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EULOGY 

ON   THE   LIFE   AND   CHARACTER 
or 
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"  Xgo  Tcxo  to,  earn  ikm  flore  torn  mortk  oppoitnnltato,  dirino  oonsiUo  et  ortam  et 
ertfaichwi  tarn  •cbftror.''  Ciooo  »i  Obat.  m.  4. 
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SXNATI  ClfAMWWB,  Ana  17, 1848. 
Hov.  IbfWAXD  Bvmn, 
Dear  8b: 
The  vndtnigiMd,  s  Gommittee  appolnfeed  ibr  the  pnzpoee,  have  the  honor  to  tnnflmit  to 
joa  the  enekied  Order,  adopted  nnantanoiu^  In  both  hranohes  of  the  Lagfalatnre. 

In  eonunoBieating  this  Order,  and  e^reesfaig  our  hope  tibat  yon  will  eomply  with  the 
xeqoeit  therein  contained,  the  Oommifetee  pray  70a  to  aeoept  the  aaBozanee  of  their  peraonal 
xeqpeeC  and  meet  aflbetkmate  regard. 

JOS.  T.  BUCKINaHAM, 
JAMBS  0.  DOANl, 
JOHN  0.  GRAY, 
XZRA  WILKIN80K, 
DANISL  N.  DEWBT. 


OOUMONWSALTH  OV  MA8SA0HUSBTT8. 

IvSoATS,  April  17, 184& 

OiSBiD,  That  Meane.  Booexkbuam  and  PoAm,  with  anoh  aa  the  Honae  maj  Jofai,  he  » 

OonmMee  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Legidatare  to  the  Hon.  Edwabd  Byiun,  Ibir  the 

appropriate  and  eloquent  JMogy  on  John  Quinej  Adams,  ddirered  hy  him  on  the  flfteenth 

ApeO,  instant,  at  the  reqoest  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Leglslafeue,  and  to  reqoest  a  oopy 

flMnof  i»  pobUeation. 

Sent  down  ftt  ooneoRtnee. 

CHAS.  CALHOUK,  CUrh 

Houn  or  BmnERTATnvs,  April  17, 1848. 
Ooneured,  and  the  Hkmse  Jofai,  on  thair  part,  Messrs.  Gbat,  of  Boston,  Wnxorsov,  of 
Bedham,  and  Diwir,  of  WiUiamstown. 


GHAS.  W.  STORET,  Ckrk, 


OAMBRIDOE,  17ra  Apbil,  1848. 

I  hare  reeehed  yoor  letter  of  this  day,  enetadng  to  me  an  Order  of  the  Legislators, 

reqoestiBg  a  eopj  of  my  Xnlogy,  on  the  late  President  Adams,  Ibr  publication.    I  hasten  to 

eonplywithihereqnestof  the  two  Hooses,  and  Ibel  myself  maoh  honored  by  this  mark  of 

their  approbation. 

Be  pleased  to  aceept  my  thanks  tat  the  kind  expressions  of  personal  regard  contained  in 

yoor  letter,  and  pcnnit  me  to  snbseribe  myself;  Gentlemen, 

With  the  hii^Mst  respect, 

Toor  obliged  Mloir-ciftiBen, 

SDWABB  XYBBBTT. 
Jos.  T.  BironiroHAM, 

Jims  C.  DoAMi, 

JoBV  0.  Geat, 

IfeKA  WnjamoH, 

BAniL  N.  Bum,  ComnUtt**. 
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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  lesemblaiice  will  be  perceived,  in  the 
narrative  part,  between  the  following  Eulogy  and  other 
discourses  of  the  same  description,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished since  President  Adams's  decease.  This  similarity 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  biographical  portion  of  all 
these  performances,  (as  far  as  I  am  aware,)  has  for  the 
most  part  been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a 
common  source,  viz.,  the  memoir  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  in  1839,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham, 
of  Salem.  That  memoir  was  drawn  up  from  authentic 
sources,  and  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  biographical 
notices  contained  in  the  following  pages.  It  has,  however, 
been  in  my  power  to  extend  some  of  the  details,  and  to 
add  others  wholly  new,  from  materials  kindly  furnished 
to  me  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  from  the  papers 
of  his  honored  father.  A  few  facts  have  been  given 
from  personal  recollection,  and  this  number  could  have 
been  greatly  increased,  had  the  nature  of  the  occasion  ren- 
dered it  proper  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Adams's 
administration,  during  the  whole  of  which,  as  a  member 
of  Congress  possessing  his  confidence,  and  for  the  last  half 
of  his  administration  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
foreign  affairs,  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  constant  and  inti- 
mate communication  with  him. 
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The  communications  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Spragiie  to 
the  Salem  Register,  written  during  the  period  pending 
the  presidential  election  of  1824,  contain  a  great  deal  of 
information  of  the  highest  value  and  interest,  relative  to 
the  life,  services,  and  career  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Some  new  facts  of  interest  are  contained  in  the  admi- 
rable sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lunt,  at  Quincy,  a 
performance  rendering  any  further  eulogy  superfluous. 

A  few  passages  in  the  following  discourse,  omitted  in 
the  delivery  on  account  of  its  length,  are  inserted  in  the 
printed  copy. 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

GAMBBIDOS,  17tH  APBIL,  1848. 
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EULOGY. 


MAT  IT  FUSA8E  TOUR  EXCBLLIirCT, 

AMD  TOU,  GENTLEMEN  OP  THE  LEGUBLATUBB  :- 

You  have  devolved  upon  me  the  honorable  duty 
of  delivering  a  Eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of 
the  late  President  Adams;  btit  the  performance  of 
that  duty  has  been  aheady,  in  no  small  degree, 
anticipated.  Most  eloquent  voices  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  inspired  by  the  emotions  which  the 
great  closing  scene  was  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, have  been  heard  in  commemoration  of  his 
talents,  his  services,  and  his  wcnih.  Distinguished 
members  of  yom:  own  honorable  bodies  have  given 
utterance,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
to  those  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration,  with  which 
ihey  claim  him  as  their  own.  The  faneral  obsequies 
have  been  performed,  in  the  most  solemn  and  touching 
manner,  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  population 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union  has  formed,  I  had 
almost  said,  one  mighty  faneral  procession,  to  pay  the 
last  passing  tribute  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the  de- 
parted statesman,  as  they  have  been  borne  through 
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the  country,  with  that  unexampled  and  most  honora- 
ble attendance  of  a  congressional  delegation  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Those  honored  relics  have 
been  received  with  every  demonstration  of  public 
respect  within  these  venerated  walls ;  and  they  have 
been  laid  down  in  their  final  resting-place,  with  rites 
the  most  affecting  and  impressive,  amidst  the  tears 
and  blessings  of  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors,  in 
his  village  home. 

Falling,  as  he  has  done,  at  a  period  of  high  poUti- 
cal  excitement,  and  entertaining  and  expressing,  as  he 
ever  did,  opinions  the  most  decided  in  the  boldest 
and  most  uncompromising  manner,  he  has  yet  been 
mourned,  as  an  object  of  respect  and  veneration,  by 
good  men  and  patriots  of  every  party  name.  Leaders, 
that  rarely  met  him  or  each  other  but  in  opposition, 
unite  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory,  and  have  walked 
side  by  side  in  the  funeral  train. 

His  eulogy  has  been  pronounced,  as  far  as  some  of 
the  wisest  and  ablest  in  the  land  can  do  justice  to  the 
theme.  His  death  has  been  lamented,  as  far  as  sucU 
a  close  of  such  a  career  can  be  a  subject  of  lamenta- 
tion. The  sable  drapery  that  hangs  around  us  still 
recalls  the  public  sorrows,  with  which  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  departed  statesman  was  received  beneath 
this  consecrated  roof.  Gladly,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, would  I  leave  in  silence  the  illustrious  subject 
of  these  mournful  honors  to  the  reverent  contempla- 
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tion  of  his  coutitryinen,  the  witnesses  of  his  career ; 
of  the  young  men  who  will  learn  it,  in  part,  from  still 
recent  tradition; — and  of  those  who  succeed  us,  who 
will  find  the  memorials  of  his  long,  laborious,  and 
eventful  life,  in  the  archives  of  the  country  and  on 
the  pages  of  its  history. 

But  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature,  have  or- 
dered otherwise.  You  have  desired  that  a  more  formal 
expression  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  our  illustri- 
ous fellow-citizen  should  be  made  on  your  behalf. 
You  have  wished  to  place  on  record  a  deliberate  testi- 
monial of  your  high  sense  of  his  exalted  worth. 
Leaving  to  the  historian  of  the  country  to  fill  some  of 
his  brightest  and  most  instructive  pages  with  the  full 
description  of  his  various,  long-continued,  and  faithful 
services,  you  have  wished,  while  the  impression  of  his 
loss  is  stiU  fresh  upon  our  minds,  that  those  services 
should  be  the  subject  of  such  succinct  review  and  such 
honest  eulogium,  as  the  nature  of  the  occasion  admits, 
and  it  has  been  in  my  power,  under  the  pressure  of 
other  engagements,  most  imperfectly  to  prepare. 

Permit  me  to  add.  Gentlemen,  that  I  find,  in  the 
circTunstances  under  which  you  have  invited  me  to 
this  duty,  the  rule  which  ought  to  govern  me  in  its 
performance.  By  a  legislature  composed  of  members 
belonging  to  the  various  poUtical  parties  of  the  day,  I 
have  been  unanimously  requested  to  undertake  this 
honorable  and  delicate  trust.     I  see,  in  this  fact,  the 
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proof,  that  it  is  as  Kttle  your  expectation  as  your  wish 
that  the  eulo^  should  rekindle  the  animosities,  if  any 
there  be,  which  time  has  long  since  subdued,  and 
death  has,  I  trust,  extinguished  forever.  I  come,  at 
your  request,  to  strew  flowers  upon  the  grave  of  an 
illustrious  fellow-citizen ;  not  to  dig  there,  with  hate- 
ful assiduity,  for  roots  of  bitterness.  I  shall  aim  to 
strip  my  humble  narrative  of  all  the  interest  which  it 
would  derive  from  espousing  present  or  past  contro- 
versies. Some  such  I  shall  wholly  pass  over;  to  some 
I  shall  but  allude ;  on  none  shall  I  dwell  farther  than 
is  necessary  to  acquit  my  duty.  Called  to  survey  a 
career  which  commences  with  the  Revolution,  and 
covers  the  entire  political  history  of  the  country  as  an 
independent  nation,  there  are  no  subjects  of  absorb- 
ing political  interest,  ever  agitated  in  the  country, 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  put  in  requisition  on 
this  occasion;  subjects,  in  reference  to  which  the 
roof  that  covers  us,  from  the  year  1764  to  the  present 
day,  has  resounded  with  appeals,  that  have  stirred  the 
public  heart  to  its  inmost  fibre.  Easy  did  I  say?  The 
difficulty  will  rather  be  to  avoid  these  topics  of  contro- 
versy, and  yet  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  occasion 
and  the  theme.  I  am  sm:e  that  I  shall  consult  your 
feelings  not  less  than  my  own,  if  I  try  to  follow  our 
illustrious  fellow-citizen  through  the  various  stages  of 
his  career,  without  mingling  ourselves  in  the  party 
struggles  of  the  day;    to  exhibit  him  in  the  just 
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lineaments  and  fair  proportions  of  life,  without  the 
exaggerated  colorings  of  passion ;  true  to  nature,  but 
serene  as  the  monumental  marble;  warm  with  the 
purest  sympathies  and  deepest  affections  of  humanity, 
but  purified  and  elevated  into  the  earthly  transfigura- 
tion of  Geniusi  Patriotism,  and  Faith. 

John  Quihgy  Adams  was  of  a  stock  in  which  some 
of  the  best  quaUties  of  the  New  England  character 
existed  in  their  happiest  combination.  The  basis  of 
that  character  lies  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  most  still  call  ^'  Furitamsm,"  connected,  as  that 
term  of  reproach  is,  with  some  associations,  calculated 
to  lessen  our  respect  for  one  of  the  noblest  manifesta- 
tions of  our  nature.  But,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  Puritanism  in  New  England  had  laid  aside 
much  of  its  sternness  and  its  intolerance,  and  had  be- 
gun to  reconcile  itself  with  the  milder  charities  of  life ; 
retaining,  however,  amidst  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  much  patriarchal  simplicity  of  manners,  as 
probably  ever  existed  in  a  modem  civilized  conmm- 
nity.  In  the  family  of  the  elder  President  Adams,  the 
narrow  range  of  ideas,  which,  in  most  things,  marked 
the  first  generations,  had  been  enlarged  by  academic 
education,  and  by  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  liberal 
profession ;  and  the  ancient  severity  of  manners  had 
been  still  farther  softened  by  the  kindly  influences  ex- 
erted by  a  mother  who,  in  the  dutiful  language  of  him 
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whom  we  now  commemorate,  "  united  all  the  virtues 
which  adorn  and  dignify  the  female  and  the  Christian 
character." 

The  period  at  which  he  was  bom  was  one  of  high 
and  stirring  interest.  A  struggle  impended  over  the 
colonies,  diflfering  more  in  form  than  in  its  principles, 
from  that  which  took  place  in  England  a  little  more 
than  a  century  earlier.  The  agitations  which  pre- 
ceded it  were  of  a  nature  to  strain  to  their  highest 
tension  both  the  virtues  and  capacities  of  men.  Of 
the  true  character  of  the  impending  events,  no  one 
seems  earlier  to  have  formed  a  distinct  conception 
than  the  elder  President  Adams.  He  appears,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and 
when  he  was  but  twenty  years  old,  to  have  formed 
a  general  anticipation  of  all  the  great  events,  which 
have  successively  taken  place  for  the  last  century. 
He  seems  dimly  to  have  foreseen,  even  then,  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  great  naval  power  in  the  West.  The  capture  of 
Quebec,  followed  by  the  total  downfall  of  the  French 
power  on  this  continent,  while  it  promised,  as  the 
first  consequence,  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
British  empire,  suggested  another  train  of  results  to 
the  far-sighted  and  reflecting.  History  presents  to 
us  but  few  coincidences  more  instructive,  than  that 
which  unites  the  peace  of  1763,  which  ratified  these 
great  successes  of  British  policy  and  British  arms, 
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with  the  conception  of  that  plan  of  American  tax- 
ation,  which  resulted  in  the  severance  of  the  British 
empire.  John  Adams  perceived,  perhaps,  before  any 
other  person,  that  the  mother  country,  in  depriving 
France  of  her  American  colonies,  had  dispossessed 
herself  of  her  own.  The  first  battles  of  American 
independence  were  gained  on  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham. 

I  revert  to  these  events,  because  they  mark  the 
character  of  the  period  when  the  life  which  we  com- 
memorate began.  The  system  of  American  taxation 
was  adopted  in  1764.  The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in 
1765.  The  Essays  on  "  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law," 
of  President  Adams,  were  written  the  same  year. 
In  1766,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  but  the  repeal 
was  accompanied  with  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  tax 
America.  This  right  was  exercised  the  following 
year,  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  several  articles  ^ 
imported  into  the  colonies,  and,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
of  that  year,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  bom.  He 
came  into  life  with  the  struggling  rights  of  his 
country.  "  The  cradle  hymns  of  the  child  were  the 
songs  of  liberty."*  He  received  the  first  parental 
instructions  firom  one,  to  whom  the  United  Colonies 
had  already  begun  to  look  for  encouragement  and 
guidance,  in  the  mighty  crisis  of  their  fate. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace,  in  their  operation 
upon  the  opening  mind  of  the  child,  the  effect  of 

*  Bir.  Senator  Daris. 
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the  exciting  events  of  the  day.  Beneath  the  roof 
of  the  elder  Adams,  the  great  doctrines  of  EngUsh 
Uberty,  for  which  our  fathers  contended,  were  house- 
hold words.  He  was  barely  three  years  old,  when 
his  father, — ^the  ardent  patriot,  the  zealous  son  of 
liberty, — appeared  in  court,  as  the  counsel  for  the 
soldiers,  who  had  fired  upon  the  people  in  Boston, 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1770.  Two  years  later,  his 
father  was  negatived  by  the  Royal  Governor,  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council.  In  1774,  the 
port  of  Boston  was  shut,  the  Continental  Congress 
agreed  upon,  and  his  father  elected  one  of  the  four 
delegates,  who  represented  Massachusetts  in  that 
assembly  at  Philadelphia.  In  1775,  the  appeal  was 
made  to  arms;  and  George  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  American  forces, 
on  the  emphatic  recommendation  of  John  Adams. 
In  1776,  independence  was  declared,  on  the  report 
of  a  committee,  on  which  Thomas  Jeflferson  and  John 
Adams  stood  first  and  second,  and  was  triumphantly 
carried  through  Congress,  mainly  by  the  fervid  elo- 
quence of  Adams.  All  these  great  events, — eras  in 
our  history,  (and,  may  I  not  say,  eras  in  the  civilized 
world?  witness  the  convulsions  now  shaking  Conti- 
nental Europe  to  the  centre,) — although  they  occupy 
but  a  few  chapters  in  the  compends  in  which  we  read 
them,  filled  years  of  doubtful,  strenuous,  resolute  exer- 
tion in  the  hves  of  our  fathers.    They  were  brought 
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home  to  the  fireside  at  which  young  Adams  was  train- 
ed, by  his  father  s  daily  participation ;  by  his  letters, 
when  absent ;  by  the  sympathizing  mother  s  anxieties, 
hopes,  and  fears.  There  was  not  a  time  for  years, 
when,  to  ask  the  question  under  that  roof,  "Will 
America  establish  her  Uberties?"  would  not  have 
been  asking,  in  other  words,  "  Shall  we  see  our 
father's  face  in  peace  again?"  It  may  fairly  be 
traced  to  these  early  impressions,  that  the  character 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  exhibited  through  life  so 
much  of  what  is  significantly  called  "  the  spirit  of 
seventy-six." 

And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  pay  a  well  deserved  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  excellent  mother,  to  whose  instruc- 
tions so  much  of  the  subsequent  eminence  of  the  son 
is  due.  No  brighter  example  exists  of  auspicious 
maternal  influence,  in  forming  the  character  of  a 
great  and  good  man.  Her  letters  to  him,  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved  and  given  to  the  world, 
might  almost  be  called  a  manual  of  a  wise  mother  s 
advice.  The  following  passage  from  one  of  her  pub- 
lished letters,  written  when  her  son  was  seven  years 
old,  will  show  how  the  minds  of  children  were  formed 
in  the  revolutionary  period.  "I  have  taken,"  she 
says,  "  a  very  great  fondness  for  reading  Rollin  s  An- 
cient History  since  you  left  me.  I  am  determined  to 
go  through  with  it,  if  possible,  in  these  days  of  my 
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solitude.  I  find  great  pleasure  and  entertainment 
from  it,  and  have  persuaded  Johnny  to  read  a  page 
or  two  every  day,  and  hope  he  will  from  his  desire  to 
oblige  me^  entertain  a  fondness  for  it."  In  that  one 
phrase  lies  all  the  philosophy  of  education.  The  child 
of  seven  years  old,  who  reads  a  serious  book  with 
fondness,  from  his  desure  to  oblige  his  mother,  has 
entered  the  high  road  of  usefulness  and  honor. 

The  troubled  state  of  the  times  probably  interfered 
with  school  education.  John  Quincy  Adams,  I  be- 
lieve, never  went  to  a  school  in  America.  Besides 
the  instruction  which  he  received  from  his  mother, 
he  was  aided  by  the  young  gentlemen  who  studied 
law  under  his  father.  It  is  to  one  of  these  that  allu- 
sion is  made,  in  the  following  child's  letter,  written 
to  his  father,  at  Philadelphia,  before  he  was  ten  years 
old,  which  I  think  you  will  not  be  displeased  at  hear- 
ing from  the  original  manuscript. 

*'  Braintree,  June  the  2d,  1777. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  love  to  receive  letters  very  well,  much 
better  than  I  love  to  write  them.  I  make  but  a  poor 
figure  at  composition,  my  head  is  much  too  fickle.  My 
thoughts  are  running  after  birds'  eggs,  play,  and  trifles, 
till  I  get  vexed  with  myself.  Mamma  has  a  troublesome 
task  to  keep  me  steady,  and  I  own  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self. I  have  but  just  entered  the  third  volume  of  SmoUet, 
though  I  had  designed  to  have  got  half  through  it  by  this 
time.  I  have  determined  this  week  to  be  more  diligent, 
as  Mr.  Thaxter  will  be  absent  at  court,  and  I  cannot  pur- 
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sue  my  other  studies.  I  have  set  myself  a  stint,  and  de- 
teimine  to  read  the  third  volume  half  out.  If  I  can  but 
keep  my  resolution,  I  will  write  again  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  give  a  better  account  of  myself.  I  wish,  sir, 
you  would  give  me  some  instructions  with  regard  to  my 
time,  and  advise  me  how  to  proportion  my  studies  and 
my  play,  in  writing,  and  I  will  keep  them  by  me  and 
endeavor  to  follow  them.  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  a  present 
determination  of  growing  better. 

Yours, 

John  Quinct  Adams. 

P.  S. — Sir,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  favor  me  with 
a  blank  book,  I  will  transcribe  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences I  meet  with  in  my  reading,  which  will  serve  to  fix 
them  upon  my  mind." 

Such  was  the  boy  at  the  age  of  ten  years  1 

We  shall  find,  in  the  sequel,  that  the  dassical  rule 

was  not  departed  firom,  in  the  farther  progress  of  his 

character. 

— ^  senretur  ad  imum 
QoaliB  ab  inoepto  procesaeiit,  et  sibi  constet. 

At  this  early  period  of  his  life,  the  horizon  at  once 
bursts  widely  open  before  liim.  From  the  bosom  of 
a  New  England  village,  in  which  he  had  never  been 
to  school,  he  is  transferred,  before  he  is  eleven  years 
old,  to  the  capital  of  France.  Among  the  great 
movements  of  the  revolution,  no  one  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  alliance  with  France.  It  gave  a 
character  to  the  struggle  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  eventually  threw  the  whole  political  weight  of 
3 
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continental  Europe  into  the  American  scale.  In  the 
course  of  1776,  Silas*  Deane,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Ar- 
thur Lee,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  France, 
on  behalf  of  Congress.  Deane  was  recalled  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  1777, 
John  Adams  was  appointed  his  successor.  Desirous 
of  giving  his  son,  then  ten  yeaars  and  a  half  of  age, 
those  advantages  of  education  which  his  native  coun- 
try  did  not  at  that  time  afford,  he  took  him  to  France. 
They  sailed  in  the  Boston  frigate,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Tucker,  oi^  the  13th  February,  1778, 
and  reached  Bordeaux  i^  the  month  of  April,  after  a 
tempestuous  passage  over  an  ocean  covered  with  the 
enemy's  cruisers. 

The  father  established  himself  at  Fassy,  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  here,  for  the  first  tune^ 
I  find  any  mention  of  the  son  s  receiving  any  other 
instruction  than  that  of  the  fireside.  Here  he  was 
sent  to  school,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  French  language,  which 
he  retained  through  life,  and  which  was  of  the  great- 
est service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  diplomatic  ca* 
reer.  It  needs  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  occasional 
intercourse  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  of  the  eminent  per- 
sons of  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  who  sought  the 
society  of  the  American  commissioners  at  Passy,  was 
not  lost  upon  one,  who,  though  still  in  his  boyhoodi 
possessed  uncommon  maturity  of  character. 
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The  counsels  of  the  faithful  and  affectionate  mother 
followed  him  beyond  the  sea.  In  one  of  the  admira- 
ble letters  to  which  I  have  referred,  written  during 
the  visit  to  France,  she  says: — "Let  me  enjoin  it 
upon  you  to  attend  constantly  and  steadfastly  to  the 
instructions  of  your  father,  as  you  value  the  happi- 
ness  of  your  mother  and  your  own  welfare.  His  care 
and  attention  to  you  render  many  things  unnecessary 
for  me  to  write,  which  I  might  otherwise  do.  But 
the  inadvertency  and  heedlessness  of  youth  require 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  and  when 
enforeed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  both  parents,  will,  I 
hope,  have  a  due  influenee  upon  your  conduct;  for, 
dear  as  you  are  to  me,  I  would  much  rather  you 
should  have  found  your  grave  in  the  ocean  you  have 
crossed,  or  that  any  untimely  death  should  crop  you 
in  your  infant  years,  than  see  you  an  immoral,  profli- 
gate, or  graceless  child."  * 

How  faithfully  the  favored  child  availed  himself  of 
his  uncommon  privileges,  needs  hardly  be  said.  At 
an  age  when  the  most  forward  children  are  rarely 
distinguished,  except  among  their  fellows  at  school, 
he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  many  of  the  eminent 
persons  who  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  his  father. 
Mr.  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  of  14th  May, 
1779,  says : — "  My  son  has  had  great  opportunities 
to  see  this  country ;  but  this  has  unavoidably  retarded 
his  education  in  some  other  things.     He  has  enjoyed 

•  Mm.  Adams's  Letters,  I.  133. 
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perfect  health  from  first  to  last,  and  is  respected 
wherever  he  goes,  for  his  vigor  and  vivacity  both  of 
mind  and  of  body,  for  his  constant  good-humor,  and 
for  his  rc^id  progress  in  French,  as  well  as  for  his 
general  knowledge,  which  at  his  age  is  uncommon." 
Though  proceeding  from  the  fond  pen  of  a  father, 
there  is  no  doubt  this  character  was  entirely  true.* 

The  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  had  been  con- 
cluded in  the  interval  between  Mr.  Adams's  appoint- 
ment and  his  arrival.    Dr.  Franklin  was  i^ppointed 

*  The  following  letter,  written  £rom  echool,  to  his  &ther,  is  without 
date,  but  must  have  been  written  shortly  after  his  arriyal  in  France. 
It  18  not  without  interest,  as  a  memorial  of  the  first  st^ps  of  a  great 
mind:  — 

"  My  work  for  a  day  :— 
*<  Make  Latin, 
Explain  Cicero, 
«      Erasmus, 
**      Appendix, 
Peirce  Phsdrus,  (Qu.  parse), 
Learn  Grreek  Racines, 

"     Greek  Grammar, 
Geography, 
Geometry, 
Fractions, 
Writing, 
Drawing. 
"  As  a  young  boy  cannot  apply  himself  to  all  those  things,  and  keep 
a  remembrance  of  them  all,  I  should  desire  that  you  would  ]et  me  know 
what  of  those  I  must  begin  upon  at  first. 

**  I  am  your  dutiful  son, 

"John  Quimct  Adams." 
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resident  minister  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  Mr. 
Lee  to  Madrid ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  about  a  year 
and  a  half  at  Paris,  Mr.  Adams,  without  waiting  to 
be  recalled,  determined  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  invited  by  the  king  to  take  passage, 
with  his  son,  on  board  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible, 
which  was  appointed  to  convey  to  America  the  Chev- 
alier de  la  Luzerne,  the  first  minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  secretary  of  legation,  the  Marquis 
Barb^  Marbois,  afterwards  well  known  through  all 
the  phases  of  the  French  Revolution.  They  landed 
in  Boston,  August  3,  1779.  At  the  moment  of  their 
return  to  the  United  States,  an  election  was  in  prog- 
ress for  delegates  to  the  Convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Adams, 
barely  landed  in  America,  was  returned  for  his  native 
town  of  Braintree. 

The  convention  assembled  in  Cambridge,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1779,  and  having  chosen  a  com- 
mittee  of  thirty-one,  to  prepare  their  work,  adjourned 
to  the  28th  October.  John  Adams  was  of  this  com- 
mittee, and,  on  the  day  of  the  adjournment,  reported 
the  first  draught  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights  and  a 
Constitution.  In  the  interval,  he  had  received  from 
Congress  a  new  commission  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  and  on  the  14th  of  November,  1779, 
he  again  took  passage  on  board  La  Sensible,  on  her 
return  voyage  to  Europe.      He  had  barely  passed 
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iiiree  months  in  the  country,  daring  which  he  had 
drawn  up  a  Constitution,  that  remains,  after  seventy 
year8,-in  aU  material  re8pecte,-the  fmne  of  gov- 
emment  under  which  we  live;  has  served,  in  some 
degree,  as  a  model  for  other  State  Constitutions,  and 
even  for  that  of  the  United  States ;  and  under  which, 
as  we  hope,  our  children,  to  the  latest  posterity,  will 
continue  to  enjoy  tlie  blessings  of  rational  liberty. 
I  have  dwelt  a  moment  longer  on  these  incidents,  to 
illustrate  the  domestic  influences  under  which  John 
Quincy  Axlams  was  trained. 

He  was  i^ain  the  companion  of  his  father  on  this 
second  wintry  voyage  to  Europe.  The  frigate  sprung 
a  leak  through  stress  of  weather,  and,  though  bound 
to  Brest,  was  obliged  to  put  into  Ferrol,  a  port  in  the 
northwestern  comer  of  Spain.  Here  they  arrived  on 
the  7th  of  December,  and  were  obliged  to  perform  the 
journey  partly  on  horses  and  mules  through  Gallida, 
Asturias,  and  Biscay,  in  midwinter,  to  Paris.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams was  accompanied,  on  tiiis  voyage,  by  Charles,  his 
second  son,  long  since  deceased,  and  by  Mr.  Francis 
Dana,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  then 
acting  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Adams  remained  in  Paris  till  midsummer  of  1780, 
during  which  time  the  children  were  c^ain  placed  at 
a  boarding-school.  In  July  of  that  year,  he  repaired 
to  Holland,  with  a  commission  from  Congress  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  with  the  repubUc  of  the  Netherlands, 
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for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States*  The  boys  were  sent  to  the  public  school  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  academical  department  of  the  Uniyersity  at  Ley* 
den,  at  that  time  nc^  inferior  in  celebrity  to  any  place 
of  education  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  July, 
1781,  Mr.  Dana,  who,  in  the  preceding  October,  had 
receiyed  a  commission  from  Congress  as  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  started  for 
that  capitid,  taking  with  him  John  Quincy  Adams  bs 
priyate  secretary  and  interpreter,  being  then  just  fourr 
teen  years  of  age.  In  this  otpacity ,  he  was  recognized 
by  Congress,  and  there  is^  perhaps,  no  other  case  of  a 
person  so  young  being  employed  in  a  civil  office  of 
trust,  under  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States. 
But,  in  Mr.  Adams's  career,  there  was  no  boyhood. 

The  youthful  secretary  remained  at  St  Petersburg 
till  Octob^,  1783,  during  which  period,  the  nature  of 
his  occupations  was  such,  as  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  the  French  langm^e,  and  to  giye  him,  young  as  he 
was,  no  small  insight  into  the  pohtical  system  of  £u^ 
rope,  of  which  the  American  question  was,  at  that 
time,  the  leading  topic.  He  also  deyoted  himself  with 
assidtdty  to  his  studies,  and  pursued  an  extensiye 
course  of  general  reading.  The  official  business  of 
the  American  minister,  who  was  not  publicly  receiyed 
by  the  Empress  Catherine,  was  mostly  transacted  with 
the  Marquis  de  Verac,  the  French  Ambassador,  be- 
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tween  whom  and  Mr.  Dana,  young  Adams  acted  as 
interpreter.*  In  October,  1782,  Mr.  Adams  ^enior 
brought  to  a  close  his  arduous  mission  in  Holland,  by 
concluding  a  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  com*, 
merce  with  the  States  General,  which  remains  in  force 
between  the  tifo  countries  to  this  day.  On  the  very 
next  day,  he  started  for  Paris,  to  perfonn  his  duty,  as 
joint  commissioner  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay,  to 
negotiate  with  the  British  envoys  for  peace ;  and  sbont 
tiie  same  time,  his  son  left  St  Petersburg  for  Hol- 
land. The  young  man^  then  but  a  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  mad«  the  long  journey  from  the 
Russian  capital  alone,  passing  through  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Hanse  towns,  and  arriving  at  the  Hague 
in  the  spring  of  1 783.  Here  his  studies  were  resumed, 
and  pursued  for  a  few  months,  till  he  was  sent  for  by 
his  father  to  Paris,  where  he  was  present  at  the  sign- 
ing of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  the  month  of 
September,  1788.  I  remember  to  have  heard  him 
say,  that,  acting  as  his  father  s  secretary,  he  prepared 
one  of  the  copies  of  that  treaty. 

The  two  succeeding  years  were  passed  by  young 
Adams  mostly  with  his  father,  in  England,  Holland, 
and  France,  in  which  several  countries,  Mr.  Adams 
senior  was  employed  on  the  public  business.  During 
this  period,  his  attention  was  divided  between  his 
studies,  elementary  and  classical,  and  his  employment 

•  Mrs.  Adams't  Letters,  Vol.  11.  157. 
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as  his  fathers  secretary.  "  Congress  are  at  such 
grievous  expense,"  his  father  writes,  "that  I  shall 
have  no  other  secretary  than  my  son.  He,  however, 
is  a  very  good  one.  He  writes  a  good  hand  very  fast, 
and  is  steady  to  his  pen  and  his  hooks."  *  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  besides  being 
well  advanced  in  the  branches  of  study  usually  taught 
at  schools,  he  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished  young  men  of  his  time.  In  addition  to  a  good 
foundation  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  master  of  the 
French ;  he  had  read  extensively  in  that  language  and 
in  the  English;  he  had  seen  several  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  he  had  watched,  with  a  close- 
ness beyond  his  years,  but  required  by  his  position,  the 
poUtical  history  of  Europe  during  a  very  eventful  lus- 
trum. In  short,  since  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  had 
talked  with  men. 

But  his  own  judgment  suggested  to  him  that  a 
longer  residence  in  Europe  was  not,  at  this  time,  ex- 
pedient. His  father  was  appointed  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  in  May,  1785  ;  and,  resisting  the 
temptation  to  take  up  his  residence  with  the  family  at 
London,  now  joined  by  that  beloved  mother  from  whom 
he  had  been  so  long  separated,  the  son  obtained  the 
permission  of  his  parents  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  sake  of  completing  his  academic  educa- 
tion at  Cambridge.     He  arrived  in  New  York,  io  July, 


*  Letters  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  11.  103. 
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17€5.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  long  letter  from  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris, 
to  Mr.  Vice  President  Gerry,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
says,  "  I  congratulate  your  country  on  their  prospect 
in  this  young  man.*'  He  passed  about  six  months  at 
Haverhill,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  his  ma- 
ternal relative,  during  whidi  time  he  read  over  the 
books  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  be  examined  for 
admission  to  advanced  standing  kt  college,  none  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Horace,  had  been  read 
by  him  before.  He  was  admitted  to  the  junior  class 
at  the  university  on  16th  March,  1786.  The  usual 
payment  required  of  students  entering  to  advanced 
standing  was,  in  his  case,  dispensed  with ;  '^  the  cor* 
poration  and  overseers  havLog  voted,  as  a  mark  of  grat- 
itude  to  his  father  for  the  important  services  rendered 
by  him  to  the  United  States,  that  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  all  charge  to  whatever  standing  he 
should,  upon  examination,  be  found  qualified  for/'  * 
Thus  began  his  connexion  with  the  university,  of 
which  he  remained,  to  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  dutiful 
and  an  honored  son,  and  a  liberal  benefactor. 

Possessing,  by  nature,  talents  of  the  highest  order, 
especially  that  which  is  among  the  soonest  developed 
in  the  human  mind,  the  talent  of  memory, — Shaving 
enjoyed  great  and  peculiar  advantages  for  general  im- 
provement in  Europe, — and  now  applying  himself, 
*  CoQege  Reeoids. 
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with  nntirmg  assiduity,  to  his  studies,  he  was  scton 
generally  regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  venerable  magistrate,  (Mr. 
Justice  Putnam,)  who  permits  me  to  quote  his  author- 
ity, himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  class.  I  may  add,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
Adams,  though  of  manners  somewhat  reserved^  was 
distinguished  for  his  generous  feelings,  his  amiable 
tempa*,  and  engaging  social  qualities,  to  all  which 
were  added  unshaken  firmness  of  principle,  and  spot- 
less purity  of  life.  He  was,  from  the  outset,  eminently 
one  of  those,  who,  in  the  golden  words  of  President 
EiiUand,  ^^  need  not  the  smart  of  guilt  to  make  them 
virtuous,  nor  the  regret  of  folly  to  make  them  wise." 
He  took  his  first  degree  at  the  Commencement  of 
1787,  receiving  the  second  place  in  the  usual  assign- 
ment of  college  honors,  the  first  having  been  given  to 
a  classmate  who,  to  distinguished  scholarship  in  other 
respects,  was  lliought  to  add  superior  skill  in  decla- 
mation. The  subject  of  his  oration  shows  the  mature 
cast  of  his  thought.  It  was  "  The  Importance  and 
Necessity  of  Public  Faith  to  the  Well-Being  of  a 
Community." 

He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
at  Newburyport,  under  the  late  Chief  Justice  Par- 
sons, who  had  already  attained  the  reputation,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  of  being  the  most  acute  and 
learned  jurist  of  the  day.    At  the  end  of  his  three 
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years'  noviciate,  Mr.  Adams  removed  to  Boston,  and 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Three  eventful  years  at  home ;  in  which  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  had  been  framed  and 
adopted,  and  George  Washington  and  John  Adams 
elected  to  the  two  first  offices  under  the  new  govern- 
ment. Three  eventful  years  abroad,  in  which  the 
French  revolution, — ^the  first  French  revolution, — ^had 
moved  rapidly  forward  fi^om  that  stage  of  early  prom- 
ise, in  which  it  was  hailed  by  the  sympaAy  of  the 
friends  of  Uberty  in  England  and  America,  toward 
those  excesses  and  crimes,  which  caused  it  to  be 
afterwards  viewed  with  anxiety,  disgust,  and  horror. 
Mr.  Adams  was  among  the  first  who  suspected  the 
downward  tendency.  In  1791  he  wrote  a  series  of 
articles,  in  the  Boston  Centinel,  with  the  signature  of 
Publicola,  which  were  intended  as  a  corrective  to 
some  of  the  doctrines  in  Paine's  Rights  of  Man. 
These  fugitive  essays  were  repubUshed  in  London  as 
an  answer  to  Paine's  work,  and  there  ascribed  to  the 
authors  father,  John  Adams.  In  1793,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  arose, 
how  far  the  United  States  were  bouAd,  by  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  France,  to  take  sides  in  the  contro- 
versy. The  division  of  opinion  on  this  point,  which 
commenced  in  the  cabinet  of  General  Washington, 
extended  throughout  the  country.    The  question  was 
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at  length  practically  decided,  by  President  Washing- 
ton s  proclamation  of  neutrality.  Before  that  impor- 
tant  document  appeared,  Mr.  Adams  had  pubhshed  a 
short  series  of  articles  in  the  Boston  Centinel,  with 
the  signature  of  Marcellus,  maintaining  the  same 
doctrine.  In  these  papers,  he  developed  the  two 
principles  on  which  his  policy  as  an  American  states- 
man rested, — union  at  home,  and  independence  of  all 
foreign  combinations  abroad.*  On  the  4th  July, 
1793,  he  deUvered  the  usual  anniversary  oration  be- 
fore the  citizens  of  Boston ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  winter  he  wrote  another  series  of  articles 
for  the  pubUc  papers,  with  the  signature  of  Columbus, 
in  which  the  neutral  poUcy  of  the  United  States  was 
farther  developed  and  mamtained,  and  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations,  appUcable  to  the  situation  of 
the  country,  in  reference  to  the  European  belligerents, 
more  fully  unfolded. 

I  dwell  upon  these  fugitive  essays,  thrown  oflf  no 
doubt  in  brief  hours  of  leisure  amidst  the  occupations 
of  a  laborious  profession,  because  they  estabUshed  at 
once  the  reputation  of  their  author,  as  one  of  the 
soundest  thinkers  and  most  forcible  writers  of  the 
day.  They  exercised  a  decided  influence  over  his 
career  in  life.  They  were  read  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and  in  the  month  of  May,  1794,  without  any 
previous  intimation  of  his  design,  either  to  his  father, 
the  vice-president,  or  himself,  President  Washington 
*  Mr.  Upham'i  Biemob. 
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nominated  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  minister  resident  at 
the  Hague,  a  diplomatic  station,  at  that  period,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  leading  courts.  Mr.  Adams  arrived  in 
Holland  about  the  time  of  the  French  inyasion,  and 
the  consequent  disorganization  of  the  government 
and  the  country.  The  embarrassments  arising  from 
this  state  of  things  led  him  to  think  of  resigning  his 
office  and  coming  home ;  but  it  was  iiie  advice  of  the 
president,*  accompanied  with  the  approval  of  his  con- 
duct, that  he  should  remain  at  his  post.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  administration,  (1796,)  Washington  ap- 
pointed him  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon. 

About  this  period  of  his  life,  and  during  a  tempo- 
rary residence  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
and  making  arrangements  for  executing  some  of  its 
provisions,  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Adams  com- 
menced with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joshua  Johnson, 
of  Maryland, — a  gentleman  then  acting  as  consular 
agent  of  the  United  States  at  London.  A  matrimo- 
nial engagement  took  place,  which  resulted,  on  the 
26th  July,  1797,  in  his  marriage  with  the  accom- 
plished and  venerable  lady,  who  for  more  than  fifty 
years  was  the  faithful  partner  of  his  afiectioris  and 
honors,  and  survives  to  deplore  his  loss. 

Mr.  Adams,  senior,  was  chosen  president  in  the 
autumn  of  1796.  On  this  occasion  he  was  naturally 
led  to  contemplate  with  some  anxiety  the  public  rela- 

*  WMhngiCNii'B  Wodu,  od.  56. 
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lions  of  his  son*  On  this  point  he  took  counsel  of 
the  truest  of  friends  and  safest  of  advisers,  Presi- 
dent Washington,  and  received  from  him  that  cele- 
brated  letter  of  the  20th  of  February,  1797,  a  sen- 
tence  from  which  is  inscribed  on  yonder  wall : — ^**  I 
give  it  as  my  decided  opinion,"  says  President  Wash- 
ington,  "  that  Mr.  Adams  is  the  most  valuable  char- 
acter we  have  abroad,  and  that  he  will  prove  himself 
to  be  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps/'  With 
this  opinion,  he  expressed  the  hope  and  the  wish, 
that  Mr.  Adams's  advancement  might  not  be  checked 
by  an  over-dehcacy  on  his  laser's  part 

Circumstances  rendering  it  inexpedient,  at  that 
time,  to  establish  the  mission  to  Portugal,  Mr.  Adams's 
destination  was  changed  to  Berlin.  He  received  the 
appointment  as  minister  to  Prussia,  on  the  31st 
May,  1797.  In  the  summer  of  1798,  retaining  his 
office  as  minister  to  Prussia,  he  was  commissioned  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Sweden.  During  his  mission 
at  Berlin,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce,  after  a  very  able  and  protracted  negotiation, 
in  which  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  were  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Prussian  commission- 
ers. In  the  summer  of  1800,  he  made  a  tour  in 
Sleaia,  and  wrote  an  interesting  and  instructive  series 
of  letters,  containing  the  result  of  his  observations. 
They  were  pubUshed  without  his  consent  in  the  Port- 
foHo,  at  Philadelphia,  collected  in  a  volume  at  Lon- 
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don,  and  translated  into  French  and  German.  With 
a  view  to  perfect  his  acquaintance  with  the  German, 
Mr.  Adams,  during  his  residence  at  BerUn,  executed 
a  complete  metrical  version  of  Wieland's  Oberon,  not 
being  aware  at  the  time  that  it  had  been  already 
translated  in  Englcmd. 

He  was  recalled  toward  the  close  of  his  father  s 
administration,  but  did  not  arrive  in  America  till 
September,  1801.  In  the  following  spring,  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  of  Massachusetts  for  the  county 
of  SuflTolk,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  chosen 
by  the  legislature  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  senatorial  term  commencing  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1803.  His  term  of  service  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  fell  upon  one  of  the  great  periods  of 
crisis  in  our  pohtical  history.  The  party  which  had 
supported  his  father,  and  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed, had  fallen  into  divisions,  in  the  course  of  his 
fathers  administration.  These  divisions  had  con- 
tributed to  the  revolution  by  which  Mr.  Jeflerson  was 
brought  into  power.  The  excitements  growing  out  of 
this  state  of  things  were  not  yet  allayed,  but  con- 
nected themselves,  as  all  domestic  questions  did,  with 
the  absorbing  questions  that  grew  out  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country,  in  the  war  which  then  raged 
in  Europe,  and  threatened  to  draw  America  into  the 
vortex.  The  senators  of  Massachusetts  differed  in 
their  views  of  the  policy  required  by  the  emergency. 
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and  those  adopted  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  supported  the 
administration,  being  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of 
a  majority  of  his  constituents,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  senate,  in  March,  1808. 

The  repose  from  pohtical  engagements,  thus  af- 
forded  him,  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Adams  to  the  farther 
prosecution  of  pursuits  in  which  he  was  already 
engaged,  and  which,  to  him,  were  scarcely  less  con- 
genial. His  hterary  tastes  had  always  been  fondly 
and  assiduously  cultivated,  and,  for  a  public  man,  his 
habits  were  decidedly  studi6us.  On  the  death  of 
President  Willard,  in  1804,  several  of  the  influential 
friends  of  Harvard  College  had  urged  upon  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, to  allow  himself  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  University.  These  overtures 
he  declined ;  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  the  corporation,  to  appoint  a  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  on  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Boyls- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen.  He  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  in  July,  1806,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  professorship,  by  the  deUv- 
ery  of  a  course  of  lectures,  and  by  presiding  over  the 
public  exercises  in  declamation,  till  the  month  of  July, 
1809.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  as  a  member  of  one 
of  the  younger  classes  at  college,  that  I  first  saw  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Ustened  to  his  well-remembered  voice, 
from  the  chair  of  instruction ;  Uttle  anticipating  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  my  own  humble  voice 
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would  be  heard,  in  the  performance  of  this  mournful 
office. 

Some  who  now  hear  me  will  recollect  the  deep 
interest  with  which  these  lectures  were  hstened  to, 
not  merely  by  the  youthful  audience  for  which  they 
were  prepared,  but  by  numerous  voluntary  hearers 
from  the  neighborhood.  They  formed  an  era  in  the 
University;  and  were,  I  believe,  the  first  successful 
attempt,  in  this  country,  at  this  form  of  instruction 
in  any  department  of  literature.  They  were  collected 
and  pubhshed  in  two  volumes,  oompleting  the  theo- 
retical part  of  the  subjeet.  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
said,  that  they  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  mth 
any  treatise,  on  the  subject,  at  that  time  extant  in 
our  language.  The  standard  of  excellence,  in  every 
branch  of  critical  learning,  has  greatly  advanced  in 
the  last  forty  years,  but  these  lectures  may  still  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  instruction.  Considered  as 
a  qrstematic  and  academical  treatise  upon  a  subject 
which  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  intellectual 
education  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  these  lectures, 
rapidly  composed  as  they  were  dehvered,  and  not 
revised  by  the  author  before  pubUcation,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  standard  performance. 
But  let  any  statesman  or  jurist,  even  of  the  present 
day,  in  America  or  Europe, — ^whose  life,  Uke  Mr. 
Adamss,  has  been  actively  passed  in  professional 
and  political  engagements  at  home  and  abroad, — 
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attempt,  in  the  leisure  of  two  or  three  summers, — 
his  mind  filled  with  all  the  great  political  topics  of 
the  day, — to  prepare  a  full  course  of  lectures  on  any 
branch  of  literature,  to  be  delivered  to  a  difficult  and 
scrutinizing,  though  in  part  a  youthful  audience,  and 
then  trust  ^em  to  the  ordeal  of  the  press,  and  he 
will  be  prepared  to  estimate  the  task  which  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Adams. 

From  these,  to  him,  not  distasteful  engagements, 
Mr.  Adams  was  soon  recalled  to  the  pubUc  service. 
In  March,  1809,  he  was  nominated  by  President 
Madison  to  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg,  and,  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  returned  to  the  important 
court  which  he  had  visited  twenty-eight  years  before, 
in  his  boyhood,  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Dana.  He  came 
at  a  critical  juncture  of  affidrs,  and  with  great  means 
and  occasions  of  usefulness.  The  whole  foreign  world 
was,  at  this  time,  shut  out  from  the  Continental 
Courts,  by  the  iron  rigor  of  the  system  of  Napo- 
leon. America,  though  little  known  at  the  Imperial 
Court,  was  regarded  with  interest,  as  a  rising  transat- 
lantic State  of  great  importance,  and  Mr.  Adams 
appeared  as  her  first  accredited  representative.  He 
was  master  of  the  two  foreign  languages  which, — ^to 
the  exclusion  of  the  native  Russian, — are  alone 
spoken  in  the  political  and  court  circles.  He  was 
thus  enabled  the  more  easily  to  form  relations  of 
more  than  ordinary  kindness  with  the  emperor  and 
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leading  members  of  the  imperial  government,  and  it 
is  well  understood  to  have  been  through  this  instru- 
mentality, that  the  emperor  was  led  to  offer  his 
mediation  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
in  the  war  then  just  commenced.  The  mediation 
was  accepted  by  the  American  government,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Gallatin  and  Bayard,  to  conduct  the  negotiation^ 
Those  gentlemen  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  July, 
1813.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  absent  on  the 
great  campaign  of  that  Jrear,  but  the  conferences  of 
the  American  commissioners  were  opened  with  Count 
Eomanzoff,  chancellor  of  the  empire.  The  British 
government  declined  to  negotiate  under  the  media- 
tion, and  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Gallatin  left  St.  Peters- 
burg in  January,  1814,  Mr.  Adams  remaining,  as 
resident  minister. 

But  Great  Britain,  although  nominally  declining 
to  negotiate  under  the  mediation,  accompanied  her 
refusal  with  an  offer  to  treat  for  peace  with  the 
United  States  directiy,  either  at  Gottenburg  or 
London,  and  this  offer  was  accepted  by  the  American 
government,  the  preference  being  given  to  the  former 
place.  Mr.  Adams  was  accordingly  appointed,  in  joint 
commission  with  Messrs.  Bayard,  Clay,  and  Eussell, 
to  whom  was  afterwards  added  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  nego* 
tiate  for  peace  at  Gottenburg.  Mr.  Adams  received 
this  commission  in  April,  1814,  with  instructions  to 
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proceed  immediately  to  the  place  just  named.  He 
took  passage  from  Revel  in  the  first  vessel,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice ;  and  after  repeated  delay  and 
detention,  and  great  risk  from  the  same  cause,  he 
arrived  at  Stockholm  on  the  S5th  of  May. 

He  there  learned  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Gallatin, — ^who  were  in 
London, — ^with  the  British  government,  by  which  the 
seat  of  negotiation  had  been  transferred  to  Ghent. 
An  American  sloop-of-war  was  then  at  Gottenburg, 
having,  as  a  cartel,  conveyed  Messrs.  Clay  and  Rus- 
sell to  that  place.  Mr.  Adams  accordingly  proceeded 
from  Stockholm  to  Gottenburg,  and,  embarking  with 
Mr.  Russell  on  board  the  sloop-of-war,  landed  from 
her  at  the  Texel,  and  thence  proceeded  by  land  to 
Ghent.  There  he  arrived  on  the  24tli  of  June,  and 
on  that  d£^  six  months,  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed;  Mr.  Adams's  name  stands  first,  on  the  Ust 
of  the  negotiators. 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  informed  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  (Mr.  Monroe),  at  the  time  he  was  appointed 
under  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  was  the 
intention  of  President  Madison  to  nominate  him  as 
minister  to  London.  He  accordingly  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  there  during  the  presence  of  the  allied  mon- 
archs  and  their  armies,  and  in  the  Hundred  Days. 
He  was  joined  by  his  family  in  March,  1815.    Their 
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hardships  and  perils,  in  performing  the  journey  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  France,  in  that  time  of  universal 
commotion  and  uncertainty,  would  form  an  interesting 
narrative,  for  which,  however,  this  is  not  the  place. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  he  received  official  information  of 
his  appointment ;  and  although  the  ordinary  commu- 
nications between  the  two  countries  were  interrupted, 
and  the  passage  not  unattended  with  delay  and  diffi- 
culty, he  arrived  in  London  on  the  16th  of  May.  He 
immediately  engaged  with  his  associate  commission- 
ers, Messrs.  Clay  and  Gallatin,  in  negotiating  a  con- 
vention of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  which  was 
concluded  on  the  8d  of  July,  1815. 

Having  thus,  in  happy  coincidence  with  his  ven- 
erable fathers  career,  cooperated  in  estabUshing  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  he  remained,  hke  his  father, 
in  London,  for  two  years,  as  the  American  Minister  at 
that  court.  He  was  then,  in  1817,  invited  by  Pres- 
ident Monroe  to  return  to  America,  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  the  new  administration.  I  beUeve  it  was 
universally  admitted,  that  a  better  appointment  could 
not  have  been  made.  It  will  be  recollected,  by  many 
persons  present,  that  General  Jackson,  then  just  be- 
gmning  to  exercise  great  poUtical  influence  in  the 
country,  spoke  of  Mr.  Adams  "  as  the  fittest  person 
for  the  office ; — a  man  who  would  stand  by  the  coun- 
try in  the  hour  of  danger." 

But  the  hour  of  danger  did  not  arrive  at  home  or 
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abroad  duiing  the  admimstration  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
which  continued  through  two  terms  of  office,  for 
the  whole  of  which  Mr.  Adams  was  Secretary  of 
State.  During  this  entire  period,  he  maintained  un- 
broken the  most  friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  gave  a  steady  and  efficient  support  to  his  admin- 
istration. The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  is,  at  all 
times,  one  of  immense  labor ;  never  more  so,  than  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Adams.  I  presume  no  person  in 
high  office  ever  derived  less  assistance  from  those 
under  him,  or  did  more  work  with  his  own  hands. 
No  opinion,  for  which  he  was  responsible,  was  ever 
taken  on  trust,  upon  the  examination  of  others ;  no 
paper  of  any  consequence,  to  which  he  was  to  sign 
his  name,  was  the  product  of  another  man's  mind.  It 
would  be  foreign  from  my  purpose,  did  time  admit,  to 
discuss  the  measures  of  pubUc  interest  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  government  and  people  of  the 
country  during  Mr.  Monroe  s  two  terms  of  service  in 
the  presidency.  His  administration  will  ever  be  mem- 
orable, in  our  poUtical  history,  for  the  substantial 
fiision  of  the  two  great  poHtical  parties,  which  led  to 
his  unanimous  reelection  in  1821.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  for  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  which  was 
ceded  by  Spain  as  an  indemnification  for  spoUations 
on  our  commerce.  The  treaty  for  this  cession  was 
negotiated,  with  consummate  ability,  by  Mr.  Adams, 
and  signed  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819.    The  mde- 
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pendence  of  the  Spanish  provinces  on  this  continent 
was  also  recognized  under  this  administration, — a 
measure  rather  assented  to  than  warmly  approved 
by  Mr.  Adams,  for  he  doubted  then-  capacity  for  self- 
government;  an  opinion,  of  which  the  soundness  is 
abundantly  justified  by  passing  events. 

Out  of  the  subsidence  of  the  old  parties,  sprung  the 
variously  contested  presidential  election  of  1 8  24.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  succession  had  been  estab- 
lished from  the  department  of  state  to  the  presidency. 
There  were  certainly  good  reasons,  on  the  present 
occasion,  why  this  practice  should  not  be  broken  in 
upon ;  but,  in  addition. to  the  successful  candidate  for 
the  vice-presidency,  the  south  and  the  west  brought 
three  presidential  candidates  into  the  field,  who  divided 
the  electoral  vote,  though  unequally,  with  Mr.  Adams. 
The  whole  number  of  votes  was  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  of  which  General  Jackson  received  ninety-nine, 
and  Mr.  Adams  eighty-four.  But  I  think  it  was  cal- 
culated, at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Adams's  vote,  in  the 
primary  assembhes  of  the  people,  was  not  less  than  his 
rival's.  The  choice  devolved  upon  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, for  the  second  time  since  the  formation 
of  the  present  government  The  first  occasion  was  in 
1801,  when  the  constitution  itself  had  nearly  sunk 
under  the  struggle,  which  was  prolonged  through  the 
second  day,  and  to  the  thirty-sixth  balloting.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  elements  of  a  struggle  equally 
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perilous  were  thought  to  exist ;  and  calculation  was 
entirely  at  fault  as  to  the  result.  The  choice  was  de- 
cided on  the  first  ballot,  and  fell  upon  Mr.  Adams. 
It  was  made  known  to  him  in  advance  of  the  official 
communication,  by  a  personal  and  poHtieal  friend, 
who  happened  to  be  present ;  and  who,  to  my  question, 
a  few  weeks  after,  how  he  received  the  intelligence, 
answered,  "  Kke  a  philosopher." 

Mr.  Adams's  administration  was,  in  its  principles 
and  pohcy,  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Monroe  s.  The 
special  object  which  he  proposed  to  himself  was,  to 
bind  the  distant  parts  of  tJie  country  together,  and 
promote  their  mutual  prosperity,  by  increased  facih- 
ties  of  communication.  Unlike  Mr.  Monroe's,  Mr. 
Adams's  administration  encountered,  from  the  outset, 
a  formidable  and  harassing  opposition.  It  is  now,  I 
believe,  generally  admitted  to  have  been  honest,  able, 
and  patriotic.  This  praise  has  lately  been  accorded 
to  it,  in  the  most  generous  terms,  by  distinguished 
individuals,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  who  were  not 
numbered  among  its  supporters.  That  the  president, 
himself,  devoted  to  the  public  business  the  utmost 
stretch  of  his  Herculean  powers  of  thought  and  labor, 
hardly  needs  to  be  told. 

Two  incidents  occurred  during  his  administration, 
which  ought  not  to  be  wholly  passed  over  in  this 
hasty  sketch : — one  was  the  visit  of  Lafayette,  whom 
Mr.  Adams  received^  at  the  presidential  mansion,  with 
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an  address  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  beauty; 
the  other,  the  death  of  his  venerable  father,  spared 
to  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one,  and  to  see  his 
son  raised  to  the  presidency,  and  dying,  with  his 
ancient  associate,  Jefferson,  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other,  on  the  fiftieth  anniyersary  of  Indepen* 
dence, — ^which  they  had  been  associated  in  declaring. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  of  four  years,  for  which 
Mr.  Adams  was  elected,  General  Jackson  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Adams,  I  doubt  not,  left  the 
office  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he  entered  it.  It  was, 
at  this  time,  his  purpose^ — as  he  informed  me  him- 
self,— on  retiring  from  office,  to  devote  himself  to 
Uterary  labors,  and  especially  to  writing  the  history 
of  his  father's  Efe  and  times.  Some  commencement 
was  made,  by  him,  of  the  preliminary  labors  requisite 
for  this  great  undertaking.  He  was,  however,  though 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  in  good  health.  He  pos- 
sessed an  undiminished  capacity  of  physical  and  in- 
tellectual action.  He  had  an  experience  of  affitirs^ 
larger  and  more  various  than  any  other  man  in 
America;  and  it  was  felt  by  the  pubUc,  that  he  ought 
to  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  return  to  the  poUtical 
service  of  the  country.  He  was  accordingly  chosen, 
at  the  next  congressional  election,  to  represent  the 
people  of  his  native  district,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  general  impression  among  his 
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personal  friends,  that,  in  yielding  to  this  call,  he  had 
not  chosen  wisely  for  his  happiness  or  fame.  It  was 
a  step  never  before  taken  by  a  retiring  chief  magis- 
trate. The  experience  and  wisdom  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  often  exerted  a  salutary  influence  over  public 
opinion,  for  the  very  reason  that  their  voice  was 
heard  only  from  the  seclusion  of  private  life,  by  those 
who  sought  their  counsel.  Mr.  Adams  was  about  to 
expose  himself  to  the  violence  oi  political  warfare, 
not  always  conducted  with  generosity  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  But  in  deciding  to  obey  the  call  of  his 
constituents,  he  followed,  I  adi  confident,  not  so  much 
the  strong  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  the  fixed  habit 
of  his  life,  as  an  inward,  all-controlling  sense  of  duty. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  capacity  to  be  useful,  and  his 
work  was  not  yet  done.  Besides,  he  needed  no  indul- 
gence, he  asked  no  favor,  he  feared  no  opposition. 

He  carried  into  Congress  the  diligence,  punctu- 
ality, and  spirit  of  labor,  which  were  his  second — ^I 
had  almost  said  his  first — ^nature.  My  seat  was,  for 
two  years,  by  his  side;  and  it  would  have  scarcely 
more  surprised  me  to  miss  one  of  the  marble  col- 
umns of  the  hall  from  its  pedestal,  than  to  see  his 
chrir  empty.  The  two  great  political  questions  of  the 
day  were  those  which  related  to  the  protective  and 
financial  systems.  He  was  placed,  by  the  speaker  of 
the  House,  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures.     He  was  friendly  to  the  policy  of  giving  our 
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rising  establishments  a  moderate  protection  against 
the  irregular  pressure  of  foreign  competition.  Be- 
lieving that  manufacturing  pursuits, — as  the  great 
school  of  mechanical  skill, — ^are  an  important  ele- 
ment of  national  prosperity,  he  thought  it  unwise  to 
allow  the  compensation  of  labor  in  this  department 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  starvation  standard  of 
Europe.  He  was  also  a  firm  and  efficient  champion 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  then  subsisting 
under  a  charter  of  Congress,  and,  up  to  that  time, 
conducted,  as  he  thought,  with  integrity.  On  these, 
and  all  the  other  topics  ci  the  day,  he  took  an  active 
part,  employing  himself  with  assiduity  in  the  commit- 
tee room,  preparing  elaborate  reports,  and,  occasion- 
ally, though  not  firequently,  pouring  out  the  affluence 
of  his  mind  in  debate. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  pardoned,  for  introducing  here 
a  sHght  personal  recollection,  which  serves,  in  some 
degree,  to  illustitite  his  habits.  The  sessions  of  the 
two  last  days  of  (I  think)  the  twenty-third  Congress 
were  prolonged,  the  one  for  nineteen,  and  the  other 
for  seventeen  hours.  At  the  close  of  the  last  day  s 
session,  he  remained  in  the  hall  of  the  house,  the 
last  seated  member  of  the  body.  One  after  another 
of  the  members  had  gone  home ;  many  of  them,  for 
hours.  The  hall, — ^brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  gaily 
attended,  as  was,  and  perhaps  is  still,  the  custom  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  evening  of  a  session, — 
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had  become  cold,  dark,  and  cheerless.  Of  the  mem- 
bers  who  remained,  to  prevent  the  pubUc  busmess 
£rom  dying  for  want  of  a  quorum,  most,  but  hunself, 
were  smking  from  exhaustion,  although  they  had 
probably  taken  their  meals  at  the  usual  hours,  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  After  the  adjournment,  I  went  up 
to  his  seat,  to  join  company  with  him  homeward; 
and,  as  I  knew  he  came  to  the  house  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  then  past  midnight,  I 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  taken  some  refreshment 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  said  he  had  not  left  his 
seat,  but,  holding  up  a  bit  of  hard  bread  in  his  fingers, 
gave  me  to  understand  in  what  way  he  had  sustained 
nature. 

Such  was  his  course  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, up  to  the  year  1835,  during  which  I  was  the 
daily  witness  of  it,  as  an  humble  associate  member. 
Had  he  retired  fix)m  Congress  at  that  time,  it  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  rather  with  a  reputation  brought 
to  the  house,  than  achieved  on  the  floor ;  a  reputation 
"  enough  to  fill  the  ambition  of  a  common  man,"  nay, 
of  a  very  uncommon  one ;  but  it  would  probably  have 
been  thought  that,  surpassing  most  others,  he  had 
hardly  equalled  himself.  But  from  this  time  forward, 
for  ten  years,  (1835-1845,)  he  assumed  a  position 
in  a  great  degree  new,  and  put  forth  a  wonderful 
increase  of  energy  and  power.  Some  of  the  former 
questions,  which  had  long  occupied  Congress,  had 
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been,  at  least  for  the  time,  disposed  of,  and  new  ones 
came  up,  which  roused  Mr.  Adams  to  a  higher  action 
of  his  faculties  than  he  had  yet  displayed.  He  was 
now  sixty-eight  years  of  age, — a  time  of  life,  I  need 
not  say,  at  which,  in  most  cases,  the  firmest  frame 
gives  way,  and  the  most  ardent  temper  cools ;  but  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Adams, — ^bold  and  indomitable  as  his 
whole  life  showed  it  to  be, — ^blazed  forth,  from  this 
time  forward,  for  ten  years,  with  a  fervor  and  strength 
which  astonished  his  friends,  and  stands,  as  I  think, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  with<mt  a  paralleL  I  do  not  for- 
get  the  limits  prescribed  to  me  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  speak ;  but  no  one,  capable  of  estimat- 
ing the  noblest  traits  of  character,  can  wish  me  to 
slur  over  this  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  life ;  no  one,  but 
must  be  touched  with  the  spectacle  which,  day  after 
day,  and  month  after  month,  and  session  after  session, 
was  exhibited  by  him,  to  whom  had  now  been  accorded, 
by  universal  consent,  the  title  of  the  "  old  man  elo- 
quent;"— and  far  more  deserving  of  it  he  was,  than 
the  somewhat  frigid  rhetorician  on  whom  it  was  ori- 
ginally bestowed.  There  he  sat,  the  deepest-stricken 
in  years,  but,  of  the  whole  body,  the  individual  most 
capable  of  physical  endurance  and  intellectual  effort ; 
his  bare  head  erects  while  younger  men  drooped ;  "  his 
peremptory,  eagle-sighted  eye "  unquenched,  both  by 
day  and  by  night : 


-^— ^  intrepidus  vultu,  meniitque  timeri 
Non  metuens. 
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It  is  nnnecessary  to  state  that  the  new  questions,  to 
which  I  refer,  were  those  connected  with  slavery.  On 
no  great  question,  perhaps,  has  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  been  more  decided,  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, than  on  this  subject.  It  is  but  a  little  more  than  a 
century  since  England  eagerly  stipulated  witli  Spain 
for  the  right  to  supply  the  Spanish  colonies  with  slaves 
fix>m  Africa ;  and  the  carrying  trade,  from  the  same 
ill-£EKted  coasts  to  our  own  Southern  States,  then  colo- 
nies, was  conducted  by  the  merchants  and  navigators 
of  our  own  New  England.  Within  the  present  gener- 
ation, we  have  seen  the  ^ve  trade  denounced  as  a 
capital  felony  in  both  countries.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  discussion  of  this  subject,  of  a  nature  powerfully 
to  affect  the  public  mind,  took  place  in  Congress,  till 
full  thirty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
It  then  arose  on  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  on  the  proposition  to 
incorporate  into  the  constitution  of  that  State  the 
principle  of  the  immortal  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the 
organization  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
viz.,  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  be  duly 
convicted/'  Mr.  Adams  was  in  the  department  of 
state  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Missoini,  and 
was  not  called  upon  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  general  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  commu- 
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nity  at  large  dates  from  a  still  more  recent  period, 
commencing  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams  s  accession 
to  the  presidency.  It  was  animated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
movement  which  took  place  about  the  same  time  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
resulted  in  that  most  illustrious  act  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence, by  which,  in  a  single  day,  eight  hundred 
thousand  fellow-beings  passed  from  a  state  of  bondage 
to  one  of  unconditional  freedom,  and  that  without  a 
cry  or  a  gesture  that  threatened  the  public  peace. 

The  pubUc  opinion  of  the  United  States,  sympa- 
thizing  as  it  must  at  all  iimes  with  that  of  the  other 
great  branches  of  the  human  family,  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  these  discussions  abroad,  and 
received  a  powerful  impulse  from  their  result.  With 
the  organized  agitation,  in  the  free  States,  of  the 
questions  connected  with  slavery,  Mr.  Adams  did  not, 
as  a  citizen  I  believe,  intimately  connect  himself. 
Toward  their  introduction  into  Congress,  as  subjects 
of  free  discussion,  he  contributed  more  than  any  other 
man;  than  all  others  united.  He  approached  the 
subject,  however,  with  a  caution  inspired  by  a  pro- 
found sense  of  its  difficulty  and  delicacy.  I  know 
it  to  have  been  his  opinion,  as  late  as  1828,  that, 
for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency,  the  candi- 
dates ought  to  be  selected  from  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  His  first  act  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  in  1831,  was  to  present  the  memorial  of 
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the  "  Friends,"  of  Philadelphia,  praying,  among  other 
things,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  but,  while  he  paid  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  motives  of  the  petitioners,  he  avowed  himself  not 
prepared  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  memorial.  But 
whether  it  was  that  his  own  opinions  and  feelings  had 
shared  tke  movement  of  the  general  mind  of  the  age 
on  this  subject ;  or  that  he  perceived,  in  the  course  (rf 
a  few  years,  that  the  time  had  come  wheuiit  must  he 
met  and  discussed  in  all  its  aspects ;  certain  it  is  that, 
from  the  time  the  right  of  petition  was  drawn  dis- 
tinctly in  question,  Mr.  Ad^yns  placed  himself  boldly 
on  that  ground,  and,  from  that  time  forward,  stood 
firmly  at  his  post,  as  the  acknowledged  congressional 
leader.  No  labor  was  too  great,  no  attention  too 
minute,  to  be  bestowed  by  him  in  receiving  and  pre- 
senting  the  petitions  which  were  poured  into  his  hands 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  No  strength  or  vio- 
lence of  opposition,  or  menaces  of  danger,  deterred 
him  from  the  office  he  had  assumed ;  and  every  at- 
tempt to  dishearten  and  silence  him  but  estabhshed, 
the  more  firmly,  the  moral  ascendency  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  house-  His  warmest  opponents, 
while  they  condemned  his  policy,  admitted  his  sincer- 
ity, admired  his  courage,  and  owned  his  power.  His 
rising  to  address  the  house  became  the  signal  for 
mute  and  respectfal  attention ;  the  distant  clustered 
round  his  seat ;  the  Hstless  and  the  idle  gave  heed, 
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and  every  word  that  fell  from  Tiis  lips  was  listened  to 
almost  like  the  response  of  an  oracle.  I  say  this  alike 
to  the  honor  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  to  your  recollection  the 
opening  of  the  26th  Congress,  in  December,  1889, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  two-fold  delegation  frcMoa 
New  Jersey,  the  house  was  unable,  for  some  time,  to 
complete  its  organization,  and  presented,  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  world,  the  perilous  and  discreditable  aspect 
of  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  people  unable 
to  form  themselves  into  a  constitutional  body.  Fully 
to  enter  into  the  scene,  it.  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  no  two  ideas  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  than  these ; — on«,  the  omnipotence 
of  eveiy  sovereign  parUamentary,  and  congressional 
body,  (I  mean,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  its  con- 
stitutional competence,)  and  the  other,  the  absolute 
inabiUly  of  one  of  these  omnipotent  bodies  to  make 
the  slightest  movement,  or  perform  the  most  indiffer- 
ent  act,  except  through  a  formal  expression  of  its  will 
by  its  duly  appointed  organs.  Now,  on  first  assembling, 
the  House  has  no  officers,  and  the  clerk  of  the  pre- 
ceding Congress  acts,  by  usage,  as  chairman  of  the 
body,  till  a  speaker  is  chosen.  On  this  occasion,  after 
reaching  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  acting  clerk 
declined  to  proceed  in  calling  the  roll,  and  refused  to 
entertain  any  of  the  motions  which  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  extricating  the  House  from  its  embarrass- 
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ment.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  members 
had  addressed  the  House  in  vain,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing but  confusion  and  disorder  in  prospect.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  Mr.  Adams  rose,  and  ex- 
pectation waited  on  his  words.  Having,  by  a  powerful 
iqppeal,  brought  the  yet  unorganized  assembly  to  a 
perception  of  its  hazardous  position,  he  submitted  a 
motion  requiring  the  acting  clerk  to  proceed  in  calUng 
the  roll.  This  and  similar  motions  had  ahready  been 
made  by  other  members.  The  difficulty  was,  that 
the  acting  clerk  declined  to  entertain  them.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Adams  was  immediately  interrupted  by  a 
burst  of  voices  demanding,  "  How  shall  the  question 
be  put?"  "  Who  will  put  the  question  ?"  The  voice 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  heard  above  the  tumult,  "  I  intend 
to  put  the  question  myself!"  That  word  brought 
order  out  of  chaos.  There  was  the  master-mind.  A 
distinguished  member  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Rhett,)  moved  that  Mr.  Adams  himself  should  act  as 
chairman  of  the  body  till  the  House  was  organized, 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  himself  put  the 
motion  to  the  House.  It  prevailed  unanimously,  and 
Mr.  Adams  was  conducted  to  the  chair,  amidst  the 
irrepressible  acclamations  of  the  spectators.  Well  did 
Mr.  Wise,  of  ^ginia,  say,  "  Sir,  I  regard  it  as  the 
proudest  hour  of  your  life ;  and  if,  when  you  shall  be 
gathered  to  your  fathers,"  (that  time,  alas,  is  now 
come  1)  "  I  were  asked  to  select  the  words  which,  in 
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my  judgment,  axe  best  calculated  to  give  at  once  the 
character  of  the  man,  I  would  inscribe  upon  your  tomb 
this  sentence,  *  I  will  put  the  question  myself/  " 

And  thus  it  was  that  he  was  established,  at  last,  in  a 
relation  to  tiie  House,  which  no  man  before  had  ever 
filled.  The  differences  of  opinion  of  course  were 
great;  the  shock  of  debate  often  violent;  but  it  was 
impossible  not  to  respect  the  fearless,  conscientious, 
unparalleled  old  man.  Into  this  feeling  at  last  every 
other  emotion  subsided;  and  I  know  not  to  which 
party  the  greater  praise  is  due, — the  aged  statesman 
who  had  so  nobly  earned  this  homage,  or  the  gen^ous 
opponents  by  whom  it  was  cheerfully  paid. 

Nor  was  this  spontaneous  deference  a  mere  per* 
sonal  sentiment,  confined  to  associates  on  the  floor 
of  Congress.  It  extended  to  the  People.  In  the 
summer  of  1848,  Mr.  Adams  was  invited  to  go  to 
Cincinnati,  and  lay  the  corner-stone  of  an  Observ^a- 
tory,  about  to  be  built  by  the  liberal  subscriptions  of 
the  Mends  of  science  in  that  city.  His  journey,  from 
Massachusetts  to  Ohio,  was  a  triumphal  procession. 
New  York  poured  out  the  population  of  her  dties 
and  villages  to  bid  him  welcome.  Since  the  visit  of 
Lafayette,  the  country  had  seen  nothing  like  it  And 
if  I  wished  to  prove  to  the  young  men  of  the  country, 
by  the  most  instructive  instances,  that  the  only  true 
greatness  is  that  which  rests  on  a  moral  basis,  I 
would  point  them  to  the  ex-president  of  the  United 
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States,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  the  ex-king 
of  the  French : — the  one,  retiring  to  private  life,  an 
nnsnccessfnl,  hnt  not  discredited,  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  chair  of  state ;  ruling,  in  a  serene  old  age, 
in  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens; 
borne,  at  seventy-six,  ahnost  on  their  shoddy's, 
from  one  joyous  reception  to  another:  the  other, 
sovereign,  but  yesterday,  of  a  kingdom  stretching  from 
Mount  Atlas  to  the  Rhine ;  master  of  an  army  to  bid 
defiance  to  Europe ;  witii  a  palace  for  every  month,  and 
a  revenue  of  three  millions  of  francs  for  every  day  in  the 
year;  and  to-day ,  (let  me  pot  seem  to  trample  on  the 
fallen,  as  I  utter  the  words,)  stealing  with  the  aged 
partner  of  his  throne  and  of  his  fall,  in  sordid 
disguise,  from  his  capital;  without  one  of  that 
mighty  host  to  strike  a  blow  in  his  defence,  if  not 
{torn  loyally,  at  least  irom  compassion ;  not  daring  to 
iQok  round,  even  to  see  if  the  child  were  safe,  on 
whom  he  had  just  bestowed  the  mockery  of  a  crown; 
and  compelled  to  beg  a  few  fruucs,  from  the  guards 
at  his  palace-door,  to  help  him  to  flee  from  his 
kingdom  t 

But  I  have  wandered  from  my  theme,  and  must 
Itfisten  with  you,  to  contemplate  a  far  different  termi- 
nation of  a  more  truly  glorious  career.  On  the  30th 
of  November,  1846,  Mr.  Adams,  being  then  at  the 
house  of  his  son,  in  Boston,  and  preparing  for  his 
departure  for  Washington,  walked  out,  with  a  friend, 
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to  visit  the  new  Medical  College,  and  was  struck  with 
palsy  by  the  way.    He  recovered  strength  enough  to 
return  in  a  few  weeks  to  Washington,  but  it  was,  in 
his  own  estimation,  the  stroke  of  death.    His  jour- 
nal,— ^kept  with  regularity  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury,— stops  that  day ;  and  when,  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  four  months,  he  resumed  it,  it  was  with  the 
caption  of  "  Posthumous  Memoir."    Having  recorded 
the  event  of  the  20th  of  November,  and  his  subse- 
quent confinement,  he  adds,  "  From  that  hour  I  date 
my  decease,  and  considor  myself,  for  every  useful 
purpose  to  myself  and  fePow-creatures,  dead;   and 
hence  I  call  this,  and  what  I  may  hereafter  write, 
a  posthumous  memoir."     From  this  time  forward, 
though  his  attendance  was  regularly  given  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  rarely  took  part  in  the 
debates.     His  summer  was  passed,  as  usual,  in  his 
native  village.    In  the  month  of  October  last,  h^ 
made  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Observatory, — ^an  institution  in  which 
he  ever  took  the  greatest  interest,  and  of  which  he 
was,  from  the  first,  a  most  Uberal  benefactor, — and 
shortly  afterwards  drew  up  the  admirable  letter,  in 
reference  to  this  estabUshment,  and  the  promotion 
generally  of  astronomical  science, — a  letter  which  at- 
tracted universal  attention  a  few  weeks  since,  in  the 
public  prints.     This  was  the  last  letter,  I  believe,  of 
considerable    length,  wholly  written  with  his  own 
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hand.  He  returned  to  Washington  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  resumed  his  usual  attendance  in  the 
Capitol ;  but  the  sands  were  nearly  run  out. 

Never  did  a  noble  life  terminate  in  a  more  beauti- 
ful close.  On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  February,  he 
appeared  in  unusual  health.  He  attended  public 
worship,  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  Capitol,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  at  St.  John's  Church.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  retired,  with  his  wife,  to  his  library, 
where  she  read  to  him  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
force,  on  Time, — ^hovering,  as  he  was,  on  the  verge  of 
Eternity.  This  was  the  last  night  which  he  passed 
beneath  his  own  roof.  On  Monday,  the  21st,  he 
rose  at  his  usual  very  early  hour,  and  engaged  in  his 
accustomed  occupations  with  his  pen.  An  extraordi- 
nary alacrity  pervaded  his  movements ;  the  cheerful 
step  with  which  he  ascended  the  Capitol  was 
remarked  by  his  attendants ;  and,  at  about  half-past 
twelve,  as  he  seemed  rising  in  his  seat,  he  was  struck 
with  death.  His  last  audible  words  were,  "This  is 
the  end  of  earth," — ^"I  am  composed."  He  con- 
tinned  to  breathe,  but  without  apparent  conscious- 
ness, till  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  instant,  and 
died  in  the  Capitol. 

Go  there,  politician,  and  behold  a  fall  worth  all  the 
triumphs  the  Capitol  ever  witnessed !  Go  there,  scep- 
tic, you  who  believe  that  matter  and  mind  are  one, 
and  both  are  a  "  kneaded  clod,"  and  explain  how  it  is 
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that,  within  that  aged  and  shattered  frame,  just  sink- 
ing into  the  dust  from  which  it  was  taken,  there  can 
dwell  a  principle  of  thought  and  feeling  endued  with 
such  a  divine  serenity  and  courage,  and  composed, 
because  it  feels,  that  the  end  of  earth  is  the  beginning 
of  heaven  1 

Thus  fell,  at  the  post  of  duty,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  have  appeared  among  us,  not 
so  much  dying,  as  translated  from  the  field  of  his 
earthly  labors  and  honors  to  a  higher  sphere.  I  have 
left  myself  litde  space  or  strength  to  add  any  thing  to 
the  narrative  of  his  life  by  way  of  portraying  his  char- 
acter. Some  attempt,  however,  of  that  kind,  you  will 
expect 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  of  the  rarest  intellectual  en- 
dowments. His  perception  was  singularly  accurate 
and  penetrating.  Whenever  he  undertook  to  investi- 
gate a  subject,  he  was  sure  to  attain  the  clearest  ideas 
of  it  which  its  nature  admitted.  What  he  knew,  he 
knew  with  great  precision.  His  argumentative  powers 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  admirably  trained. 
When  he  entered  the  field  of  controversy,  it  was  a 
strong  and  a  bold  man  that  voluntarily  encountered  him 
a  second  time.  His  memory  was  wonderful.  Every 
thing  he  had  seen  or  read,  every  occurrence  in  his 
long  and  crowded  life,  was  at  all  times  present  to  his 
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recollection.  This  was  the  more  remarkahle,  as  he 
had,  aknost  from  the  age  of  boyhood,  followed  the 
practice  of  recording,  from  day  to  day,  every  incident 
of  importance, — a  practice  thought  to  weaken  the 
memory.  This  wonderful  power  of  recollection  was 
aided  by  the  strict  method  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies  for  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and  until  weighed 
down  by  the  burdens  of  executive  office,  on  entering 
the  department  of  state.  He  had,  withal,  a  diligence 
which  nothing  could  weary.  He  rose  at  the  earliest 
hour,  and  had  an  occupation  for  every  moment  of  the 
day. 

Without  having  made  a  distinct  pursuit  of  any  one 
branch  of  knowledge,  he  was  probably  possessed  of  a 
greater  amount  and  variety  of  accurate  information 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  he  had  pushed  his  inquiries  far  beyond 
the  profession  to  which  he  was  bred,  or  that  reading 
which  belongs  directly  to  the  publicist  and  the  states- 
man. Few  among  us  drank  so  deeply  at  the  ancient 
fountains.  To  his  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  added  the  two 
leading  languages  of  continental  Europe,  of  which  the 
French  was  a  second  mother-tongue.  The  orations 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  works  of  Cicero ;  the  critical  works  of  Aris- 
totle and  Quintilian;  the  historical  works  of  Taci- 
tus, (all  of  which  he  had  translated  at  school;)  a  con- 
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siderable  part  of  the  poems  of  Ovid,  whom  he  greatly 
admired;  the  satires  of  Juvenal;  in  French,  Pascal, 
MoU^re,  and  La  Fontaine ;  in  Enghsh,  Shakespeare, 
his  greatest  favorite,  with  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
Burke, — ^were  stamped  upon  his  memory.  These 
were  studies  which  he  never  wholly  sacrificed  to  the 
calls  of  business,  however  urgent.  The  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  at  least  as  filled  by  Mr. 
Adams,  is  one  of  extreme  labor,  but  he  found  time, 
amidst  its  incessant  calls  and  interruptions,  to  address 
a  series  of  letters  to  his  youngest  son, — some  of  them, 
written  in  the  busiest  period  of  the  session, — contain- 
ing an  elaborate  analysis  of  several  of  the  orations  of 
Cicero,  designed  to  aid  the  young  man  in  the  perusal 
of  this,  his  favorite  author.  At  the  dose  of  one  of 
these  letters,  (as  if  it  were  impossible  to  fill  up  his 
industrious  day,)  he  adds,  that  he  is  reading  Evelyn  s 
Sylva  with  great  deUght.  Some  of  these  letters  would 
be  thought  a  good  day  s  work  for  a  scholar  by  pro- 
fession. But  Mr.  Adams  wrote  with  a  rapidity  and 
ease,  which  would  hardly  have  been  suspected  from 
his  somewhat  measured  style.  Notwithstanding  the 
finish  of  his  sentences,  they  were,  like  Gibbons, 
struck  off  at  once,  and  never  had  to  be  retouched. 
I  remember  that  once,  as  I  sat  by  his  side  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  manuscript  of 
a  report  of  great  length  which  he  had  brought  into 
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the  House,  and  in  which,  as  I  turned  over  the  leaves, 
I  could  not  perceive  an  interlineation,  that  I  made  a 
remark  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  told  me  it  was  the 
first  draft,  and  had  never  been  copied ;  and,  in  that 
condition,  it  was  sent  to  the  press,  though  sure  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  severest  criticism. 

To  his  profession,  Mr.  Adams  gave  but  a  few  years 
of  his  hfe,  and  those  not  exclusively.  He  had,  how- 
ever, mastered  the  elementary  learning  and  the  forms 
of  the  law,  and,  in  the  fourth  year  after  entering  upon 
the  practice,  supported  himself  by  his  professional 
earnings.  In  later  life,  ha  appeared  at  the  bar,  on  a 
few  important  occasions,  with  distinction  and  success. 
During  his  residence  in  Russia,  Mr.  Madison  made 
him  an  offer  of  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  he  declined.  As  a 
public  speaker,  whether  at  the  senate  or  the  bar,  he 
was  grave,  clear,  and  impressive, — ^formidable  in  retort, 
powerful  in  invective, — sometimes  giving  the  reins  to 
a  playful  fancy,  and,  when  the  subject  and  occasion 
admitted,  vehement  and  impassioned, — ^neglectful  of 
the  lighter  graces  of  manner,  but,  at  all  times,  rivet- 
ing the  attention  of  his  audience.  When,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four,  he  came  into  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  as  the  volunteer  counsel  of  the  Africans 
on  board  the  Amistad,  he  displayed  a  forensic  talent, 
which  would  have  added  lustre  to  the  brightest  name 
in  the  profession. 
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But  it  is  as  a  politician^  as  a  statesman,  and  a  chief 
magistrate,  that  he  will  hereafter  be  chiefly  remem- 
bered  in  the  annals  of  the  country ;  and  it  will  be 
among  those  who  have  served  her  the  longest,  the 
most  zealously,  the  most  ably,  the  most  conscien- 
tiously. Breathing,  as  we  do,  an  atmosphere  heated 
with  the  passions  of  the  day;  swayed,  as  we  all  are, 
by  our  own  prejudices,  it  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  his  poUtical  course.  Impartiahty  in  our 
opinions  of  contemporaries  is  often  the  name  which 
we  give  to  our  own  adverse  conceptions.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  most  men,  eitter  from  temperament  or 
education,  to  lean  decidedly  either  to  the  conservative 
or  progressive  tendency,  which  forms  respectively  the 
basis  of  our  parties.  In  Mr.  Adams's  poUtical  system 
there  was  a  singular  mixture  of  both  principles.  This 
led  him,  early  in  his  political  career,  to  adopt  a  course 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities  and 
examples  in  the  coimtry,  that  of  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  intimate  and  exclusive  union  with  any 
party.  This  pohcy  was  studiously  pursued  by  Gen- 
eral Washington.  He  retained  in  his  cabinet  the  two 
great  rival  leaders,  as  long  as  they  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sit  side  by  side ;  and  in  appointing  ministers 
to  Great  Britain  and  to  France,  at  a  very  critical  period 
of  our  foreign  relations,  he  acted  upon  the  same 
principle.  Mr.  Jeflferson,  in  his  inaugural  address 
in  1801,  says,  "We  have  called  by  different  names 
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brethr€(li  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  repub- 
licans: we  are  all  federalists;"  and  in  1817,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  exhorted  Mr.  Monroe  to  destroy  the 
monster,  party.  It  was,  I  think,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  Mr.  Adams,  when  the  state  government 
was  organized  in  1803,  was  desirous  of  constituting 
the  executive  council  by  a  fair  representation  of  the 
two  parties.  But  this  policy,  I  suspect,  can  never 
be  effectively  pursued,  at  those  periods  when  it  would 
be  of  any  importance,  viz.,  times  of  high  political 
excitement.  A  real  independence  of  party  ties,  on 
great  questions  and  in  difficult  times,  will,  I  fear, 
rarely  be  asserted  without  great  personal  sacrifices 
and  violent  colUsions.  Those  whose  general  views 
are  in  sympathy,  if  separated  on  individual  measures 
of  great  interest,  become,  for  that  very  reason,  the 
more  estranged;  and  the  confidence  and  admiration 
of  years  are  succeeded  by  alienation  and  bitterness. 
Burke  and  Fox,  the  dearest  of  Mends  and  the 
trustiest  of  allies,  parted  from  each  other  on  the 
floor  of  parliament  with  tears,  but  still  they  parted, 
and  forever.  Happy  the  statesman,  who,  when  the 
collisions  of  the  day  are  past  and  forgotten,  shall  pos- 
sess titles  to  the  abiding  interest  and  respect  of  his 
countrymen  as  brilliant  and  substantial  as  those  of 
Mr.  Adams  I 

In  the  high  offices  which  he  filled  in  the  govern- 
ment,  he  may  be  safely  held  up  as  a  model  of  a  public 
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servant.  As  a  diplomatist,  his  rank  has  been  assigned 
by  Washington.  As  an  executive  officer,  the  duty  of 
the  day,  however  uninviting,  was  discharged  as  if  it 
were  an  object  of  the  most  attractive  interest  The 
most  obsolete  and  complicated  claim,  if  it  became 
necessary  for  Mr.  Adams  to  pass  upon  it,  was  sifted 
to  the  bottom  with  the  mechanical  patience  of  an  au- 
ditor of  accounts ;  and  woe  to  the  fallacy,  if  any  there 
were,  which  lurked  in  the  statement  A  "  report  on 
weights  and  measures,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  official  duiy,  is  entitled  to  the 
character  of  a  scientific  treatise.  In  executing  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was  gov- 
emed  by  two  noble  principles,  (rftener  professed  than 
carried  into  full  practice.  The  first  related  to  measures^ 
and  was  an  all  but  superstitious  respect  for  the  con- 
stitution and  the  law.  Laboring  as  he  did,  by  the 
strange  perversity  of  party  judgments,  under  the 
odium  of  latitudinarian  doctrines,  there  never  lived 
the  public  man,  or  the  magistrate,  who  carried  into 
every  act  of  official  duty  a  deeper  sense  of  the  binding 
power  of  the  constitution  and  the  law,  as  a  rule  of 
conduct  fi*om  which  there  was  no  appeal.  The  second 
principle  regarded  mm^  and  was  that  of  conscientious 
impartiality.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  did  not  confer 
important  offices,  when  the  nomination  was  freely  at 
his  discretion,  on  poUtical  firiends, — ^the  services  of 
none  others  can  be  commanded  for  places  of  high 
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trust  and  confidence, — ^but  political  friendship  never 
was  the  paramount  consideration.  He  found  a  ma- 
jority of  the  offices  in  the  country  in  the  possession  of 
his  political  opponents,  and  he  never  removed  one  of 
them  to  make  way  for  a  friend.  He  invited  Mr. 
Crawford,  a  rival  candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  re- 
tain  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. He  decided  a  long-standing  controversy  about 
rank  between  the  highest  officers  of  the  army,  against 
his  political  interests.  He  brought  to  every  ques- 
tion that  required  his  deeiaion,  however  v^rapped  up 
in  personal  considerations,  the  inflexibility  of  a  judi- 
cial tribunal. 

As  a  man,  he  had,  no  doubt,  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  (fair  subjects  of  criticism  to  the  happy 
few  who  are  immaculate,)  but  not,  I  think,  those 
most  frequently  laid  to  his  charge.  He  was  not,  for 
instance,  parsimonious  or  avaricious.  Thrown,  from 
his  first  start  in  life,  upon  his  own  resources,  he 
determined  to  Uve  within  his  means,  and  studied  a 
decent  economy;  not  because  he  loved  money,  but 
because  he  loved  independence.  That  object  at- 
tained, he  ceased  to  exercise  even  ordinary  thrift  in  the 
management  of  his  affidrs ;  but  he  did  not  cease,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  to  lend  an  ear  to  every  call,  (public  or 
private,)  upon  his  UberaUty,  far  beyond  the  extent  of 
his  income.  He  did  not,  as  a  minister  abroad,  load 
himself  with  debt,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  being  distanced  in  a  race  of  profusion  with 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  whose  princely  incomes  are 
swelled  by  princely  salaries;  but,  from  the  time  of 
his  first  residence  at  Washington,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  close  of  his  presidency,  and  even  of  his 
life,  the  hospitality  of  his  house  and  of  his  table  was 
proverbial.  Neither  office,  I  beUeve,  added  a  dollar  to 
his  fortune.  He  was  plain  in  his  personal  habits  and 
dress,  because  he  was  simple  in  his  tastes  and  feel- 
ings. What  attraction  can  there  be  to  a  thoughtful, 
studious  man, — with  gre^ut  affiurs  upon  his  hands  and 
upon  his  thoughts, — ^in  the  wretched  and  fatiguing 
vanities  which  are  the  principal  sources  of  expense  ? 
There  was  an  occasional  abstraction  and  reserve  in 
his  manner,  which  led  those  who  did  not  observe 
him  more  closely,  to  think  him  deficient  in  warmth 
and  cordiality.  But,  while  he  wanted  a  certain  cheer- 
ful  flexibihty  and  sprightliness,  which,  when  accom- 
panied with  sincerity  and  frankness,  are  a  very  envi- 
able  endowment  for  a  public  man, — eminently  useful 
in  making  friends, — yet,  in  real  kindness  of  nature, 
and  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  no  man  sur- 
passed him.  His  venerable  classmate  bears  witness 
that  he  contributed  his  full  share  to  the  hilarity  of 
the  social  circle ;  and  sure  I  am  there  must  be  around 
me  some  who  can  remember  with  me  the  hours,  for 
which  they  have  hung  delighted  on  the  fascination 
of  his  social  converse.    As  £ar  as  the  higher  sym- 
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pathies  of  our  nature  are  concerned, — ^the  master 
affections,  whose  sphere  is  far  above  the  Utile  con- 
Tentional  courtesies  of  life, — a  warmer  spirit  never 
dwelt  in  a  human  frame. 

But  I  have  left  untouched  the  great  qualities  of 
the  man,  the  traits  which  formed  the  heroism  of  his 
character,  and  would  have  made  him,  at  all  times, 
and  in  any  career,  a  person  of  the  highest  mark  and 
force.  These  were,  his  lion-heart,  which  knew  not 
the  fear  of  man ;  and  his  religious  spirit,  which  feared 
God  in  all  things,  constantly,  profoundly,  and  practi- 
cally. A  person  of  truer  courage,  physical  and  moral, 
I  think  never  hved.  In  whatever  caUing  of  life  he 
had  grown  up,  this  trait,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been 
conspicuous.  Had  he  been  a  common  sailor,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  go  to  the  mast-head, 
when  the  topsails  were  flying  into  ribbons.  He  never 
was  called  to  expose  his  life  in  the  field ;  but,  had  his 
duty  required  it,  he  was  a  man  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope, 
with  a  steady  step,  through  a  breach  spouting  with 
fire.  It  was  his  custom, — at  a  time  when  personal 
violence  toward  individuals  politically  obnoxious  was 
not  uncommon, — ^to  walk  the  unwatched  and  desolate 
streets  of  Washington  alone,  and  before  sun-rise. 
This  may  be  set  down  to  the  steadiness  of  nerves, 
which  is  shared  by  men  of  inferior  tone  of  mind. 
But  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives, — 
in  the  great  struggle  into  which  he  plunged,  from 
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a  conscientious  sense  of  duty,  in  the  closing  years  of 
his  life, — and  in  the  boldness  and  resolution  with 
which  he  trod  on  ground  never  before  thrown  open  to 
free  discussion,  he  evinced  a  moral  courage,  founded 
on  the  only  true  basis  of  moral  principle,  of  which  I 
know  no  brighter  example.  It  was  witii  this  he  warred, 
and  with  this  he  conquered ;  strong  in  the  soun^ess  of 
his  honest  heart,  strong  in  the  fear  of  God, — ^the  last 
great  dominant  principle  of  his  Ufe  and  character. 

There  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.  There  it  was 
that  he  exhibited,  in  its  true  type,  the  sterling  quality 
of  the  good  old  stock  of  which  he  came.  Ofl&ces, 
and  affairs,  and  honors,  and  studies,  left  room  in  his 
soul  for  FaitJu  No  man  laid  hold,  with  a  firmer  grasp, 
of  the  realities  of  life ;  but  no  man  dwelt  more  steadily 
on  the  mysterious  realities  beyond  life.  He  enter- 
tained a  profound,  I  had  almost  said  an  obsolete,  rev- 
erence for  sacred  things.  The  daily  and  systematic 
perusal  of  the  Bible  was  an  occupation  with  which  no 
other  duty  was  allowed  to  interfere.  He  attended  the 
pubUc  offices  of  social  worship  with  a  constancy  sel- 
dom witnessed  in  this  busy  and  philosophic  age.  Still 
there  was  nothing  austere  or  narrow-minded  in  his 
religion  ;  there  was  no  affectation  of  rigor  in  his  life 
or  manners ;  no  unreflecting  adoption  of  traditionary 
opinions  in  matters  of  beUef.  He  remained,  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  an  inquirer  after  truth.  He  regu- 
arly  attended  the  public  worship  of  churches  widely 
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differing  from  each  other  in  doctrinal  peculiarities. 
The  daily  entry  of  his  journal,  for  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  begins  with  a  passage  extracted  frx)m  Scrip- 
ture, followed  with  his  own  meditation  and  commen- 
taiy ;  and,  thus  commencmg  the  day,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  Unity  of  his  habitu^  reflections,  as 
large  a  portion  was  thrown  forward  to  the  world  of 
spirits,  as  was  retained  by  the  passing  scene. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  is  no  sulject  of  vulgar 
sorrow.  Domestic  affiction  itself  bows  with  resig- 
nation at  an  event  so  mature  in  its  season ;  so  rich 
in  its  consolations ;  so  x^ed  into  sublimity  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  parting  scene.  Of  all  the  great  ora- 
tors and  statesmen  in  the  world,  he  alone  has,  I  think, 
lived  out  the  full  term  of  a  long  life  in  actual  service, 
and  died  on  the  field  of  duty,  in  the  public  eye,  within 
the  halls  of  pubKc  council.  The  great  majority  of 
public  men,  who  most  resemble  him,  drop  away  satis- 
fied, perhaps  disgusted,  as  years  begin  to  wane ;  many 
break  down  at  the  meridian ;  in  other  times  and  coun- 
tries, not  a  few  have  laid  their  heads  on  the  block. 
Demosthenes,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  swallowed  poison, 
while  the  pursuer  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge.  Cicero,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four,  stretched  out  his  neck  from  his  lit- 
ter to  the  hired  assassin.  Our  illustrious  fellow- 
citizen,  in  the  fulness  of  his  years  and  of  his  honors, 
upon  a  day  that  was  shaking,  in  Europe,  the  pillars 
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of  a  monarchy  to  the  dust,  fell  cahnly  at  his  post, 
amidst  yenerating  associates,  and  breathed  his  last 
within  the  Capitol : 

"  And,  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 
With  Grod  not  parted  firom  him, — 
But  fayoring  and  assisting  to  the  end. 
Nothmg  is  heie  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail, 
Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt. 
Dispraise  or  blame, — ^nothing  but  well  and  &ir, 
And  what  may  qniet  us,  in  a  death  so  noble.'* 
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JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS, 

W  TBI 

LEGISLATURE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


I. 

Voluntary,  by  the  Orchestra. 

n. 

SoLKBfN  Chant,  by  the  Choir. 

1.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feaieth  the  Lord :  that  delighteth  greatly  in 

his  oommandments. 
3.  Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness :  the  righteous  shall 

be  hdd  in  everlasting  lemembranoe. 
3.  The  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  dust  that  is  blown  away  by  the 

wind:  like  the  smoke  which  is  dispersed  here  and  there  by  a 

tempest: 
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4.  And  pasaeth  away  as  the  remembiance  of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  a 

day. 
6.  But  the  righteous  live  foreTermoie :  their  reward  also  is  with  the 

Lord,  and  the  care  of  them  is  with  the  Most  High. 

6.  Therefore  shall  they  receive  a  glorious  kingdom  and  a  beautlM 

crown  from  the  Lord's  hand :  for  with  his  right  hand  shall  he 
oorer  them,  and  with  his  arm  shall  he  protect  them. 

7.  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  no  torment 

shall  touch  them :  in  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seem  to  die, 
and  their  d^>arture  is  taken  for  misery,  and  their  going  firom  ns  to 
be  utter  destruction. 

8.  But  they  are  in  peace :  for  though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of 

men, 

9.  Tet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality :  and  having  been  a  littl&ckasr 

tised,  they  shall  be  greatly  rewarded. 

10.  For  God  hath  proved  them,  and  fbund  them  worthy  for  himself :  and 

they  shall  judge  the  nations,  and  their  Lord  shall  reign  forever. 

11.  I  heard  a  voice  firom  heaven,  saying.  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 

in  the  Lord :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

in. 

Prater,  by  thb  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol, 

CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  SENATE. 
IV. 

Htmn. — ^TuNB,  "Savannah." 

O  what  is  ICan,  great  Maker  of  Mankiiid, 
That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear ! 

That  thou  adom'st  him  with  so  great  a  mind, 
Mak'st  him  a  long  and  e'en  an  angel's  peer. 

0  what  a  lively  lift,  what  heavenly  power. 
What  spreadmg  virtue,  what  a  iqparkling  fire, 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  hew  rich  a  dower. 
Dost  Thou  within  this  dying  fledi  inspire ! 
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Thou  hast  not  given  these  hlessings  for  a  day, 
Nor  made  them  on  the  body's  life  depend ; 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye, 
And,  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end. 

Heaven  waxeth  old,  and  all  the  spheres  above 
Shall  one  day  faint,  and  their  swift  motion  stay ; 

And  time  itself,  in  time,  shall  cease  to  move. 
Only  the  soul  survives  and  lives  for  aye. 

Cast  down  thyself  then,  Man,  and  strive  to  raise 
The  glory  of  thy  Maker's  sacred  name ; 

Use  all  thy  powers,  that  blessed  Power  to  praise, 
Which  gives  thee  power  to  be,  and  use  the  same. 

V. 

Eulogy,  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

VI. 

Am  AND  Chorus,  from  Handel's  "Messuh." 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth :  and  though  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  Grod.  For  now  is  Christ  risen  hom  the  dead,  the  first 
finilB  of  them  that  sleep. 

Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead :    For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 


THl  MUSIO  WAS  FBBfORMlD  BY  THB  HANDEL  AND  HATDN  800IETY. 


BiaATUM.— On  paft  6,  lint  3,  for  pmding  iwd  prteedmg. 
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ORATION. 


I  ENTER,  fellow  citizens,  upon  the  performance  of  the  part  assigned 
to  me  in  these  solemnities,  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  my  ina- 
bility to  give  utterance  to  what  all  of  us  feel  to  be  due  to  the  occa- 
sion. I  have  found  it  impossible  to  put  my  own  conceptions  into 
words.  How  then  can  I  hope  to  give  adequate  expression  to  yours t 
For  what  is  the  event  we  thus  commemorate? 

The  angel  of  Death,  ever  hovering  over  these  regions  of  mortality, 
to  execute  his  dread  commission  from  the  Almighty  Throne,  has 
struck  do^n  the  most  aged,  the  most  venerable,  and  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  our  public  servants,  John  Quinct  Adams.  Dust  thou  artj 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.  This  inexorable  fiat,  pronounced 
upon  all  the  human  race,  has  taken  him  from  among  the  living.  So 
far  as  such  a  man  can  die,  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
February  last.  To  him,  in  his  last  sublime  and  solemn  words,  that 
teas  the  end  of  earthy  and  he  was  content!  His  work  was  done,  his  au- 
dit closed,  and  the  balance  struck  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Blessed 
art  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord;  for  they  rest  from  their  labors^  and 
their  TDorks  do  follow  them!  Yes,  that  weather-beaten,  toil-worn  frame 
now  rests  from  its  labors,  in  the  last  long  repose;  while  the  ever  liv- 
ing soul,  fraught  with  riches  of  wisdom  seldom  acquired  on  earth, 
has  winged  its  flight  to  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

Bat  why  are  we  therefore  met  here  together?  What  is  this 
man's  death  to  us?  Was  he  of  our  kindred?  No.  Few  of  us,  per- 
chance, had  ever  spoken  to  him.  With  none,  probably,  had  he  con- 
sanguinity. Nor  is  it  simply  because  another  man  has  died— ano- 
ther drop  been  taken  from  the  great  ocean  of  existence;  for  death, 
as  Hamlet  says,  is  common — the  most  common  as  well  as  certain  of  all 
events.  Oftener  than  our  own  pulse  throbs,  the  pulse  of  some  other 
mortal,  somewhere  on  the  globe,  ceases  to  throb.  Every  second  of 
time  bears  witness  to  the  extinction  of  some  human  life.    What 
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then  18  a  single  unit  in  this  mighty  sumt    More  are  bom  than  die; 
and  the  procession  of  the  generations  goes  on  increasing. 

What  then  is  this  particular  death  to  us?  Did  it  occur  premar 
turelyt  No.  The  deceased  was  in  his  eighty-first  year— far  past 
the  ordinary  goal.  The  shock  of  com  was  fully  ripe  for  the  harvest. 
It  was  time  for  such  a  man  to  die*  He  had  fulfilled  his  great  mis- 
sion, and  was  waiting  for  his  recall. 

And  the  place — who  would  have  wished  such  a  man  to  die  else- 
where? He  fell  in  the  nation's  capitol,  at  his  post  of  duty,  in  the 
very  act,  probably,  of  rising  to  make  some  motion.  As  the  great 
Chatham  fell,  so  he  fell— surrounded  by  his  peers,  if  peers  he  had— 
say  rather,  surrounded  by  the  nation's  representatives.  He  fell  then 
in  the  place  where  such  a  man  should  M\ — where,  it  is  said,  he  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  fall.    The  veteran  warrior  died  on  his  battle 

field. 

The  manner  too — what  else  could  have  been  desired?  No  driv- 
elling decrepitude— no  lingering  agony— no  gradual  sinking  into  a 
a  second  childhood.  The  giant  oak  was  strack  down  at  once  by  a 
bolt  from  heaven.  None  had  to  gaze  upon  a  slowly  crumbling  ruin. 
None  will  remember  him  as  a  worn  out  imbecile.  He  was  all  him- 
self, while  conscious  of  being.  He  died  then  as  he  might  well  have 
prayed  to  die.  And,  whether  we  look  to  the  time,  place,  or  manner, 
we  may  borrow  the  language  of  an  ancient  author  whom  he  loved 
to  quote — Felix  non  vitae  lanium  clarilate^  sed  etiam  opportunitate 
mortis.*  Had  it  been  the  will  of  Heaven  to  impress  our  rulers,  at 
this  momentous  crisis  in  our  public  affairs — when  matters  of  such 
grave  and  solemn  import  were  depending  before  them — with  the 
deepest  possible  sense  of  the  awful  responsibilities  under  which  they 
were  acting — what  event  so  suitable  as  this?  Their  Nestor  struck 
down  in  their  very  presence — their  Patriarch  summoned  from  their 
midst  before  the  bar  of  Jehovah! 

The  day  too  was  almost  the  very  one  to  have  been  wished.  There 
are  two  days,  singled  out  by  Americans  from  all  the  year,  as  hal- 
lowed days.  On  one  our  National  Independence  was  bora,  and  the 
elder  Adams  and  Jefferson  died;  on  the  other,  Washington  was  bora, 
and  the  younger  Adams  did  all  but  die.  For  although  he  breathed 
until  the  next  morning,  yet  the  conscious  being  was  dead.  Say 
then  that  this  birthday  of  Washington  has  acquired  new  sacred - 
ness  from  the  death  of  Adams. 

*  Fortunate  not  only  in  the  renown  of  his  life,  but  also  in  the  cirouroaunces  of  his 
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Are  we  then  met  to  grieve  at  such  a  death  as  this?  Not  certaiDlj 
for  the  sake  of  the  departed.  For  we  know  from  his  own  dying 
lips  that  he  was  content.  Through  life  he  had  ever  <^  walked  at- 
tended by  the  strong  siding  champion  Conscience/'  Probably  no 
man  ever  looked  back  upon  so  long,  so  high,  and  so  varied  a  career, 
with  less  to  regret  in  the  calm  and  solemn  retrospect.  Errors  he 
doubtless  had  committed,  for  he  was  human.  But  I  am  one  of  those, 
who,  upon  a  careful  scrutiny  of  his  life,  though  often  differing  from 
him  in  opinion,  are  constrained  to  believe  that  his  intentions  were 
always  honest.  And  I  have  often  thought,  that  were  I  called  upon 
to  single  out,  from  all  the  great  men  of  our  day,  the  one  who  came 
nearest  to  the  idea  of  Horace — Integer  vitae^  scelerisque  /)uru«— de- 
scribing a  man  of  pure  integrity  and  blameless  life— or  to  that  which 
Macbeth  is  made  to  express  of  Duncan,  who  ^  bad  borne  his  facul- 
ties so  meek,^  and  ^^been  so  clear  in  his  great  office'' — or  to  that 
which  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  made  to  paint  by  way  of  exhortation  to 
Cromwell — 

**  Be  just  and  fear  not; 
**  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim^t  at,  be  thy  Couittrt's, 
••Thy  God's,  and  Truth's^  then  if  thou  falPst,  O  Cromwell, 
••  Thou  faiPst  a  blessed  martyr"— 

I  say,  were  I  called  upon  to  single  out  the  man  of  our  times,  who 
most  nearly  realized  these  ideals,  I  should  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
the  name  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  source  of  his  content.  He  was  more 
than  simply  an  honest  man.  He  was,  in  the  deepest  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian — in  practice  as  well  as  faith  a  Chris- 
tian. As  the  sublime  precepts  of  Christianity  had  been  his  guide 
through  life,  so  its  blessed  promises  became  bis  hope  in  death. 
Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  s/iadow  of  death,  yet  will 
I  fear  no  evil;  for  Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they 
comfort  me.  Immortality  was  to  him,  not  a  philosophic  speculation, 
but  a  revealed  fact,  a  glorious  certainty.  He  felt  as  sure  of  life  be- 
yond the  grave,  as  of  life  this  side  of  it.  What  then  was  death  to 
himt  Only  the  commencement  of  a  higher  life — the  entrance  upon 
an  immediate  communion  with  kindred  spirits  of  all  ages  and  climes 
— an  introduction  to  those  great  and  good  men  of  the  past,  whom 
until  now  he  knew  only  by  their  undying  renown,  as  benefactors  of 
their  race,  handed  down  by  history  for  perpetual  examples — but, 
most  of  all,  an  admission  to  the  awful  presence  of  his  Father,  and 
our  Father,  his  God,  and  our  God! 

•*  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 

••  Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 

-DUpraise  or  blame;  nothmg  but  well  and  fair,    ,^^^  byGoOQlc 

••And  what  may  quiet  ns  in  a  death  so  noble.''  ^  o 
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Shall  we  then  mourn  the  lots  which  our  country  has  sastaiDedt 
Such  is  not  tnj  feeling.  From  the  first  announcement  until  now, 
the  predominant  emotion  of  my  bosom  has  been,  profound  gratitude 
to  Heaven  for  giving  us  such  a  man,  and  sparing  him  so  long.  I  lose 
my  regret  that  he  is  dead,  in  my  deep  joy  that  he  has  lived:  and  this 
I  believe  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  his  countrymen.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  does  the  priceless  value  of  such  a  man  begin  to  be 
appreciated.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  probably  had  as 
few  enemies  as  any  great  man  ever  had.  But  in  politics,  party 
spirit  perversely  tinges  every  thing  with  its  own  hues.  No  eminent 
statesman  can  be  without  zealous  opponents,  as  well  as  partizans. 
The  one  detract,  as  much  as  the  other  exaggerate;  and  the  truth 
is  but  dimly  seen,  if  seen  at  alU  through  this  turbid  medium.  But 
death  disperses  the  mist,  dispels  the  clouds;  and  through  the  clear 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  their  memory,  the  dead  are  seen  truly, 
as  they  could  not  be  while  living.  Already  has  this  been  most 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mn  Adams.  The  most  glow- 
ing and  heart-felt  eulogies,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  came  from 
those  who  had  been  his  most  determined  political  opponents.  Party 
animosities  were  all  forgotten;  the  politician  was  merged  in  the 
higher  character  of  the  man;  and  the  warm  sympathies  of  every 
generous  heart  gushed  forth  from  nature^s  purest  fountains.  O  this 
bitter  party  spirit!  It  should  be  the  cause  of  infinite  good,  by  the 
strict  espionage  it  exercises  over  our  public  servants,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  immense  evil  it  occasions,  by  smothering  (thank 
God,  not  extinguishing])  the  noblest  emotions  of  magnanimity  and 
generosity.  But  death  breaks  down  these  party  barriers;  dissolves 
this  incrustation  which  has  hardened  round  the  heart;  and  in  the 
eye  of  man,  as  in  the  eye  of  God,  the  just  on  earth  become  per- 
nccT  in  Heaven. 

This  occasion,  then,  is  not  one  of  mourning,  for  the  sake  either 
of  the  dead  or  the  living;  but  rather  one  for  the  expression  of  fer- 
vent gratitude,  and  ^hastened  joy,  for  the  precious  example  of  such 
a  life  and  death — for  the  lessons  of  true  wisdom  it  is  designed  to 
teach, — and  for  the  devout  and  lofty  aspirations  which  it  should  ex- 
cite.   In  this  spirit  let  it  be  improved  by  us. 

The  history  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Adams  is  so  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  his  country — for  in  fiict  the  <me  was  nearly  coeval  with  the 
other — that  any  thing  like  a  biography  from  me  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation.  Nevertheless  we  must  glance  at  some  of  the  more 
prominent  points,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  full  dimensions  of  such 
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a  man,  aod  delineate  at  leat t  the  outlines  of  hn  remarkable  char- 
acter. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  bom  at  Braintree,  now  Quincy,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  1 1th  of  July,  1767,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
straggle  for  Independence.  The  first  sounds  he  heard  were  of  re- 
sistance to  Tyranny;  the  first  ideas  he  formed  were  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  LiBSRTT.  The  Rights  op  Mam  formed  the  fireside  theme  of 
his  parents;  and  such  parents! — truly  a  matchless  pair!  But  on 
tbem  I  must  not  dwell,  further  than  to  say,  that  if  the  elements  of  a 
lofty  character  could  be  hereditary,  the  son  would  hare  inherited 
them  by  a  double  descent:  for  his  &ther  was  not  greater  among  the 
men  of  that  day,  than  was  his  mother  among  the  women.  Both  were 
pre-eminent  in  an  age  of  greatness.  Fortunate  child,  to  have  received 
his  first  lessons  from  such  teachers.  Fortunate  parents,  to  have  had 
such  a  child  to  teach  t  And  rare  as  fortunate!  The  instance  of  the 
elder  and  younger  Pitt  at  once  occurs  to  us;  but  where  shall  we 
find  another  parallel  t  In  what  other  tomb  do  the  ashes  of  such  a 
fiither  and  son  sleep  side  by  sidet 

From  the  age  of  eleven  to  that  of  eighteen,  the  son  was,  for  the 
moat  part,  abroad  with  bis  father,  in  his  successive  missions  to 
France,  Holland,  and  England,  where  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
best  schools  in  Europe,  and  was  a  close  and  devoted  student.  While 
only  fourteen,  he  was  Private  Secretary  to  Francis  Dana,  our  Min- 
ister to  Russia — a  case  of  precocious  ability  almost  without  exam- 
ple. In  all  these  places,  bis  position  necessarily  brought  him  into 
acquaintance  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  day^  and  in  London,  he 
had  the  inestimable  advantage,  at  that  impressible  age,  of  listening 
to  some  of  the  most  splendid  efibrts  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheri- 
dan. These  seven  years  were  emphatically  his  forming  period.  To 
no  youth,  perhaps,  did  it  ever  occur,  to  have  such  rich  and  various 
opportunities  for  a  complete  and  thorough  education,  as  he  now  en- 
joyed. And  he  made  the  most  of  them,  and  then  and  there  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  scholarship  so  nearly  universal,  that,  in  regard 
to  the  wonderful  diversity  of  his  erudition,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  world  contained  his  superior. 
Without  enlarging  upon  this  topic,  I  would,  once  for  all,  point  your 
attention  to  the  prodigious  depth  and  variety  of  his  learning,  as  one 
of  the  most  unique  features  in  his  character — so  very  little  of  the 
vast  field  of  knowledge  did  he  leave  unexplored. 

And  now,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  returns  from  Europe,  a  fin- 
ished man  in  all  but  years.    Entering  an  advanced  class  in  Harvard 
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University,  he  was  graduated  at  twenty,  with  distinguished  honors. 
This  was  in  the  memorable  year  1787 — the  year  of  the  formation 
of  our  national  Constitution,  and  almost  the  very  day  of  the  enact- 
ment of  that  celebrated  Ordinance,  which  formed  the  first  law  of 
this  North  Western  Territory.  Think  of  this  fact;  for  what  in  the 
history  of  the  world's  progress  is  like  it?  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
a  college  graduate  before  the  Federal  Constitution  was  finished,  and 
while  the  State  of  Ohio  was  an  unbroken  wilderness! — that  State, 
which,  in  1843,  when  he  for  the  first  time  saw  it,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  made  his  journey  through  it  more  than  a  Roman  ova- 
tion— so  deep  was  the  veneration,  and  so  fervent  the  love  of  its  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  for  the  patriot  sage.  Of  that  visit  Mr.  Adams 
has  often  since  spoken,  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  events  of  his 
life.  He  had  once  urged  Congress  in  vain  to  build  ^alight-house 
of  the  skies;''  for  there  were  Constitutional  scruples.  He  came  here 
to  lay  the  comer  stone  of  one — the  first  in  the  world  erected  on 
private  subscription — against  which  there  could  be  no  Constitutional 
scruples.  From  the  desk  where  I  now  speak,  he  delivered  his  last 
formal  Discourse.*  And  Mount  Adams^ — so  called  for  him — a  name 
now  thrice  hallowed  by  his  death,  looking  down  upon  this  fair  city 
at  its  base,  will  keep  his  name  in  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  oar 
citizens  to  the  latest  posterity — 

CUnim  et  Tenerabile  noraen  gentibiis, 
Et  muUam  nostrae  quod  pixx&nt  urbL  f 

The  next  seven  years,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-seyen^ 
were  devoted  to  the  study,  and,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  prac^ 
tice  of  law.  His  preceptor  was  the  late  Chief  Justice  Parsons, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  and  afterwards  regarded 
by  the  profession  as  the  American  Coke.  And  such  was  the  opin- 
ion of  his  acquirements  in  jurisprudence,  made  in  this  short  period, 
that  in  1811,  while  in  Russia,  he  received  from  Madison  an  appoint- 

*  How  strikingly  applicable  to  himself  are  the  concluding  words  of  that  last  Dis- 
course: 

**Man  issues  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker  a  frail  and  imperfect  being.  His  life  be- 
gins in  helpless  infancy,  and  closes  with  the  clods  of  the  yalley.  Eyils,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectnal,  beset  his  path  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  warn  him  that 
his  condition  here  on  earth  is  a  sute  of  probation  to  fit  him  for  a  fairer  and  better 
world.  Still,  in  wending  his  toilsome  way,  every  step  in  the  progrere  ot  improTe- 
ment  in  his  condition,  approximates  him  to  the  boundary  where  sorrow  and  grief 
are  unknown,  and  where  his  spirit  finds  that  which  was  denied  him  on  earth.  In 
pursuit  of  happiness,  were  his  hands  to  be  mantfcled  and  tied?  How  absurd  this 
question  must  appear  to  you  I    Yet  read  the  history  of  yonr  race  and  see  .*" 

t  A  name  renowned  and  venerable  among  the  nations,  and  which  has  greatly  ben- 
efited our  city. 
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ment  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States,  which  he  saw  fit 
to  decline.  On  a  recent  occasion,  the  case  of  the  Amistad  slaves, 
in  1841,  he  appeared  as  an  advocate  before  that  Court,  where,  thirty 
years  before,  he  had  refused  to  sit  as  Judge.  And  how  eloquently 
and  triumphantly  he  there  vindicated  the  rights  of  man,  down-trod^ 
den  in  these  poor  slaves,  you  all  have  heard.  That  high  tribunal 
never  witnessed  a  scene  of  greater  interest,  than  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  peroration  of  that  speech — when  he  appealed  to  that 
Court  as  a  Court  of  ^  Justice^' — Justice  as  defined  two  thousand 
years  ago  to  be  ^  the  constant  and  perpetual  will  to  secure  to  every 
one  his  own  right'' — Justice,  we  may  add,  as  illustrated  by  his  own 
righteous  life.  After  one  of  the  most  massive  arguments  ever  pro- 
nounced in  that  arena  of  great  efforts,  he  there  took  a  final  leave  of 
that  Court  and  Bar,  where  his  name  had  been  enrolled  as  an  attor- 
ney in  1804,  and  where  he  had  once  before  appeared  as  an  advo- 
cate in  1809,  by  paying  a  thrilling  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  vir- 
tues of  their  illustrious  dead. 

In  1794,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  entered  upon  that  public 
official  career,  which  for  the  last  fifty-four  years  occupied  all  his 
energies.  In  that  year,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington,  Minister 
to  the  Netherlands,  a  post  to  which  he  was  recommended  by  Jef- 
ferson, who  had  made  his  acquaintance  as  a  youth  in  Paris.  But 
probably  the  immediate  cause  of  this  appointment  was  the  publica- 
tion of  some  articles  signed  ^  Marcellusj^  known  to  be  from  his  pen, 
opon  those  infamous  appeals,  made  to  the  people  of  this  then  infant 
Republic,  by  the  French  Minister,  Genet,  with  the  design  of  em- 
broiling this  country  in  the  frightful  scenes  oi  the  first  French  Revo- 
lotion;  in  which  he  foreshadowed  that  profoundly  wise  neutral  policy, 
which  Washington  afterwards  pursued.  For  several  years  he  re- 
mained abroad  on  diplomatic  business.  For  Washington  again  ap- 
pointed him  Minister  to  Portugal,  just  at  the  close  of  his  administra- 
tion; but  before  he  reached  Lisbon,  he  received  from  his  father  the 
appointment  of  Minister  to  Prussia,  and  afterwards  that  of  Commis- 
sioner to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  Sweden. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  1801,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts;  in  which  body  he  had  been 
but  a  short  time,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  While  a  member  of  that  body,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  University;  and  in  the  recess 
delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  to  thronged  audiences,  which  have 
since  been  published  in  two  octavo  volumes,  and  evince  a  thorough 
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mastery  of  the  theory  of  that  art,  which  he  has  since  so  signally 
illustrated  in  practice^  While  in  the  Senate,  he  gave  an  early  proof 
of  that  moral  firmness  which  has  since  so  remarkably  characterized 
his  whole  career.  He  took  a  course  upon  the  Embargo  question^ 
which  subjected  him  to  the  censure  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla* 
ture;  whereupon  he  at  once  resigne^  his  seat,  nearly  a  year  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term.  But  no  sooner  was  Madison  installed 
in  the  Presidential  chair,  than  he  selected  Mr.  Adams  for  the  mis- 
sion to  Russia.  During  the  four  years  of  his  residence  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, he  is  believed  to  have  exerted  an  important  agency  in  those 
mighty  moirements  to  check  the  career  of  Napoleon  towards  uni- 
versal dominion,  which  resulted  in  his  exile  to  St.  Helena;  and  to 
such  a  degree  did  he  acquire  the  respect  and  confidence  of  Alexan- 
der, as  to  induce  that  potentate  to  ofl^er  his  mediation*  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  terminate  the  then  pending  war. 
He  was  shortly  afier  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Commission  to  ne- 
gotiate the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  concluded  at  Ghent,  in  1814. 
The  next  year  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  England;  where  he  re- 
mained until  called  home^in  1817,  to  take  the  head  of  Monroe^s 
Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  State;  which  place  he  filled  during  the 
whole  of  that  administration^  At  its  close,  there  being  no  election 
by  the  popular  vote,  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  At  the  end  of  the  first  term,  failing  to  be  re« 
elected,  like  his  great  father  before  him,  he  retired,  in  1839,  to  the 
shades  of  Quincy.  After  the  repose  of  a  year«  as  a  private  citizen, 
he  was  nine  times  successively  elected  to  represent  his  native  Dis- 
trict in  Congress.  From  that  post  his  Heavenly  Father  called  him 
home;  end  the  blessings  of  twenty  millions  of  bis  countrymen  have 
followed  his  emancipated  spirit  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest 

Wkll  donb,  oood  and  faithful  Servant.  When  shall  we  look 
upon  thy  like  again t  Who,  of  these  twenty  millions,  can  fill  the 
place  which  thou  hast  filled,  or  do  the  work  which  thou  hast  done? 
Enter  thou  into  the  jot  of  tht  Lorbw 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  sketch  as  brief  as  possible,  that  we 
might  have  a  few  moments  to  dwell  upon  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent traits  of  this  singular  diaraeter,  not  yet  adverted  to. 

In  surveying  such  a  life  as  has  been  sketched,  one  of  the  firet 
things  whicn  strikes  the  mind  is,  the  astonishing  amount  of  labor 
performed.  I  doubt  if  more  work  was  ever  crowded  into  a  single 
haman  life.  I  speak  now  of  quantity  merely^  and  this  is  Herculean. 
There  is  scarcely  a  court  in  Europe,  whose  archives  do  not  contaia 
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feoords  of  bis  doings,  eyidenced  by  his  autographs  And  here,  at 
borne,  be  has  been  intimetelj  connected  with  every  important 
national  movement  for  half  a  century.  How  then  was  be  able  to 
achieve  so  much?  Did  his  mind  conceive,  or  his  hand  execute,  more 
rapidly  than  others?  Far  from  it«  What  seems  so  like  a  miracle, 
was  the  simple  effect  of  incessant  application,  directed  by  the  most 
rigid  discipline^  From  youth  to  old  age,  all  his  time  was  employed 
— ^the  minutes,  no  less  than  the  hours.  Not  a  fragment  was  wasted. 
He  was  the  niost  industrious  man  I  have  ever  read  of.  An  ancient 
sage  grieved  that  he  had  lost  a  day.  He  had  seldom  cause  to  grieve 
at  the  loss  of  an  hour.  So  constantly  was  be  occupied,  even  when 
seeming  to  be  idle,  that  many  considered  him  to  be  cold,  dull,  and 
aaturnine.  While  the  troth  is,  that  his  mind  was,  at  such  moments,  in 
a  state  of  fervid  action,  workii^  up  tbe  materials  of  previous  enquiry* 
This  babit  often  made  him  seem  alone  in  tbe  midst  of  a  crowd* 
But  let  bis  attention  be  attracted  from  siirroundiog  trivialities,  by 
some  great  or  grave  matter,  and  the  flashing  of  his  eye  at  once  told 
you  that  bis  mind  was  wide  awake.  In  a  word,  my  belief  is,  that 
tbe  trae  secret  of  bis  vast  attainments  in  almost  every  branch  of 
knowledge— -so  vast  and  so  various,  in  art,  literature,  and  science, 
as  to  render  bim  a  kind  of  intellectual  vampire— ^s  to  be  sought  hi 
the  fiict,  that  his  mind  was  intensely  active,  for  a  greater  portion  of 
every  day,  throughout  a  very  protracted  life,  than  that  of  any  other 
eminent  contemporary^  But  I  began  with  speaking  merely  of  the 
amount  and  variety  of  his  public  service  ^  in  respect  to  which,  he 
confessedly  stands  alone  among  American  statesmen,  and  probably 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  world.  I  can  think  of  but  three  in 
modern  times,  who  at  all  approach  him.  These  are  Richelieu, 
Talleyrand,  and  Mettemich.  Excepting  them,  I  can  name  no  one, 
who  has  performed  half  as  much^  And  these,  I  am  glad  to  say,  be 
resembled  in  hardly  any  other  respect. 

And  if  from  this  quantity  of  public  service,  we  turn  to  the  quality^ 
tbe  astonishment  is  not  diminished.  Whether  we  regard  him  as  a 
foreign  minister,  a  cabinet  minister,  a  chief  magistrate,  a  debater  in 
Congress,  or  member  of  a  committee,  he  has  always  shown  himself 
a  consummate  master  of  whatever  he  undertook.  One  of  bis  most 
remarkable  attributes  was  thoroughness.  Whatever  his  bands  found 
to  do,  be  did  with  all  his  might.  He  touched  no  subject  which  be 
did  not  exhaust.  There  was  nothing  superficial  in  any  of  his 
doings.  This  is  tbe  reason  why  he  was  so  constantly  in  office;  for 
he  did  not,  as  tbe  modern  practice  is,  solicit  office.    On  tbe  con- 
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trary,  office  always  solicited  him,  because  he  was  known  to  be  the 
fittest  man.  To  this  remark,  throughout  the  long  list  of  his  prefer- 
ments, I  believe  there  is  no  exception.  I  do  not  forget  that  he  was 
once  charged  with  using  undue  means  to  secure  the  Pmsidency — 
nor  that  this  charge  was  made  the  pretext  for  ihreatenins:, "  that  if 
his  administration  should  be  as  pure  as  that  of  the  angels  in  heaven," 
it  should  be  overthrown.  But  this  charge  has  long  since  been  pro- 
nounced and  admitted  to  be  a  ^  stale  and  loathed  calumny;*'  while 
the  ermine  purity  of  that  administration  has  now  become  a  fact  of 
history,  looming  out  ever  brighter  as  we  recede  from  it;  ahhough 
the  threat  was  exeailedt 

Tmie  would  fail  me  to  comment  upon,  or  even  to  enumerate,  the 
published  writings  of  Mr.  Adams — his  state  papers,  orations,  lec- 
tures, essays,  speeches,  and  arguments.  Few  men  have  left  more 
enduring  memorials,  had  we  seen  all  now.*  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  greatest  is  behind.  It  is  known  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  public  life,  he  has  kept  a  regular  and  copious 
Diary,  in  which  he  has  noted  down  his  impressions  of  men  and 
events  as  they  occurred.  And  when  we  consider  the  keenness  of  hii 
sagacity,  and  the  caustic  power  of  his  pen,  we  may  safely  anticipate 
from  this  Diary^  when  it  shall  see  the  light,  such  an  intellectual 
treat  as  the  world  seldom  enjoys.  My  belief  is,  that  it  will  be 
seized  upon  with  greater  avidity  than  any  work  which  has  ever 

•I  take  from  the  Literary  World  the  following  list: 

Of  the  published  writings  of  Mr.  Adams,  aside  from  his  state  papers,  official  cor- 
respondence, and  speeches,  which  would  make  many  volumes,  the  following  may  be 
named : 

I.  Oration  at  Boston,  1793;  2.  Answer  to  Paine^s  Rii^bts  of  Man,  1793;  3.  Ad- 
dress to  the  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society;  4.  Letters  on 
Silesia;  5.  Letters  on  Silesia,  1804;  6.  Inaugural  Oration  at  Hnrvnrd  Collere,  1806; 
7.  Letters  to  H.  G.  Otis,  in  R  ply  to  Timothy  Pickering,  1808;  a  RcTiew  of  the 
Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  1809;  9.  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  two  yolumes, 
1810;  10.  Report  on  Weights  and  Measures,  1821;  11.  Oration  at  Washington, 
1821;  12.  Duplicate  Letters;  the  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi.  1822;  13.  Oration  to 
the  Citizens  of  Quincy,  1831;  14.  Oration  on  the  Den th  ot  James  Monroe,  1831; 
15.  Dermot  McMorrogb,  or  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  1832;  16.  Letters  to  Edward 
Livingston,  on  Free  Masonry,  1833;  17.  Letters  to  AVm.  L.  Stone,  on  the  Entered 
Apprentice's  Oath,  1833;  18.  Oration  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Lafayette,  1835; 
19.  Oration  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  James  Madison,  1836;  20.  The  Characters 
of  Shakspeare,  1837;  21.  Oration  delivered  at  Newburyport,  1837;  22.  Letters  to 
his  Constituents  of  the  Twelfth  Confirressional  Distnct  oi  Massachusetts,  1837;  23. 
The  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution,  1839;  24.  A  Discourse  on  Education,  delivered  at 
Braintree,  1840;  25.  An  Address  at  the  Observatory,  Cincinnati,  1843. 

Amonff  the  unpublished  works  of  Mr.  Adams,  besides  his  Diary,  which  extends 
over  half  a  century,  and  would  probably  make  some  two  dozen  stent  octavos,  are 
Memoirs  of  the  Earlier  Public  and  Private  Life  of  John  Adams,  second  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  three  volumes:  Reports  and  Speeches  on  Public  AfTalrs; 
Poems,  including  two  new  cantos  of  Dermot  McMorroffh;  a  Translation  of  Oberon, 
and  numerous  Essays  and  Discourses.  We  hope  the  sccomplished  son  of  the 
deceased  statesman  will  cause  a  complete  edition  of  all  thaae  works  to  bo  itsned 
ivith  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
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come  from  the  American  press.  And  O  the  secrets  that  book  will 
tell!  Let  those  burrowing  politicians,  who  think  they  have  efiec- 
tualljf  covered  up  their  tracks  from  public  scrutiny,  hide  their  dimin- 
ished heads,  when  this  Diary  shall  speak.  For  no  denial  or  subter- 
fuge will  then  avail.  The  world  will  believe  what  such  a  Witness 
wrote  down  at  the  time  as  fact,  in  spite  of  all  contradiction;  and 
the  secret  political  history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  will  come  forth 
with  the  stamp  of  unquestioned  authenticity. 

The  manners  of  Mr.  Adams  were  the  extreme  of  republican 
simplicity.  He  seemed,  by  his  carriage,  to  be  wholly  unconscious 
that  he  was  a  great  man.  Meet  him  where  you  might,  he  exacted 
no  deference;  but  treated  all  well-behaved  persons  as  his  equals. 
Even  while  President,  he  made  his  journeys  with  no  parade  what- 
ever. He  was  habitually  grave  and  serious  in  his  demeanor;  but 
among  kindred  spirits,  when  public  cares  did  not  press  upon  him, 
could  unbend  himself  to  the  most  genial  and  delightful  companion- 
ship. In  mere  fashionable  society  he  took  little  or  no  interest,  and 
often  wore  the  appearence  of  entire  abstraction.  When  in  a  talka- 
tive mood,  he  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  personal  anecdote,  which 
made  his  conversation  as  instructive  as  it  was  entertaining.  But  he 
never  monopolized  conversation,  and  required  rather  to  be  drawn 
out,  than  took  the  lead.  For  foppery  and  pretension  of  every  sort, 
he  had  a  supreme  contempt,  which  he  did  not  always  entirely  conceal; 
yet  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  an  ill-natured  man.  Modest 
merit  he  delighted  to  find  out  and  encourage.  He  never  courted 
any  one.  While  always  ready  to  pay  or  receive  a  graceful  and  well 
deserved  compliment,  he  despised  flattery,  and  would  neither  use 
nor  suffer  it.  On  the  whole,  his  manners  were  rather  the  reverse  of 
fascinating.  But  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  grave  and  severe  studies, 
which  so  absorbed  his  thoughts.  And  to  make  up  for  this,  he  was 
a  sincere  and  earnest  philanthropist— an  ardent  lover  of  his  whole 
race.  His  occasional  discourses  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  human  broth- 
erhood. But  it  was  for  the  oppressed,  that  his  sympathies  were 
most  deeply  excited.  To  injustice,  under  all  forms,  he  was  a  stern, 
almost  a  vindictive  foe;  and  his  severe  denunciations  have  led  some 
to  consider  him  a  hard  man — implacable  in  his  enmities — and  not 
sufficiently  tempering  justice  with  mercy.  There  may  be  some 
grains  of  truth  in  this.  He  was  born  and  reared  under  circum- 
stances so  auspicious,  and  had  lead  so  pure  a  life,  that  he  may  not 
always  have  made  a  sufficient  allowance  for  a  less  favored  lot.  Still 
was  be  a  man  of  world-wide  sympathies.    He  never  hated  men,  but 
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only  their  hateful  deeds.  Had  he  left  no  memorials  but  those  which 
demonstrate  his  deep  compassion  for  the  slave — always  manifested 
with  an  austere  regard,  however,  to  the  rights  of  the  master  secured 
to  him  by  the  Constitution — posterity  would  have  no  scruples  in 
pronouncing  him  a  philanthropist.  For  no  mere  politician  would 
utter  the  words,  and  do  the  deeds,  and  bear  the  obloquy,  which  he 
has  done — at  least  no  politician  of  the  most  recent  type  ; — because 
the  popular  breeze  does  not  yet  set  in  that  direction. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Adams  was  educated  for  the  Bar,  but 
chiefly  withdrawn  from  it  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  And  I  have 
heard  him  express  doubts  whether  his  life  would  not  have  been 
happier,  if  he  had  remained  in  that  profession.  That  he  might  have 
attained  the  highest  rank,  both  as  a  Jurist  and  Advocate,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt.  For  a  Jurist,  he  possessed  a  piercing  discrimina- 
tion, which  seized  at  a  glance  the  nicest  distinctions;  and  a  tena- 
ciousness  of  memory,  which,  coupled  with  his  untiring  industry, 
would  have  made  his  mind  a  perfect  magazine  of  precedents.  And 
for  an  Advocate,  he  possessed  a  copiousness  of  diction,  which  sum- 
moned the  best  words  at  will ;  a  clearness  of  method,  which  made 
his  logic  look  like  demonstration;  a  vividness  of  imagination,  which 
could  illuminate  and  enliven  the  darkest  and  dryest  subjects;  a 
power  of  invective,  before  which  knavery  must  have  quailed;  and 
a  weight  of  character,  which  always  must  have  a  commanding 
influence  both  with  Judge  and  Jury.  But  why  speculate  on  this 
point t  Who  has  not  heard  of  him  as  ^^  the  old  man  elogxnerUf^^  It 
was,  however,  his  destiny  to  become  greatly  conspicuous  in  con- 
nexion with  only  the  two  highest  branches  of  law — Constitu- 
tional and  International — and  of  these  he  was  an  acknowledged 
master. 

His  views  of  the  Constitution  have  been  characterized  as  tiAra  liber" 
aU  And  it  is  true,  I  believe,  that  he  did  go  farther,  in  this  respect,  than 
any  other  eminent  statesman.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in 
this,  I  shall  not  now  enquire.  If  wrong,  the  error  was  at  least  a 
generous  one.  For  most  assuredly,  if  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  warrant  his  construction — if  there  really  were  granted, 
by  that  instrnnr.ent,  to  the  federal  government,  the  broad  and  sub- 
stantive power  to  promote  the  ^  general  welfare^^  in  all  useful  ways^— ^ 
whether  it  be  by  constructing  works  of  internal  improvement, — or 
by  creating  and  endowing  a  National  University  or  Observatory — 
or  by  doing  any  other  great  and  good  thing,  tending  to  the  manifest 
benefit  of  the  whole  union, — and  which  the  nation  can  never  hope 
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to  hare  from  any  other  source — I  say,  most  assuredly,  such  a  con- 
stitution would  be  a  far  more  efficient  and  beneficent  instrument  for 
building  up,  and  beautifying,  and  blessing  a  nation,  than  one  which 
contained  no  such  general  power.  And,  may  I  not  add,  that  such  a 
constitution  would  be  more  worthy  of  the  sages  who  framed  itt 
For  they  were  as  patriotic  as  they  were  wise. 

**  Great  were  the  bbarts,  and  strong  the  minds, 
''Of  those  who  framed,  in  high  debate, 
"The  immortal  league  of  love  that  binds 
•*Oar  fair,  broad  empire.  State  with  Sute!'* 

But  it  was  in  the  department  of  International  Liaw,  that  Mr. 
Adams  labored  most;  and  here — though  I  wish  to  avoid  all  extrava- 
gance of  panegyric — I  feel  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  he  had  no  living 
rival.  Before  he  had  been  engaged  four  years  in  Diplomacy, 
Washington  spoke  of  him  ^^  as  the  most  valuable  public  character  we 
have  abroad,  and  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps.^'  If  this 
were  deserved  then,  what  might  not  have  been  said,  when  he  had 
more  than  quadrupled  his  diplomatic  experience t  The  truth  is,  that 
so  far  as  our  International  relations  are  made  certain  by  treaties, 
they  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  actual  work  of  his  hand;  and 
so  far  as  they  remain  unwritten,  and  resting  upon  those  eternal 
principles  of  right,  which  are  recognized  throughout  Christendom  as 
the  law  of  nations,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  these  subjects  have  been 
pre-eminently  the  study  of  his  life.  As  a  Publicist,  then,  whether 
we  regard  his  astonishingly  minute  acquaintance  with  the  actual  rela- 
tions which  have  been  established  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
worid;  or  his  profound  study  of  those  principles  and  precedents 
which  must  determine  those  relations  in  any  future  contingency  not 
provided  for  by  treaty — in  either  aspect,  his  &me  will  be  as  enduring 
as  the  nations  themselves. 

But  that  portion  of  his  life  which  I  most  love  to  contemplate,  is 
the  last  seventeen  years,  during  which  he  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  Congress.  When  after  a  most  brilliant  public  career 
of  thirty-six  years,  during  which  he  had  successively  filled  nearly  all 
the  high  oflices  in  the  gift  of  his  country — when  he  had  just  left  the 
highest  elective  office  in  the  world,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  an  age 
at  which  most  men  wish  and  need  repose — when  he  condescended 
to  step  down  from  this  proud  eminence — ^give  up  the  dignified  retire- 
ment in  which  the  evening  of  his  life  might  have  glided  so  tranquilly 
away — take  his  place  in  that  arena  where  embryo  statesmen  usually 
seek  to  flesh  their  maiden  swords — and  there,  asking  no  favors  on 
account  of  advanced  age  or  past  services,  fight  the  battles  of  de- 
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bate,  on  equal  terms,  for  seventeen  years,  with  every  champion  who 
chose  to  encounter  him,  without  once  being  overthrown — this  por- 
tion of  his  life,  having  no  similitude  in  that  of  any  other  American, 
to  my  mind,  places  a  more  than  Corinthian  capital  upon  the  already 
stately  column  of  his  glory.  And  when  I  think  of  the  stormy  times 
upon  which  our  beloved  country  may  now  be  entering,  in  which  his 
venerable  presence  and  counsel  will  be  wanting,  I  cannot  help 
recalling  those  strong  lines  by  Scott  upon  the  younger  Pitt: 

**  Hadst  thou  bat  lived,  though  strippM  of  power, 

*'  A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower, 

*^Tby  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 

**  When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand; 

"  By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon  light, 

"Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright; 

**  As  some  proud  column,  though  alone, 

"  Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  throne. 

**Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 

^  The  beacon  lisht  is  quenched  in  smoke, 

"  The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 

•*  The  warder  ^i<ent  on  the  hill ! 

**  O  think  how,  to  hi^  latest  day, 

**When  death,  just  hovering,  claimed  hif  prey, 

*«  Wiib  Palinure^s  unaltered  mo  )d, 

** Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  be  stood; 

**  Each  call  for  needful  rest  repelPd, 

»  With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 

"Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway, 

**  The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way." 

Another  topic  which  I  should  be  glad  to  dwell  upon,  but  can  onlv 
mention,  is,  his  reverence  for  the  freedom  of  opinion.  This  pre- 
cious right,  which  he  always  claimed  for  himself,  he  scrupulously 
respected  in  others.  As  was  beautifully  said  by  one  of  his  eulogists 
in  Congress,  ^  He  crushed  no  heart  beneath  the  rude  grasp  of  pro- 
scription; he  left  no  heritage  of  widows'  cries  and  orphans'  tears.** 
This  frightful  doctrine  of  proscription  for  opinion's  sake — so  sure  to 
make  politicians  hypocrites,  and  office  holders  slaves,  and,  therefore, 
so  fraught  with  danger  to  our  liberties — finds  no  countenance  in  his 
great  example.  He  recognized  no  party  fealty  which  put  fetters 
on  the  mind.  Thought  is  free.  What  he  thought,  he  would  and 
did  speak;  and  he  trusted  no  man  who  would  not  do  the  same. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Adams  as  a  Christian.  I  may  here 
add  that  he  was  so  from  profound  study.  His  critical  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  fell  little  short  of  that  of  the  most  accomplished  divines. 
In  a  letter  to  his  son,  written  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1811,  and  first 
published  since  his  death,  he  says: 

**I  have  myself,  for  many  years,  made  it  a  practice  to  read  through 
**  the  Bible  once  every  year.  *  *  My  custom  is,  to  read 
i«  four  or  five  chapters  every  morning,  immediately  after  rising  from 
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^  my  bed.  It  emplojs  about  an  hour  of  my  time,  and  seems  to  me 
^  the  most  suitable  manner  of  beginnioff  the  day.  *  *  *  In 
^  what  light  so  ever  we  regard  it,  [the  Bible]  whether  with  reference 
^  to  Revelation,  to  Literature,  to  History,  or  to  Moralitj,  it  is  an 
*^  invaluable  and  inexhaustible  mine  of  knowledge  and  virtue." 

I  have  made  these  quotations  to  show  the  source  to  which  he  went 
for  the  wisdom  which  he  evinced*  Richelieu  is  represented  to 
have  said,  ^For  private  life.  Scripture  the  guide;  for  public.  Ma. 
chiaveL"  And  this  has  been  the  acted,  if  not  the  uttered  maxim,  of 
many  a  statesman  besides  Richelieu.  Is  it  not  the  prevailing  maxim 
DOW,  both  with  European  and  American  statesmen!  Do  they  not 
hold  reasons  of  state,  and  reasons  of  right,  to  be  different  things  t 
In  a  word,  is  the  BiUe  the  statesman's  guide  t  Is  the  moral  code  of 
the  politician  the  same  which  he  himself  would  follow  as  a  private 
citizen  t  Alas,  we  know  that  it  is  not*  Btut  with  Mr*  Adams  there 
was  no  difference*  In  public  as  in  private  life,  he  always  consulted 
the  BiUe,  and  never  Machiavel*  1  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  be  dways  acted  rightly.  But  he  endeavoured  so  to  act  He 
studied  and  he  prajred  so  to  act*  This  was  not  his  profession 
merely,  but  his  daily  practice.  He  aimed  to  be  a  Chkistian  statbs« 
KAN*  And  I  regard  this  as  the  resplendent  glory  of  his  life#  No 
earthly  consideration  e?er  could  or  did  make  him  swerve  from  what 
he  thought  to  be  his  duty.  For  this  1  reverence  him,  and  my 
reference  is  all  the  deeper — amounting  to  hero-worship-*because, 
in  this  respect,  he  stood  almost  alone.  ^Modern  degeneracy  had 
not  reached  him*"  He  recognized  no  distinction  between  honesty 
and  policy*  To  the  wrong  nothing  could  lure  him-*from  the  right 
nothing  fri|^ten  him* 

Who  does  not  remember,  with  a  thrill  of  admiration,  how  that 
veneraUe  old  man — that  white-haired  public  servant — ^when,  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  sacred  right  of  petition,  he  had  offered  one 
which  was  obnoxious  to  a  fiery  portion  of  the  house,  who  forthwith 
poured  upon  him  a  whole  vocabulary  of  vile  abuse,  and  even  moved 
his  expulsion — yes,  moved  the  expulsion  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  occupied  a  position  as 
for  above  them,  as  the  summit  of  Olympus  is  above  the  vale  be- 
neath; who  does  not  remember  how  he  stood  there  in  the  calm 
majesty  of  truth  and  justice,  a  moral  Samson  among  Philistines — a 
Titan  among  Pigmies — unmoveable  as  a  rock,  lashed  by  the  angry 
ggffge  umiling  with  that  inefiable  mixture  of  scorn  and  pity,  wUch 
only  the  truly  great  can  feel,  at  the  puny  efforts  made  to  disgrace 
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bim;  and,  at  length,  when  the  time  to  speak  arrived,  making  one  of 
those  triumphant  vindications  of  his  conduct,  which  from  that  time 
^rth  forever  has  consecrated  the  right  of  everj  human  being  to  be 
heard  by  a  respectfal  petition.  Not  Ajax  defying  the  storm— -not 
Marius  among  the  rains  of  Carthage— not  Socrates  in  his  dungeon — 
not  Cincinnatus,  nor  Coriolanus,  contemning  the  rabble — ^not  the 
Roman  Senators  in  the  presence  of  Brennus — may  I  say,  not  Paul 
before  Agrippa — presented  a  scene  for  the  painter  grander  than 
this*  It  was  Right  defying  Might — ^Justice  proclaiming  its  title  to 
Supremacy^^-Faith  fastening  itself  to  the  Rock  of  Ages— Truth 
vindicating  its  eternal  sway.  Tell  me  not  of  CJhatham's  hours  of 
^  Supreme  Dominion ''  over  the  House  of  Lords.  Never  was  there 
an  hour  of  dominion  like  this  over  a  deliberative  Assembly. 

JnBtmn  et  tenaoem  propositi  ▼iram 
Non  eivinm  ftrdor  prava  jabentiam, 
Non  YultuB  instantis  tyranni, 
Monte  qaatit  Bolida.  * 

Then  and  there  did  John  Quincy  Adams  approve  himself  the  moral 
hero  of  this  age. 

To  sum  up,  then,  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  John  Quincy  Adams,  thus  much,  I  think,  may  be  truly  said. 
In  the  beginning.  Nature  was  most  bountiful  to  him;  for  she  gave  him 
— all  she  had  to  give — a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  His  oppor- 
tunities for  education  at  home  and  abroad,  were  the  very  best  the 
world  afforded.  These  great  resources  at  the  outset,  he  husbanded 
through  life,  as  carefully  as  does  a  miser  his  gold;  and  thus  laid  up  a 
mighty  store  of  knowledge.  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution, 
he  grew  up  an  ardent  devotee  of  Liberty;  and,  consistent  through- 
out, a  determined  opponent  of  Slavery.  Called  very  early  by 
Washington  into  public  service,  and  found,  on  the  first  trial,  to  be 
competent  and  trustworthy,  he  could  never  thenceforth  be  spared 
from  that  service;  and  he  filled  all  the  high  ofiices  of  his  country  6o 
well,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  name  one  who  has  filled  either  of  them 
better.  Reared  from  childhood  to  look  to  the  Bible  as  the  only  sure 
guide  to  duty,  his  whole  life,  public  and  private,  has  been  mailed 
by  the  humility,  integrity,  justice,  and  truth  of  a  Christian;  and  to 
the  thoughtful  observer  exhibits  a  <<  daily  beauty,"  by  the  side  of 
which  most  other  lives  look  ^ngly*''  Acting  always  with  upright 
intentions,  be  knew  no  fear  but  that  of  doing  wrong;  and  throogh 

*  A  juflt  man,  and  fina  of  pnrposo*  whose  solid  sool  coild  not  be  skaksa,  #lthir 
by  the  threats  of  a  mob,  or  the  frowns  of  a  tyrant 
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many  trials  and  viciasitudet,  was  always  ^faithful  found  among  the 
fiutbless.^  Deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  time,  be  made  the 
most  of  every  moment;  and  jodicioudy  governing  all  his  appetites^ 
be  preserved  his  facalties  in  full  vigor  to  a  ripe  old  age*  For  all 
these  reasons,  the  life  which  has  just  closed  so  gloriously  for  himself, 
wbfle  it  has  already  been  oue  of  exceeding,  almost  unsurpassed  use- 
fulness to  his  country,  should  be  in  the  future  as  an  example  and  a 
■ODKL  to  us  and  to  posterity— one  of  ever  increasmg  usefulness  and 
^ory,  so  long  as  History  shall  be  faithful  to  its  highest  trust. 

In  conclusion — ^We  are  usually  admonished  that  the  most  solemn 
lesson  taught  by  such  an  event  as  this  which  we  now  commemorate, 
is  ^the  nothingness  of  life" — ^  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  sha- 
dows we  pursue.''  But  I  cannot  so  regard  it  Ou  the  contrary,  I 
have  never  been  so  profoundly  and  solemnly  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  infiuite  importance  which  may  be  given  to  the  life  of 
man  on  earth,  by  a  faithful  and  conscientious  devotion  of  all  its 
precious  moments  to  the  nurture  and  development  of  the  soul's 
highest  faculties.  Who  shall  say  that  the  life  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  a  shadow,  pursuing  shadowst  If  so,  there  is  nothing  substantial 
on  earth — ^^  nothing  serious  in  mortality."  But  no:  His  great  ex- 
ample should  teach  us,  more  than  ever  before,  to  realize  the  true 
dignity  of  man,  as  conceived  by  the  greatest  of  poets: 

^  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  How  noble  in  reason !  How  infi- 
nite in  faculties!  In  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable! 
In  action,  how  like  an  angel!  In  apprehension,  how  like  a  God!" 

And  could  that  voice,  now  hushed  in  death,  which  often  spoke  in 
poetry  on  earth,  now  be  heard  from  the  grave,  I  could  well  imagine 
it  to  say — 

**  Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

**  And  the  grave  is  not  the  goal ; 
M  Dost  thou  art,  to  dost  retomest, 

**  Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

•  •  •  a 

•«  In  the  worId*s  broad  field  of  battle, 

**  In  the  biTonae  of  Life, 
**  Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  oatUe, 
**  Be  a  hero  in  the  strife! 

•  •  •  a 

**  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  na 

**  We  ean  make  oar  lives  sublime, 
**  And  departing,  leave  behind  us 

**Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time; 


**  Foot-prints,  that  perhaps  another, 
**  Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

*  A  foriom  and  shipwreeked  brother 
**  Seeing*  shall  take  heart  again. 
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•*  Let  m  then  be  iip  and  doing, 

**  With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
**  Still  achieTioff,  still  pursaing, 

•«  Learn  to  labor  ana  to  wait." 

And  banog  thus  spoken  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  earth,  I  could 
farther  imagine  that  voice  to  say,  of  a  preparation  for  deaths 

•*  So  liye,  that,  when  thj  summoDs  comes  to  join 

**  The  innumerable  earaTan,  that  moves 

**  To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 

**  His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

*'  Thoa  go  not,  like  the  qaarry-slaTO  at  night, 

**  Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but,  sustainea  and  soothed 

**  By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  graTC, 

*'  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

**  About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  proceedings  which  led  to,  and  the 
ceremonies  which  accompanied  the  preceding  Oration, 

TESTIMONIAL  OF  RESPECT  TO  MR.  ADAMS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  held  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  on 
Monday  cTening,  the  28th  February,  1848,  to  consider  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  this  community  on  the  death  of  Jomr  Quimct 
Adams,  Henry  Starr  was  chosen  President,  and  C.  D.  Coffin,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  N.  Guilford,  seconded  by  W.  Greene,  it  was 

Rfohed^  That  a  Committee  of  ten  be  appointed  by  this  meeting,  to  report  to  an 
adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  at  this  place  on  Thursday  CTening  next,  the  most 
proper  proceedings  to  be  taken  by  Uie  citixens  of  Cincinnati,  to  expiess  their  senae 
of  Uie  public  services  of  the  late  Johh  QunrcT  Adams,  and  of  the  national  loss  occa- 
sioned by  his  sudden  death. 

And  thereupon  the  President  announced  Mr.  Guilford,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Storer, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Bnrgoyne,  Mr.  O.  M.  Mitchel,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  G.  Yeatman, 
Mr.  Meader,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Langdon,  that  Committee. 

And  the  meeting  adjourned  until  Tuesday  evening,  Sd  March,  half  paat  7  o'clock. 

HENRY  STARR,  President. 

C.  D.  Corrnr,  Secretary. 

TBtmsDAT  EygMuro,  2d  Mabob,  1848. 
The  citisens  of  Cincinnati  assembled  at  the  Merchants*  Exchange,  pusoant  to 
adjournment. 
Mr.  Gnilford,  from  the  committee  heretofore  appointed,  made  the  following  report* 
Whereas  John  Qniney  Adania  died  at  the  Capitol  of  this  Union  o^^f^lfj^  day  of 
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Febrmmrj  instant,  in  tho  81  st  year  of  hii  ago — ^haTing  been  aeiiTelj  engaged  in  the 
public  serriee  ef  his  coantry  for  more  than  half  a  eenturj— having  sneeeitiTely 
61led,  with  nnsarpassed  integrity  and  ability,  nearly  all  the  high  offices  in  erery 
d^MTtment  of  the  National  Government — being  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the 
BepresentatiTes  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Massadiasetts,  a  post  which  he  had 
amntermptedly  occupied  for  17  years--and  having  by  an  energy  that  never  faltered, 
aad  an  industry  that  never  tired,  made  snch  vast  and  various  attainments,  as  a  Phi- 
losopher, Statesman,  Civilian  and  Scholar,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  in 
regard  to  this  rare  and  wonderful  combination  of  excellence,  he  leA,  in  the  wide 
woild,  an  equal  behind  him ;  and 

Whereas  it  becomes  an  enlightened  and  Christian  peopI»^while  they  bow  in 
komblc  snbmisnon  to  Uiat  decree  of  the  Almighty,  which  has  called  this  great  and 
good  man  from  the  field  of  his  earthly  toils,  to  join  the  great  and  good  of  all  lands 
and  times  in  the  assembly  of  the  Jost  made  Perfect  in  Heaven — at  the  same  time,  to 
do  what  in  them  lies  to  draw  from  the  sublime  example  of  such  a  life  and  death, 
the  impressive  lessons  which  they  ought  to  teach :    Therefore  be  it 

Re90hed^  By  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  in  public  meeting  assembled, 

L  That  we  all  commemorate  the  death  ot  John  Quincy  Adams  by  appropriate 
public  ceremoniea,  among  which  shall  be  a  Profession  and  an  Oration  with  Music 
aad  Beligious  Exercises,  on  the  22d  day  of  March  instant,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
pemoBS  and  in  the  manner  which  shall  be  provided  for  by  Uie  following  Committees, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman : 

I.  A  Committee  of  Finance,  to  consist  of  five  persons. 

t.  A  Committee  on  the  Procession,  to  consbt  of  five  persons. 

9.  A  Committee  on  Music,  to  consist  of  three  persona. 

4.  A  Committee  on  the  Building,  to  consist  of  three  persons. 

5.  A  Committee  on  Beligious  Exercises,  to  consist  of  three  persons. 
6L  A  Committee  on  the  Oration,  to  con^st  of  five  persons. 

Which  Committee  shall  respectively  have  power  to  fill  vacanciea,  and  do  all  acts 
aad  things  coming  within  their  several  apheres. 

XL  That  the  Chairman  of  the  several  Committees  before  mendoned,  together  with 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  General  Committee  of 
Arrsagemonts  and  Supervision. 

Which  Report  was  approved  and  Uie  preamble  and  resolutions  pamed. 

Committee  of  Rnance:  Memrs.  Geo.  Carlisle,  Griflin  Taylor,  Robert  Crawford 
E.  M.  Gregory,  and  £.  8.  Haines. 

On  Procession :  Messrs.  Geo.  Graham,  E.  Holsc,  W.  Wiswell,  Thomas  J.  Weaver, 
aad  A.  M.  MiteheU. 

On  Mosic :  T.  B.  Bfason,  Victor  Williams,  and  W.  D.  Gallagher. 

On  Building :  Messrs.  Samuel  Lcwia,  Christopher  Smith,  and  John  Bnrgoyne. 

On  Religious  Exercises:  Messrs.  John  P.  Foots,  Samuel  W.  Pomcroj,  and  WilUam 
Ne£ 

On  the  Omtion:  Messrs.  N.  Guilford,  E.  P.  Langdon,  John  C.  Wright,  John  D. 
Jones,  and  Daniel  F,  Meader. 

Re§0h€d,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published  in  all  the  citj  papers. 

Adjourned.  H.  STARR,  Presidsnt. 

C.  D.  Comm  Secretary. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  adopted  the  following  order  of  procession 
aad  services  for  the  funeral  solemnities  on  Wednetdajf,  ikeVtdrf  Marek,  to  commean 
mate  the  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  procession  was  under  the  the  direction  of 

GEORGE  GRAHAM,  Geaot)  Maksbal.  C"  f^r^n\o 
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ASSISTANT  MARSHALS. 

COL,  A.  M.  MITCHELL,  THOS.  J,  WEAVER,  WJI.  WISWELL, 

M.  P.  TAYLOR,  MILESIGREENWOOD,       £.  HULSE, 

MAJ.  CHAS.  SAROEANT,       GEN.  M.  S.  WADE,  O.  M.  MITCHEL. 

ORDER  OF  PROCESSION. 

The  U.  S.  Troopf  of  the  Newport  Gamson, 

Volunteer  Companies, 

Field  end  Staff  Officers  of  the  Militia, 

U.  S.  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 

Revolutionary  Soldiers, 

Band  of  Music, 

Orator  and  Officiating  Clergy  in  carriages. 

B  £  A  B  S  E  , 

Drawn  by  ten  horses  with  grooms  in  Turkish  costumes. 

Pall  Bearers  in  open  carriages, 

Committee  of  Arrangements, 

City  Council  of  Cincinnati, 

Mayor  and  Municipal  Officers  of  Cincinnati, 

Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Newport, 

Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Corington, 

Trustees  and  Visiters  of  Common  Schools. 

Professors  of  Colleges  and  Teachers  of  Schools. 

Band  of  Music. 

Fire  Department  of  Corington, 

Fire  Department  of  Cincinnati, 

Band  of  Masic, 

Order  of  U.  S.  of  A. 

Temperance  Societies, 

Band  of  Mosic, 

Citizens  in  Procession, 

GoTemoTs  and  Ex-GoTomors  of  States, 

And  other  State  Officers, 

New  England  Society, 

Members  of  the  Bar, 

Judges  and  Officers  of  Courts, 

Astronomical  Society. 

CEREMONIES  AT  WESLEY  CHAPEL. 
I.  Dirge;  words  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Nichols. 

Solemn  tolled  the  **  passing-bell  ;^' 

Gates  of  death  were  lifted  hi^ ; 
Dirges  in  an  anthem-swell. 

Rose  from  troubled  earth  to  sky. 

Poet,  Teil  thy  crowned  head ! 

Statesman,  droop  thy  lofty  brow ! 
Like  a  widow,  o'er  her  dead. 

Bends  a  weeping  nation  now. 

Tom  from  human  hopes  and  tears, 

One,  a  country's  lawful  pride. 
Gray  in  glory!  gray  in  years! 

Nobly  lived— most  nobly  died! 
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On  the  6ekt  where  he  had  fonght, 

Battling  for  the  wronged— oppressed ; 
Where  his  noblest  deeds  were  wroaght,— 

There  he  fell,  in  annor  dressed. 

Layhis  helmet  by  his  side- 
Write,  **  Salvation  unto  man," 

On  the  circlet,  true  and  tried. 
That  a  worid  may  read  the  plan. 

"Sword  of  Spirit P>  take  thy  rest- 
Palsied  now  the  wielder's  arm : 
'  **  Shield  of  Faith**  upon  his  breast, 

Death,  his  soul  might  not  alarm. 

Never  more,  shall  home  or  hall 

Yield  an  echo  to  his  voice ; 
Never  more,  shall  freemen's  call 

Make  his  Patriot-heart  rejoice. 

Great  in  council!  my  in  years  I 

On  the  field  of  his  renown« 
He,  despite  a  nation's  tears. 

Laid  nis  costly  laarelt  down. 

Solemn  tolled  the  **  passing-bell,*'—- 

Gates  of  death  were  lifted  high — 
Dirges,  in  an  anthem-swell, 

iuise  from  troubled  earUi  to  sky. 

Poet,  veil  thy  crowned  head — 

Statesman,  droop  thy  lofty  brow-* 
like  a  widow,  o'er  her  deao, 

Bends  a  weeping  nation  now! 

2.  F&atxr;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher. 

3.  Hthn;  words  by  John  Quincy  Adams;  read  by  Rev.  Mr. 

MagooD. 

How  swift,  alas,  the  moments  fly! 

How  rush  the  years  along! 
Scarce  here,  yetgone  already  by— 

The  burden  ot  a  song. 

See  childhood,  vouth,  and  manhood  pass. 

And  age,  witn  furrowed  brow; 
Time  wa»— time  shall  be— but  alas! 

Where,  where  in  time  is  now) 

Time  is  the  measure  of  but  change ; 

No  present  hour  is  found ; 
The  past,  the  future,  fill  the  range 

Of  time's  uneeaang  round. 

Where,  then,  is  now  ?    In  realms  above. 

With  God's  atoning  Lamb, 
In  regions  of  eternal  love. 

Where  sits  enthroned  I  AM! 

Then,  pilgrim,  let  thy  joys  and  fears 

Ob  time  no  longer  lean ; 
But  henceforth  all  thy  joys  and  fears 

From  earth's  afiections  wean. 

To  God  let  grateful  accents  rise; 

With  truth,  with  virtue  live; 
8o  all  the  Miss  that  time  denies^  ^^  , 
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4.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins. 

5.  Chorus;  words  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  A.  D.  1600. 

How  happy  \t»  he  bora  or  taught. 

Who  senreth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armor  is  hb  honest  thought. 

And  simple  truth  his  highest  skill — 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are ; 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death ; 
Not  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 

Of  Prince's  ear  or  vulgar  breath : 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  goods  to  lend, 

And  walks  with  man  from  day  to  day, 
As  widi  a  brother  and  a  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  nimself,  though  not  of  lands. 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

6.  Oration;  by  T.  Walker,  Esq. 

7.  Funeral  Anthem;  words  by  James  W.  Ward. 

Weep  not  for  him  who  now. 

From  the  grave  waking, 
SUnds  where  archangels  bow. 

Glory  partaking; 
Finished  hb  mortal  race, 

Duty  completed. 
Filled  with  each  heavenly  grace. 

To  the  inst  meted;-* 
There  with  expanding  soul. 

Where  the  hfe-waters  roll. 
To  the  eteraal  goal 

Joyfully  greeted. 
Yet  when  a  gretii  sood  man 

Rests  from  his  labor. 
Working  the  Christian  plan. 

Good  to  his  neighbor. 
True  hearts  must  mourn  the  loss 

Grieved  and  forsaken. 
Bearing  the  Master's  cross. 

Firm  and  unshaken; 
Faith  ffrowing  stronger  then. 

Looking  for  help  a^n, 
Since  from  the  laboring  men 

One  has  been  taken. 

OJThou,  the  only  Wise, 

Look  from  thy  dwelling. 
Pardon  our  selfoh  sighs, 

Painfully  swelling. 
Fields  for  the  harvest  white. 

Round  us  are  lyings 
Help  us  with  holy  might, 

Danffers  defying; 
On  wiui  the  work  to  go. 

While  thou  dost  life  bestow; 
To  every  human  wo 

Some  balm  applying. 

8.  CoNCLUWNo  Prater;  by  Rev.  Bishop  Morris. 

9.  Sentence;  **His  body  is  buried  in  peace." 

10.  Benediction;  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Gillespie.  .^^^byGoogle 
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In  the  House  of  Represent atives^  United  States, 

Monday,  February  28,  1848. 

Mr.  AsHMUN  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

IResolvtdy  That  the  Committee  of  Arran^^ements  be  directed  to  cause  to  be  pabliahed, 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to  them  appropriate,  for  the  use  of 
the  House,  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  Addresses  made  by  the  Speaker  and  the  Bfem« 
bera  of  this  House,  and  of  the  Addresses  made  to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  dis- 
course of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gublbt,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  JOHN 
aUINCY  ADAMS. 
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INTRODUCTION; 


The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  the  venerable  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts  were  so  peculiar,  that  we  deem  it  proper 
to  register  them  in  this  "Token  of  a  nation's  sorrow" — ^this  frail  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth. 

Though  he  had  been  quite  feeble  for  the  last  year,  Mr.  ADAMS  en- 
tered the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday,  the  21st 
of  February,  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits.  When  the  House  had 
been  in  session  about  an  hour,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered  on  a 
questi<m,  he  responded  in  a  voice  unusually  clear,  and  with  more  than 
ordinary  emphasis.  The  painful  scene  that  followed  is  thus  described 
with  accuracy  and  feeling  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  next 
TDormng: 

"  Just  after  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  a  question,  and  the 
Speaker  had  risen  to  put  another  question  to  the  House,  a  sudden  cry 
was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  chair,  "  Mr.  Adams  is  dying !"  Turning 
our  eyes  to  the  spot,  we  beheld  the  venerable  man  in  the  act  of  fall- 
ing over  the  left  arm  of  his  chair,  while  his  right  arm  was  extended^ 
grasping  his  desk  for  support.  He  would  have  dropped  upon  the  floor 
had  he  not  been  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  member  sitting  next  to  him* 
A  great  sensation  was  created  in  the  House;  members  from  all  quarters 
rushing  from  their  seats  and  gathering  round  the  fallen  statesman,  who 
was  immediately  lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  table.  The 
Speaker  instantly  suggested  that  some  gentleman  move  an  adjournment, 
which  being  promptly  done,  the  House  adjourned.  A  sofa  was  brought, 
and  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  state  of  perfect  helplessness,  though  not  of  en- 
dre  insensibility,  was  gently  laid  upon  it.  The  sofa  was  then  taken  up 
and  borne  out  of  the  Hall  into  the  Rotundo,  where  it  was  set  down,  and 
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the  members  of  both  Houses  and  strangers,  who  were  fast  crowding^ 
around,  were  with  some  difficulty  repressed,  and  an  open  space  cleared 
in  its  immediate  vicinity;  but  a  medical  gendeman,  a  member  of  the 
House,  (who  was  prompt,  active,  and  self-possessed  throughout  the 
whole  painful  scene,)  advi/sed  that  he  be  removed  to  the  door  of  the 
Botundo  opening  on  the  east  portico,  where  a  fresh  wind  was  blowing* 
This  was  done;  but  the  air  being  chilly  and  loaded  with  vapor,  the  sofa 
was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  once  more  taken  up  and  re- 
moved to  the  Speaker's  apartment,  the  doors  of  which  were  forthwith 
closed  to  all  but  professional  gentlemen  and  particular  friends.  While 
lying  in  this  apartment,  Mr.  Adaims  partially  recovered  the  use  of  his 
speech,  and  observed,  in  faltering  accents,  ^^This  is  the  end  of  earth;'*' 
but  quickly  added,  "I  am  composed."  Members  had  by  this  time 
reached  Mr.  A.'s  abode  with  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and,  soon 
after,  Mrs.  Adams  and  his  nephew  and  niece  arrived,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  appalling  scene.  Mrs.  A.  was  deeply  affected,  and  for  some 
moments  quite  prpstrated  by  the  sight  of  her  husband,  now  insensible,, 
the  pallor  of  death  upon  his  countenance,  and  those  sad  pre  monitories 
fast  making  their  appearance  which  fall  with  such  a  chill  upon  the 
heart" 

Soon  after  being  taken  to  the  Speaker's  room,  Mr.  Adams  sank 
into  a  state  of  apparent  insensibility,  gradually  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  till  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  23d,  at  a  quarter  past 
7  o'clock,  he  expired  without  a  struggle. 

While  he  was  lying  in  the  Speaker's  room,  all  business  was  sus* 
pended  in  the  Capitol.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  House  came  to- 
gether  at  the  usual  hour.  The  Speaker  on  taking  the  chair  announced^ 
in  a  feeling  manner,  that  his  venerable  colleague  was  still  lingering  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  in  the  adjoining  apartment;  whereupon,  the  House 
in  solemn  stillness  immediately  adjourned.  The  same  thing  occurred 
on  the  following  morning.  The  Senate  also,  and  the  Supreme  Court,, 
testified  their  grief  by  suspending  all  business. 

Though  the  health  of  Mrs.  Adams  did  not  allow  her  remaining  con- 
stantly with  her  husband,  she  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  every 
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attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  every  service,  professional  and  otherwise^ 
was  performed,  which  could  avert  the  calamity,  or  render  his  last  houri 
comfortaUe  and  happy. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  all  the  members  of  Congress  seemed  de<» 
sirous  of  testifying  their  respect,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  venerable  sufferer.  Among  the  physicians  of  the 
House,  Dr.  Fries,  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Newell,  Dr.  Nes,  Dr.  Eckert 
and  Dr.  Jones  deserve  special  notice.  These  gentlemen  were  among 
the  first  to  rush  to  Mr.  Adams'  aid,  and  did  all  that  professional  skill 
could  do  to  arrest  the  disease  in  its  first  stages.  Dr.  Thomas,  Dr« 
Lqcdslt,  and  Dr.  Fry  of  the  city,  were  immediately  sent  for,  and  soon 
a{^>earing  in  the  room,  were  unremitting  in  their  endeavors  to  afibrd 
relief  to  their  distinguished  patient.  The  Chaplains  of  Congress  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Pyne  of  the  city,  were  frequently  in  attendance,  imparting 
the  consolations  of  religion.  The  Speaker  and  other  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  paid  every  attenticm  to  their  venerable  col« 
league,  some  of  them  being  with  him  nearly  every  moment  after  the 
fatal  attack,  and  most  of  them  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  officers  of 
the  House,  and  even  the  little  pages,  seemed  desirous  of  performing 
every  act  of  kindness,  in  token  of  their  regard  for  their  afllicted  friend. 
But  neither  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  nor  the  kindness  of  his  friends, 
nor  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  afflicted  family,  could  avert  the  stroke 
of  death.  The  decree  had  gone  forth,  and  the  spirit  left  its  tenement 
of  clay,  to  dwell,  as  we  humbly  trust,  in  that  "  house,  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  tlje  heavens.'' 
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ADDRESSES  IN  CONGRESS 


OH  TBB 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  THE  DEATH  OP  MR.  ADAMS. 


At  the  usual  hour  of  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  24,  a  full  attendance  of  Members  and  crowded  audi- 
ences attested  the  deep  interest  of  the  occasion  which  called  the  two 
Houses  to  offer  public  testimonials  of  their  profound  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  Hon.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  who  breathed  his 
last  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  whose  mortal  remains  yet  lay 
within  the  walls  of  the  Capitol. 

In  the  House  of  Rspressntativbs,  as  soon  as  the  House  was 
called  to  order — 

The  Speaker  (the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop)  rose,  and  in  a 
feeling  and  affecting  manner  addressed  the  House  as  follows: 

Gtntiew^en  of  the  House  of  lUpresentaiives  of  the  United  States: 

It  has  been  thought  fit  that  the  Chair  should  announce  officially  to 
the  House,  an  event  already  known  to  the  members  individually,  and 
which  has  filled  all  our  hearts  with  sadness. 

A  seat  on  this  floor  has  been  vacated,  towards  which  all  eyes 
have  been  accustomed  to  turn  with  no  common  interest. 

A  voice  has  been  hushed  forever  in  this  Hall,  to  which  all  ears 
have  been  wont  to  listen  with  profound  reverence. 

A  venerable  form  has  faded  fix)m  our  sight,  around  which  we  have 
dafly  clustered  with  an  affectionate  regard. 

A  name  has  been  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  living  statesmen 
of  our  land,  which  has  been  associated,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
with  the  highest  civil  service,  and  the  loftiest  civil  renown. 
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On  Monday^  the  21st  instant,  John  Quincy  Adams  sunk  in  his 
seat,  in  presence  of  us  all,  by  a  sudden  iUness,  from  which  he  never 
recovered;  and  he  died>  in  the  Speaker's  r6oin,  at  a  quarter  past 
seven  o'clock  last  evening,  with  the  officers  of  the  House  and  the 
delegation  of  his  own  Massachusetts  around  him. 

Whatever  advanced  age,  long  experience,  great  ability,  vast  learn- 
ing, accumulated  public  honors,  a  spotless  private  character,  and  a 
firm  religious  faith,  could  do,  to  render  any  one  an  object  of  interest, 
respect,  and  admiration,  they  had  done  for  this  distinguished  person; 
and  interest,  respect,  and  admiration  are  but  feeble  terms  to  ^express 
the  feelings,  with  which  the  members  of  this  House  and  ihe  people 
cf  the  country  have  long  regarded  him. 

After  a  life  of  eighty  years,  devoted  from  its  earliest  maturity  to 
the  public  service,  he  has  at  length  gone  to  his  rest.  He  has  beea 
privileged  to  die  at  his  post;  to  fall  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties ;  to  expire  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Capitol ;  and  to  have  his 
last  scene  associated  forever,  in  history,  with  the  birthday  of  that  iHus- 
trious  Patriot,  whose  just  discernment  brought  bim  first  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country. 

The  close  of  such  a  life,  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  an  event 
for  unmingled  emoticms.  We  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  regret^ 
that  he  has  died  as  he  has  died.  He  himself  could  have  desired  no 
<idier  end.  ^^This  is  the  end  of  earth,"  were  his  last  ¥rQrds,  uttered 
on  the  day  on  which  he  fell.  But  we  mi^t  almost  hear  bim  ex* 
claiming,  as  he  left  us— 4n  a  language  hardly  less  familiar  to  faim 
than  his  native  tongue — *^Ho€  est,  nimmuny  magis  fsUciier  da  viUi 
wigrare,  guam  mori.^^ 

It  is  for  others  to  suggest  what  honors  shall  be  paid  to  his  memory. 
No  acts  of  ours  are  necessary  to  his  fame.  But  it  may  be  due  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  country,  that  tiie  national  sense  of  his  charac- 
ter and  services  should  be  fitly  commemorated. 

When  the  Spbaker  concluded— 
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Mr.  HuDSoiTy  of  Massachusetts,  rose  and  addressed  the  House  as 
follows :' 

Mr,  Speaker:  I  rise  with  no  ordinary  emotion  to  perfoi-m  a  pain- 
fol  duty,  which  has  been  assigned  me  by  my  colleagues,  growing  out 
of  an  event  which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  midst  of  us— the 
announcement  of  which  has  just  been  made  by  the  Chair.  My  late 
venerable  colleague  is  no  more !  A  great  and  good  man  has  fallen ! 
He  has  been  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  us,  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties.  One  whose  public  services  are  coeval  with  the 
estabfishment  of  our  Government;  one  who  has  come  down  to  us 
from  past  generations,  and  of  whom  it  might  almost  be  said  thai  he 
was  living  in  the  midst  of  posterity,  an  example  to  us  and  to  those 
who  come  after  us,  has  ceased  from  his  labors,  and  gone  to  his  re- 
ward. The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  death  are  known  to  every 
member  of  this  House,  and  are  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression.  They  weigh  so  heavily  upon  my  own  mind  and  feel- 
higs,  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  silence  is  the  most  appro- 
priate token  of  our  grief,  and  the  most  suitable  tribute  to  his  memory. 

John  Quiwct  Adams  was  bom  on  the  11th  day  of  July,  1767,  in 
ftat  part  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  which  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Quincy,  and  hence  was  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  In  1778,  when  he  was  but  eleven  years 
of  age,  he  accompanied  his  father,  John  Adams,  to  France,  who 
was  sent  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Arththi  Lee,  as  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Court  of  Versailles.  After  remaining  in  France  about 
eighteen  months,  during  which  time  he  applied  himself  closely  to 
die  study  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  he  returned  to  his 
<Sfwn  country  in  August,  1779.  In  November  of  the  same  year  his 
father  was  again  despatched  to  Europe  for  the  discharge  of  diplomatic 
services,  and  took  his  son  John  Quincy  with  him.  At  Paris  he  was 
put  to  school,  and  when  in  1780  John  Adams  removed  to  Holland, 
his  son  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  public  school  at  Amsterdam^ 
and  afterwards  of  the  University  at  Leyden.  Francis  Dana,  who 
accompanied  John  Adams  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  received  in 
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1781  the  appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  and  todc 
John  Quincy  Adams,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  him  as  bia 
private  secretary.  Here  he  remained  till  October,  1782,  when  he  left 
Mr.  Dana  at  St  Petersburg,  and  returned  through  Sweden,  Denmark^ 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  some  months^ 
till  his  father  took  him  to  Paris  at  the  ti^ie  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783.  Fr<Hn  that  time  till  1785  he  was  with  his 
father  in  England,  Holland,  and  France ;  during  the  whole  of  which 
period  he  was  a  close  student 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  his  own  request,  made  from  a  fear  that 
by  remaining  longer  in  Europe  he  might  imbibe  monarchical  senti- 
ments, his  father  permitted  him  to  return  to  Massachusetts,  where 
he  entered  Harvard  University,  and  was  graduated  in  1787  with  dis- 
tinguished honors.  Soon  after  leaving  coUege  he  entered  the  office 
of  the  celebrated  Theophilus  Parsons,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  the  usual  period  of  three  years 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  when  he  entered  the  profession,  and  est^- 
lished  himself  at  Boston. 

In  1794  Gen.  Washington  appointed  him  resident  mimster  to  the 
United  Netherlands.  From  that  period  till  1801  he  was  in  Eim^, 
employed  in  diplomatic  business,  and  as  a  public  minister  in  Holland^ 
England,  and  Prussia.  Just  as  Gen.  Washington  was  retirii^  from 
office,  he  appointed  Mr.  Adams  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Court 
of  Portugal.  While  on  his  way  to  Lisbon  he  received  a  new  com- 
mission, changing  his  destinati(Ni  to  Berlin.  During  his  residence  of 
about  three  years  and  a  half  at  Berlin,  he  concluded  an  important 
commercial  treaty  with  Prussia— thus  acounplishing  the  object  of  his 
mission.  He  was  recalled  near  the  dose. of  his  father's  administra- 
tion,  and  arrived  in  his  native  country  in  September,  1801. 

In  1802  he  was  chosen  by  the  Boston  district  to  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts,  and  soon  after  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  a  Sen- 
ator in  Congress  for  six  years  from  March  3,  1803.  He  remained 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  until  1808,  when  he  resigned. 
While  in  the  Senate  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
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lUietoric  in  Hairard  University,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  dis- 
tinguished  ability. 

In  1809  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Rtissia,  where  he 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to  his  country.  By  his  influ- 
ence with  that  court,  he  induced  Russia  to  offer  her  mediation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812;  and, 
when  the  proper  time  had  arrived,  he  was  placed  by  President  Madi- 
son at  the  head  of  five  distinguished  commissioners  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  ccmcluded  at  Ghent  in  1814.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams was  then  associated  with  Mr.  Clat  and  Mr.  Gallatin  to  negotiate 
a  commercial  convention  with  great  Britain,  and  was  fcHrthwith  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  While 
in  Eurc^,  in  1811,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  he  declined. 

Ailer  remaining  in  England  till  the  close  of  President  Madison's  ad- 
ministration, he  was  called  home,  and  placed  by  President  Monroi:  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  State,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 

In  1825  he  was  chosen  by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four  years.  On  leaving  the  Presiden- 
cy, in  1829,  he  returned  to  his  native  place  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of  this  House,  and  by  the  free  suiErages 
of  the  people  has  been  continued  in  that  office  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

This  is  but  a  hasty  and  imperfect  enumeration  of  the  public  stations 
which  have  been  filled  by  my  late,  lamented  colleague.  Of  the  man- 
ner in  which  be  has  discharged  these  public  trusts  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  long  eventful  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  public  service,  and  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  discharged  every  duty  are  known  and  acknowledged  throughout 
the  nation.  His  fame  is  so  blended  with  his  country's  history  that  it 
will  live  when  all  the  frail  monuments  of  art  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  By  his  death  the  country  has  lost  a  pure  patriot,  science  an  ar- 
dent votary,  and  the  cause  of  human  freediun  a  devoted  friend. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  public  man  merely  that  we  are  to  contemidate  Mr. 
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Adams.  In  the  private  walks  of  life,  "where  tired  dissimulation 
drops  the  mask,"  and  man  appears  as  he  really  is,  we  find  in  him  all 
those  silent  and  social  virtues  which  adorn  the  charticter.  His  ardent 
love  of  justice,  his  inflexible  regard  for  truth,  his  stem  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  were  blended  with  meekness,  so- 
briety, and  charity. 

But  the  crowmng  glory  ci  his  character  wtis  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  oi  his  Redeemer.  To  that  cause  he  was  publicly  dedicated  on 
the  seamd  day  of  his  earthly  existence,  and  throughout  a  long  life  he 
manifested  a  firm  belief  in  Divine  revelation,  and  a  calm  trust  in  that 
Being  who  rules  among  the  nations,  and  spreads  the  mantle  of  his  love 
over  his  dependent  children.  But  he  is  gone.  The  places  that  have 
known  him,  will  now  know  him  no  more  forever.  This  instance  of 
mortality,  at  once  so  peculiar  and  so  painful,  admonishes  us  of  the 
uncertainty  oi  life,  and  teaches  us  so  to  number  our  days  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

We  tender  to  his  afflicted  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  assure 
them  that  a  nation's  tears  will  be  mingled  with  theirs.  And  while  we 
look  for  consolation  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, we  would  afiectio&ately  commepd  them  to  that  gracious  Beings 
who  has  revealed  himself  as  the  father  of  the  fath^less  and  the  widow's 
God  and  friend. 

Mr.  Hudson  concluded  by  offering  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  the  deepest  sensibility  of  the  death  in  this 
Capitol  of  John  dniNCT  Adami,  a  member  of  the  House  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
ehusetts. 

XcmIwS,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  this  distingniidied 
tMateman,  the  offtoam  and  members  of  the  House  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  moun- 
iog^  and  attend  the  ftmend  m  this  Hall  on  Saturday  next,  at  13  o'clock. 

Reiohtd,  That  a  committee  of  thirty  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  iuneral  solem- 
nities. 

Besolvedy  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in  relation  to  the  death  of  JoRir 
CtmircT  Adams  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by  the  Clerk. 

BetoMl,  That  this  House,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for  the  aiemory  of  the  d^ 
ceased,  do  adjouni  to  Saturday  next,  the  day  appointed  for  the  fUnend. 

Before  the  question  was  stated  on  these  resolutions-^ 
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Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  rose  and  said:  Mr.  S^teaker:  The 
mingled  tones  of  sorrow,  like  the  voice  of  mkny  waters,  have  come  unto 
us  from  a  sister  State— Massachusetts  weeping  for  her  honored  son. 
The  State  I  have  the  honor  in  paH  to  represent  once  endured,  with 
yours,  a  common  suffering,  battled  for  a  common  cause,  and  rejoiced  in 
a  common  triumph.  Surely,  then,  it  is  meet  that  in  this,  the  day  of 
your  affliction,  we  should  mingle  our  griefs. 

When  a  great  man  falls,  the  nation  mourns;  when  a  patriarch  is  re- 
moved, the  people  weep.  Ours,  my  associates,  is  no  common  bereave- 
ment. The  chain  which  linked  our  hearts  with  the  gifted  spirits  of  for- 
mer times  has  been  rudely  snapped.  The  lips  from  which  flowed  those 
living  and  glorious  truths  that  our  fathers  uttered  are  closed  in  deathi 
Yes,  my  friends,  death  has  been  among  us!  He  has  not  entered  the 
humble  cottage  of  some  unknown,  ignoble  peasant;  he  has  knocked  au- 
dibly at  the  palace  of  a  nation!  His  footstep  has  been  heard  in  the  Hall 
of  State!  He  has  cloven  down  his  victim  in  the  midst  of  the  councils 
of  a  people!  He  has  borne  in  triumph  from  among  you  the  gravest, 
wisest,  most  reverend  head!  Ah!  he  has  taken  him  as  a  trophy  who 
was  once  chief  over  many  States,  adorned  with  virtue,  and  learning, 
and  truth;  he  has  borne  at  his  chariot-wheels  a  renowned  one  of  the 
earth. 

There  was  no  incident  in  the  birth,  the  life,  the  death  of  Mr» 
Adjlms,  not  intimately  woven  with  the  history  of  the  land.  Bom  in 
the  night  of  his  country's  tribulati(m,  he  heard  the  first  murmurs  of  dis- 
content; he  saw  the  first  efforts  for  deliverance.  Whilst  yet  a  little 
child,  he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  whispers  of  freedom  as  they 
breathed  from  the  lips  of  her  almost  inspired  apostles:  he  caught  the 
fire  that  was  then  kindled;  his  eye  beamed  with  the  first  ray;  he 
watched  the  day  spring  from  on  high,  and  long  before  he  departed  from 
earth,  it  was  graciously  vouchsafed  unto  him  to  behold  the  effulgence  of 
her  noontide  glory. 

His  father  saw  the  prcmiise  of  the  son,  and  early  led  him  by  the  hand 
to  drink  of  the, very  fountains  of  light  and  liberty  itself.  His  youthful 
thoughts  were  kindled  with  the  idealism  of  a  republic,  whose  living 
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form  and  features  he  was  destined  to  behold  visibly.  Removed  at  an 
early  age  to  a  distant  country,  he  there,  under  the  eye  of  his  father, 
was  instructed  in  the  rigid  lore  of  a  Franklin,  as  I  have  heard  him  say. 
His  intellect  was  expanded  by  the  conversations,  and  invigorated  by 
the  acute  disquisitions  of  the  Academicians,  whose  fiery  zeal,  even  at 
that  early  period,  was  waking  up  the  mind  of  France  to  deeper  thoughts, 
bolder  inquiries,  and  more  matured  reflection — ^to  result  ultimately,  as 
we  all  know,  in  terrific  action.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  entered 
intathe  cool  cloisters  of  the  college;  passed  through  the  various  stages 
to  acquire  that  discipline  of  mind  which  intense  study  can  alone  impart; 
and  thence,  as  he  was  about  to  emerge,  appeared  those  buds  of  promise 
which  soon  blossomed  into  those  blushing  honors  he  afterwards  wore  so 
thick  around  him.  His  was  not  the  dreamy  life  of  the  schools;  but  he 
leapt  into  the  arena  of  activity,  to  run  a- career  of  glorious  emulation 
with  the  gifted  spirits  of  the  earth.  He  saw  the  efforts  to  place  his 
country  on  a  deep  and  stable  foundation,  where  it  now  rests.  He  had 
seen  the  colonies  emerge  into  States,  and  the  States  cemented  into 
Union,  and  realized,  in  the  formation  of  this  confederated  Republic,  all 
that  his  ardent  hopes  had  pictured  out  in  the  recesses  of  schools.  Young 
as  he  then  was,  he  contributed,  by  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  the  vigor  of 
his  pen,  to  support  the  administration  of  Washington,  who,  we  have  just 
been  told,  transferred  him  at  an  early  age  to  a  foreign  court;  scarcely 
initiated  into  its  diplomacy  before  his  services  were  required  for  another 
and  a  more  extended  sphere.  Passing  from  that,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  and  was  placed  by  the  suffrages  of  his  State  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol;  and  there,  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
the  freedom  of  his  thought,  the  independence  of  his  action,  rendered 
him  to  his  constituents,  for  the  time  being,  unacceptable,  by  uniting  him 
to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  retired  from  the  halls  of  Congress; 
but  he  went  to  no  ignoble  ease.  Wearied  with  the  toils,  heated  with 
the  contests,  covered  with  the  dust  of  politics,  he  withdrew  to  the 
classic  groves  of  Cambridge,  and  there  he  bathed  his  weary  mind  in  the 
pure  stream  of  intellectual  rest.  Purified,  refreshed,  invigorated,  he 
came  forth,  after  severe  study  and  devout  prayer,  to  do  his  country  ser- 
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vice.  He  was  sent  immediately  to  Russia,  as  has  been  stated,  not  to 
repose  amidst  the  luxuries  of  courts,  or  in  rich  saloons,  amidst  the  glit- 
ter of  lights  and  the  swell  of  voluptuous  music,  but  to  watch  the  swell 
and  play  of  those  shadowy  billows  with  which  all  Europe  heaved  be- 
neath the  throes  of  the  great  heart  of  France. 

Mr.  Adams  saw  and  felt  that  th^  pulse  of  freedom  day  by  day  beat 
feebler  and  feebler  throughout  the  continent.  He  counselled  the  minis- 
ters of  Russia.  He  was  one  of  those  that  stimulated  them  to  wake  from 
their  torpor,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  behold,  from  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north,  those  mighty  hordes  pour  out  upon  the  sunny  nations 
of  the  south  to  give  deliverance  to  People,  States,  and  Powers.  His 
own  country  uemanded  his  services,  and  he  became,  with  Gallatin 
and  Clat,  a  mediator  of  that  peace  between  two  nations  which  we  trust 
shall  exist  forever,  while  the  only  contests  shall  be  those  of  good  will  on 
earth  and  mutual  brotherhood. 

He  went — as  his  father  had  gone  after  the  first  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— ^upon  the  termination  of  the  second  war,  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
He  remained  not  long  befc^e  another  sphere  was  opened  to  him.  As 
Secretary  df  State  for  eight  years  he  fulfilled  the  arduous  duties  incident 
to  that  high  post  in  a  country  just  emerging  from  conflict.  To  the  high- 
est office  of  the  people  he  was  quickly  raised;  and  how  in  that  sphere 
he  moved,  with  what  ease,  ability,  and  grace,  we  all  know;  and  history 
will  record — he  crushed  no  heart  beneath  the  rude  grasp  of  proscription; 
he  left  no  heritage  of  widows'  cries  or  orphans'  tears. 

He  disrobed  himself  with  dignity  of  the  vestures  of  office,'  not  to  re- 
tire to  the  shades  of  Quinoy,  but,  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  in  the 
vigor  of  his  thought,  to  leap  into  this  arena,  and  to  continue,  as  he  had 
begun,  a  disciple,  an  ardent  devotee  at  the  temple  of  his  country's  free- 
dom. How,  in  this  department,  he  ministered  to  his  country's  wants, 
we  all  know,  and  have  witnessed.  How  often  we  have  crowded  into 
that  isle,  and  clustered  around  that  now  vacant  desk,  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  wisdom,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  Sage,  we 
can  aU  remember,  for  it  was  but  of  yesterday.     But  what  a  change  I 
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How  wondrous!  how  sudden  I    'Tis  like  a  vision  of  the  night     That 
form  which  we  beheld  but  a  few  days  since,  is  now  coldin  death! 

But  the  last  Sabbath,  and  in  this  Hall,  he  worshipped  with  others. 
Now  his  spirit  mingles  with  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  and  the  just 
made  perfect,  in  the  eternal  adoraticMi  of  the  living  God.  With  him 
<<  this  is  the  end  of  earth. '^  He  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 
He  is  gone— and  forever!  The  sun  that  ushers  in  the  mom  of  that 
next  holy  day,  while  it  gilds  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Capitol,  shall  rest 
with  soft  and  mellow  light  upon  the  consecrated  spot  beneath  whose 
turf  forever  lies  the  Patriot  Father  and  the  Patriot  Sage! 

Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  then  rose  and  addressed  the THouse. 

Mr,  Speaker:  When  the  messenger  of  death  enters  this  Hall^  and  bids 
one  of  us  <<come  away,"  it  is  our  custom  to  commit  exclusively  to  some 
colleague  of  the  departed  member,  the  solemn  ceremony  of  its  announce- 
ment This  is  all  that  usage  and  a  respectful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  require.  But  the  venerable  man,  whom  the  destrojring  an- 
gd  smote  down  in  our  very  presence — the  book  of  whose  great  life  is  now 
written  and  finished — stood  out  far  beyond  the  rest  <rf  us,  up<m  a  broader 
and  higher  elevation.  It  is  true  he  was  the  son  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  her  belongs  the  proud  honor  of  having  given  him  birth.  But  he  was 
more  than  the  son  of  Massachusetts;  he  did  not  belong  to  her  alone;  he 
offered  himself  to  his  country,  and  she  made  him  her  property.  Hb 
fame,  his  wisdom,  and  his  works,  were  all  his  country's.  These  are  his 
rich  and  common  legacy  to  us  all.  It  is  therefore  that  we  of  the  great 
national  brotherhood,  claim  the  precious  privilege  to  cluster  close 
arounjd  the  children  of  Massachusetts — ^to  take  part  with  them  in  this 
sad  solemnity — ^to  sympathize  with  them,  and  with  them  to  give 
utterance  to  our  sorrow,  to  our  reverence,  to  our  veneration  for  the 
departed  dead,  and  to  our  deep  affliction  in  this  great  national  bereave- 
ment. I  did  not  rise — I  dare  not  attempt  one  word  of  eulogy  upon  the 
iUustrious  dead — ^nor  dare  I  venture  to  portray  his  exalted  character  as 
a  statesman,  or  the  bright  virtues  of  his  private  life.  I  know  how  in- 
competent I  am  to  the  performance  of  such  a  task.     I  trust  that  in  due 
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iimey  and  on  some  fitting  occasion^  this  will  be  done  by  scmie  one  of  the 
great  and  gifled  intellects  of  Massachusetts.  But  still  I  hope  I  may 
yenture  to  say^  that  no  man  has  heretofore  died^  when  a  member  of 
this  body,  who  will  fill  so  large  a  space  in  his  country's  history^  or  who 
has  stamped  so  deeply  his  impress  on  her  institutions.  The  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  forbids,  perhaps  the  period  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  expres- 
mcm,  of  an  unbiased  opinion  respecting  the  effect  of  his  character  and  ser- 
vices on  his  country's  welfare.  But  when  time  shall  have  numbered  with 
the  dead  us  who  were  actors  with  him  upon  this  great  drama  of  life;  when 
the  partialities  of  his  friends  and  the  prejudices  of  his  enemies,  if  any  he 
have  left  behind,  shall  have  been  buried  in  one  common  grave,  he  and 
the  work  of  hb  great  life  may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  truthful  historian, 
and  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  posterity.  To  this  great  and  just 
ordeal,  he,  with  all  the  renowned  and  mighty  of  the  earth  who  have 
gone  before  him,  must  come  at  last  And  to  its  verdict  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  best,  and  were  most  devoted  to  him,  are  most  willing  to  c(»n- 
mit  him,  and  all  that  he  achieved.  The  time,  the  place,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  death,  all  conspire  to  excite  the  profoundedt  sensation  every 
where,  as  they  have  done  in  this  Hall;  and  especially  to  teach  us  <<  what 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue;"  to  teach  us  how  vain 
and  valueless  are  all  our  struggles  and  contests  here  for  distinction 
or  for  power;  and,  above  all,  that  no  human  greatness,  no  fame,  no 
honor,  no  high  attainment,  no  divine  exaltation  of  intellect,  can  aught 
avail  us  to  avert  the  dread  sentence  of  God  upon  poor  mortal  man :  "Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return." 

Mr.  McDowEU.,  of  Virginia,  then  rose  and  said:  Such  for  a  half  a 
century,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  the  eminent  position  of  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen;  his  participation  in  the  highest  honors 
which  it  was  theirs  to  give;  his  intimate  association  with  controlling 
events  in  their  national  annals  and  with  the  formation  of  that  public 
qpinion  which  brought  them  about;  such  the  veneration  and  almost  uni- 
versal homage  entertained  for  his  intellect  and  virtues,  and  such  in  all 
respects  his  great  relations  to  this  entire  Union,  and  to  the  daily  thought 
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of  its  growiDg  millicxis,  that  on  this  sad  occasion  the  l«E^;uage  of  all  its 
parts  will  be  the  language  of  lamentation  and  of  tribute.  It  is  not  for 
Massachusetts  to  mourn  alone  over  a  solitary  and  exclusive  bereavement. 
It  is  not  for  her  to  feel  alone  a  solitary  and  exclusive  sorrow.  No,  sir; 
no  !  Her  sister  Commonwealths  gather  to  her  side  in  this  hour  of  her 
a£3iction,  and,  intertwining  their  arms  with  hers,  they  bend  together 
over  the  bier  of  her  iUustrious  son — ^feeling  as  she  feels,  and  weeping  as 
she  weeps  over  a  sage,  a  patriot,  and  a  statesman  gone  !  It  was  in  these 
great  characteristics  of  individual  and  of  public  man  that  his  country 
reverenced  that  bosx  when  living;  and  such,  with  painful  sense  of  her 
common  loss,  will  she  deplore  him  now  that  he  is  dead. 

Bom  in  our  Rev<dutionary  day,  and  brought  up  in  early  and  cherished 
intimacy  with  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Republic,  he  was  a  living 
bond  of  connexion  between  the  present  and  the  past — ^the  venerable 
representative  of  the  memories  of  another  age;  and  the  zealous,  watch- 
ful, and  powerful  one  of  the  expectations,  interests,  and  progressive 
knowledge  of  his  own. 

There  he  sat,  with  his  intense  ejre  upon  every  thing  that  passed,  the 
picturesque  and  rare  old  man;  unapproachable  by  all  others  in  the  unity 
of  his  character  and  in  the  thousand-fold  anxieties  which  centred  upon 
him.  No  human  being  ever  entered  this  Hall  without  turning  habitu- 
ally and  with  heartfelt  deference  first  to  him,  and  few  ever  left  it  with- 
'  out  pausing  as  they  went  to  pour  out  their  blessings  upon  that  spirit  of 
consecration  to  the  country  which  brought  and  which  kept  him  here. 

Standing  upon  the  extreme  boundary  of  human  life,  and  disclaiming 
all  the  relaxations  and  exemptions  of  age,  his  outer  framework  only  was 
crumbling  away.  The  glorious  engine  within  still  worked  on  unimpeded 
and  unhurt,  amid  all  the  dilapidations  around  it,  and  worked  on  with  its 
wonted  and  its  iron  power,  until  the  blow  was  sent  from  above  which 
crushed  it  into  fragments  before  us.  And  however  appalling  that  blow, 
and  however  profoundly  it  smote  upon  our  own  f)&eHngs  as  we  beheld  its 
extinguishing  effect  upon  his,  where  else  could  it  have  fallen  so  fitly 
upon  him  ?  Where  else  could  he  have  been  relieved  from  the  yoke  of 
his  labors    so  well  as  in  the  field  where  he  bore  it>     Where  else 
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would  he  himself  have  been  so  willing  to  have  yielded  up  his  life^  as 
iq>on  the  post  of  duty  and  by  the  side  of  that  very  altar  to  which  he  had 
devoted  it  ?  Where^  but  in  the  Capitol  of  his  country^  to  which  all  the 
ihrobbings  and  hopes  of  his  heart  had  been  given^  would  the  dying 
patriot  be  so  willing  that  those  hopes  and  throbbings  should  cease? 
And  Ddiere>  but  from  this  mansion-house  of  liberty  on  earth,  could  this 
dying  Christian  more  fitly  go  to  his  mansion-house  of  eternal  liberty  cm 
iiigh? 

But  kindling  to  the  imagination  and  soothing  even  to  the  feelings  as 
Is  the  death  oi  Mr.  Adams,  with  all  the  accessories  and  associations 
of  this  spot  around  him,  how  infinitely  deeper  is  the  interest  which  is 
given  to  it  by  the  conviction  that  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  meet  it  I 
He  was  happily  spared  by  the  preservation  of  his  rich  faculties  to  the 
last  from  becoming  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  dotard  and  drivelling  old 
age.  He  was  still  more  happily  spared,  by  the  just  and  wise  and  truth- 
ful use  of  those  faculties,  from  becoming  the  melancholy  and  revolting 
spectacle  of  irreverent  and  wicked  old  age.  None  knew  better  or  felt 
mOTe  deeply  than  he,  that 

**  Tis  not  Um  whole  of  life  to  lire, 

"Norallofdeathtodie;" 

WKki  hence  for  long  years,  his  life  has  been  a  continuous  and  beautiful 
iBsstratioa  of  the  great  truth  that,  whilst  the  fear  of  man  is  the  consum- 
mation of  all  folly,  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom.  To 
such  an  one,  '^composure"  amid  ihe  perils  of  death,  and  when  ^^the  last 
d  earth  has  come,''  is  a  suj^rting  power  frequently  and  divinely  given; 
and,  if  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  him,  as  to  a  prophet  of  old,  to  be 
spared  the  bitterness  of  death,  and  to  go  to  the  heaven  that  he  looked  for 
and  that  be  bved  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  yet  to  the  eye  of  human  faith  his 
access  to  the  same  abode  has  been  as  speedy  and  as  safe.  Instead  of 
wearing  away  under  the  waste  of  disease,  and  passing  through  all  the 
woes  and  weaknesses  which  dissolving  nature  generally  undergoes,  a  blow 
o[  brief  but  mortal  agony  strikes  him  at  once  into  the  tomb,  and  tlius  his 
qnrit,  instantly  freed,  goes  right  up  to  the  parent  fountain  from  which  it 
came.     The  messenger  calls,  the  soul  is  in  Heaven. 
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At  this  moment  of  fresh  affliction,  whilst  standing  in  the  very  presence 
of  death,  it  is  not  meet  to  go  into  any  special  review  of  the  labors  or 
opinions  of  the  departed. ,  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  those  politically,, 
he  will  never  be  denied  the  possession  of  great  talents,  actuated  by 
great  virtues,  and  directed  with  boldness,  honesty,  and  earnest  pur- 
pose, for  an  unequalled  length  of  time,  to  whatever,  in  his  judgment^ 
was  best  for  the  interests,  honor,  and  perpetuity  of  his  coimtry.  This 
is  the  lesson  taught  by  his  life.  That  which  is  taught  by  his^  death  calls 
iqpon  us  all,  with  solemn  and  appealing  cry,  ^<Be  ye,  oh,  be  ready,  for 
you  know  not  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh !'' 

Mr.  Newsll,  of  New  Jersey,  rose  and  moved  the  following  as  an 
additional  resolution: 

Mesohedf  That  the  seat  in  this  Hall  just  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  late  Jobv 
ClimiCT  Adami  be  unoccupied  for  thirty  days,  and  that  it,  together  with  the  Hall^ 
remain  clothed  with  the  symbol  of  mourning  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Tallmadgs,  of  New  York,  rose  and  said: 

Mr,  Speaker:  I  do  not  rise  to  present  an  eulogium  upon  the  character 
of  the  deceased,  but  1  am  ccmfident  that  every  manifestation  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  will  meet  with  a  cordial  response 
from  every  member  of  this  House.  In  compliance  with  the  suggestions 
of  several  members,  and  in  accordance  with  my  own  feelings,  I  ask 
leave  to  introduce  the  following  additional  resolution: 

Besefoed,  That  the  Speaker  appoint  one  member  of  this  House  from  each  State  and 
Territory,  as  a  committee  to  escort  the  remains  of  our  venerable  friend,  the  Honorable 
Joan  CtunrcT  Adams,  to  the  place  designated  by  his  friends  for  his  interment 

All  the  above  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Vinton  then  moved  that  the  Speaker's  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  John  Quinct  Adams  be  entered  on  the  joumaL 
This  also  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  then  the  House  adjourned  to 
Saturday. 
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In  the  Senate,  after  the  formal  annunciation  of  the  death  of  Mb« 
ADAMS  had  been  made — 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  rose  and  thus  addressed  that  body: 

Mr.  Premknt:  By  the  recent  affliction  of  my  coUeagu^e,  (Mr.  Web- 
ster,) a  painfnl  duty  devolres  upon  me.  The  message  just  delivered 
from  the  House  proves  that  the  hand  of  God  has  been  again  among  us. 
A  great  and  good  man  has  gone  from  our  midst.  If,  in  speaking  of 
John  QmNCY  Adams,  I  can  give  utterance  to  the  language  of  my  own 
heart,  I  am  ccHifident  I  shall  meet  with  a  response  from  the  Senate. 

He  was  bom  in  the  then  Province  of  Massachusetts,  while  she  was 
girding  herself  for  the  great  Revolutionary  struggle  which  was  then  be- 
fore her.  His  parentage  is  too  well  known  to  need  even  an  allusion; 
yet  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say,  that  his  father  seemed  bom  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  our  free  Government,  and  his  mother  was  a  suitable 
companion  and  co-laborer  of  such  a  patriot.  The  cradle  hymns  of  the 
child  were  the  songs  of  liberty.  The  power  and  competence  of  man  for 
self-government  were  the  topics  which  he  most  frequently  heard  dis- 
cussed by  the  wise  men  of  the  day,  and  the  inspiration  thus  caught,  gave 
form  and  pressure  to  his  after  life.  Thus  early  imbued  with  the  love  of 
free  institutions,  educated  by  bis  father  for  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  early  led  by  Washington  to  its  altar,  he  has  stood  before  the  world 
as  one  of  its  eminent  statesmen.  He  has  occupied,  in  tum,  almost  every 
{dace  of  honor  which  the  country  could  give  him,  and  for  more  than  half 
a  century  has  been  thus  identified  with  its  history.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, I  should  feel  myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  rendering  justice  to 
his  memory;  but,  with  the  debilitating  effect  of  bad  health  still  upon  me, 
I  can  only  with  extreme  brevity  touch  upon  some  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  his  life. 

While  yet  a  young  man  he  was,  in  May,  1794,  appointed  Minister 
Resident  to  the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands*  In  May, 
1796,  two  years  after,  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Lbbon,  in  Portugal.  These  honors  were  conferred  on  him  by  George 
Washington,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  May,  1797,  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.     In  March,  1798,  and  probably  while  at  Berlin,  he  was  ap- 
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pcnnted  a  CommiBsioner^  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amitj 
and  commerce  with  Sweden. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  a  Senator,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  station  in 
this  chamber  from  the  4th  of  March,  1803,  until  June,  1808,  when,  dif- 
fering from  his  colleague  and  from  the  State  upon  a  great  pcditical  ques- 
tion, he  resigned  his  seat  In  June,  1809,  he  was  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

While  at  that  Court,  in  February,  1811,  he  was  aj^inted  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Judge  Cushing,  but  never  todc  his  seat  upon 
the  Bench. 

In  May,  1813,  he,  with  Messrs.  Grallatin  and  Bayard,  was  nominated 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  under  the  mediation  of  Russia,  and  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Russia.  From  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  no- 
tice, nothing  was  accomplished  under  this  appointment.  But  afterwards^ 
fa  January,  1814,  he,  with  Messrs.  Gallatin,  Bayard,  Clay,  and  Russell^ 
were  appcnnted  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  and  Extraordinary  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  Thi» 
mission  succeeded  in  effecting  a  pacification,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
Adams  is  subscribed  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

After  this  eventfiil  crisis  in  our  public  affairs,  he  was,  in  February^ 
1815,  selected  by  Mr.  Madison  to  represent  the  country,  and  protect  its 
faterests  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  he  remained  there  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  until  Mr.  Monroe  became 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1817,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  admin- 
istration, he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  continued  in  the  office 
while  that  gentleman  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 

In  1825,  he  was  elected  his  successor,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
President  for  one  term,  ending  on  the  third  of  March,  1829. 

Here  followed  a  brief  period  of  repose  from  public  service,  and  Mr. 
Adams  retired  to  the  family  mansion  at  Quincy;  but  was  elected  a 
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aiember  q(  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  the  district  in  which  he 
lived,  at  the  next  election  which  occurred  after  his  return  to  it,  and  took 
his  seat  in  December,  1881;  he  retained  it,  by  successive  elections,  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

I  have  not  ventured,  on  this  occasion,  beyond  a  bare  enumeration  of 
Ihe  hi^  places  of  trust  and  confidence  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
the  deceased.  The  service  covers  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century; 
and  what  languc^  can  I  employ  which  will  portray  more  forcibly  the 
great  merits  (^  the  deceased,  the  omfidence  reposed  in  him  by  ^e  public, 
cfT  the  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  devolved  upon  him, 
than  by  this  simple  narration  of  recorded  facts?  An  ambitious  man  could 
not  desire  a  more  emphatic  eulogy. 

Mr.  Adams,  however,  was  not  merely  a  statesman,  but  a  ripe,  ac- 
eompUshed  scholar,  who,  during  a  life  of  remarkably  weQ  directed  in- 
dustry, made  those  great  acquirements  which  adorned  his  character  and 
gave  to  it  the  manly  strength  of  wisdom  and  intelligence. 

As  a  statesman  and  patriot,  he  will  rank  among  the  illustrious  men  of 
an  age  prolific  in  great  names,  and  greatly  distinguished  for  its  progress 
in  civilization.  The  productions  of  his  pen  are  proofs  of  a  vigorous  mind, 
imbued  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  what  it  investigates,  and  of  a 
memory  which  was  singularly  retentive  and  capacious. 

But  his  character  is  not  made  up  of  those  conspicuous  qualities  alone. 
He  will  be  remembered  for  the  virtues  of  private  life,  for  his  elevated 
Aoral  examjde,  for  his  integrity,  for  his  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  Chris- 
tian, as  a  neighbor,  and  as  the  head  of  a  family.  In  all  these  relations 
few  persons  have  set  a  more  steadfast  or  brighter  example,  and  few  have 
descended  to  the  grave  where  the  broken  ties  of  social  and  domestic 
auction,  have  been  more  sincerely  lamented.  Great  as  may  be  the  loss 
to  the  public  of  one  so  gifted  and  wise,  it  is  by  the  family  that  his  deaA 
will  be  most  deeply  felt.  His  aged  and  beloved  partner,  who  has  so  long 
shared  the  honors  of  his  career,  and  to  whom  all  who  know  her  are 
bound  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  will  believe  that  we  share  her  grief, 
mourn  her  bereavement,  and  sympathize  with  her  in  her  affliction. 
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It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  earnest  wish  of  his  heart  to  die,  like 
Chatham,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  It  was  a  sublime  thought,  that 
where  he  had  toiled  in  the  house  of  the  nation,  in  hours  of  the  day  de- 
voted to  its  service,  the  stroke  of  death  should  reach  him,  and  there  sever 
the  ties  of  love  and  patriotism  which  bound  him  to  earth.  He  fell  in  his 
seat,  attacked  by  paralysis,  of  which  he  had  before  been  a  subject.  To 
describe  the  scene  which  ensued  would  be  impossible.  It  was  more  than 
the  spontaneous  gush  of  feeling  which  all  such  events  call  forth,  so  much 
to  the  honor  of  our  nature.  It  was  the  expression  of  reverence  for  his 
moral  worth,  of  admiration  for  his  great  intellectual  endowments,  and  of 
veneration  for  his  age  and  public  services.  All  gathered  round  the  suf- 
ferer, and  the  strong  sympatliy  and  deep  feeling  which  were  manifested, 
showed  that  the  business  of  the  House  (which  was  instantly  adjourned) 
was  forgotten  amid  the  distressing  anxieties  of  the  moment.  He  was 
soon  removed  to  the  apartment  of  the  Speaker,  where  he  remained  sur- 
rounded by  afflicted  friends  till  the  weary  clay  resigned  its  immortal 
spirit.  "  This  is  the  end  of  earth!"  Brief  but  emphatic  words.  They 
were  among  the  last  uttered  by  the  dying  Christian. 

Thus  has  closed  the  life  of  one  whose  purity,  patriotism,  talents,  and 
learning  have  seldom  been  seriously  questioned.  To  say  that  he  had 
faults,  would  only  be  declaring  that  he  was  human.  Let  him  who  is  ex- 
empt from  error  venture  to  point  them  out.  In  this  long  career  of  pub- 
lic life  it  would  be  strange  if  the  venerable  man  had  not  met  with  many 
who  have  differed  from  him  in  sentiment,  or  who  have  condemned  his 
acts.  If  there  be  such,  let  the  mantle  of  oblivion  be  thrown  over  each  un- 
kind thought.  Let  not  the  grave  of  the  <^old  man  eloquent"  be  desecrated 
by  unfriendly  remembrances,  but  let  us  yield  our  homage  to  his  many 
virtues,  and  let  it  be  our  prayer  that  we  may  so  perform  our  duties  here 
that,  if  summoned  in  a  like  sudden  and  appalling  manner,  we  may  not 
be  found  unprepared  or  unable  to  utter  his  words,  <<  I  am  composed." 

Mr.  President,  with  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  character  and  services 
of  a  great  man,  I  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  by  moving 
tHe  resolutions  which  I  send  to  the  Chair: 
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Retokffd,  That4he  Senate  has  received  with  deep  aensibility  the  metaa^  from  the 
Hooae  of  RepreeentatiTes  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Johv  CIuinct  Adams, 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  in  token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  will  at- 
tend his  Aineral  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  will  wear 
the  nsoal  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Bewtved,  That,  as  a  ftirther  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
do  DOW  adjourn  until  Saturday  next,  the  time  appointed  for  the  funeral. 

'  The  resolutions  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows: 
M'.  President:  The  voice  of  his  native  State  has  been  heard,  through 
one  of  the  Senators  of  Massachusetts,  announcing  the  death  of  her  aged 
and  most  distinguished  son.  The  voice  of  the  other  Senator,  (Mr. 
Webster,)  is  not  heard,  nor  is  his  presence  seen.  A  domestic  calam- 
ity, known  to  us  all,  and  felt  by  us  aU,  confines  him  to  the  chamber 
of  private  grief,  while  the  Senate  is  occupied  with  the  public  Mani- 
festations of  a  respect  and  sorrow  which  a  national  loss  inspires.  In 
the  absence  of  that  Senator,  and  as  the  member  of  this  body  longest 
here,  it  is  not  unfitting  or  unbecoming  in  me  to  second  the  motion 
which  has  been  made  for  extending  the  last  honors  of  the  Senate  to 
him  who,  forty-five  years  ago,  was  a  member  of  this  body,  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  among  the  oldest  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  who,  putting  the  years  of  his  service  together, 
was  the  oldest  of  all  the  members  of  the  American  Government 

The  eulogium  of  Mr.  Adams  is  made  in  the  facts  of  bis  life,  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Davis)  has  so  strikingly  stated, 
that,  from  early  manhood  to  octogenarian  age,  he  has  been  constantly 
and  most  h<m(Hrably  employed  in  the  public  service.  For  a  period  of 
mcH^  than  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  his  first  appointment  as  minister 
abroad  under  Washington,  to  his  last  election  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  the  peq>le  of  his  native  district,  he  has  been  constantly  retain- 
ed  in  the  public  service,  and  that,  not  by  the  favor  of  a  Sovereign,  or  by 
hereditary  title,  but  by  the  elections  and  appointments  of  republican  gov- 
ernment.   This  fact  makes  the  eulogy  of  the  illustrious  deceased.     For 
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what,  except  a  union  of  all  the  qualities  which  command  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  man,  could  have  ensured  a  public  service  so  long,  by  ap- 
pointments free  and  popular,  and  from  sources  so  various  and  exalted? 
Minister  many  times  abroad;  member  of  this  body;  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  Cabinet  minister;  President  of  the  United  States^ 
mch  has  been  the  galaxy  of  his  splendid  appointments.  And  what  but 
moral  excellence  the  most  perfect;  intellectual  ability  the  most  eminent; 
fidelity  the  most  unwavering;  service  the  most  useful,  could  have  com- 
manded such  a  succession  of  appointments  so  exalted,  and  from  sources 
so  various  iand  so  eminent?  Nothing  less  could  have  commanded  such 
a  series  of  appointments;  and  accordingly  we  see  the  union  of  all  these 
great  qualities  in  him  who  has  received  them. 

.  In  this  long  career  of  public  service  Mr.  Adams  was  distinguished 
not  only  by  faithful  attention  to  all  the  great  duties  of  his  stations,  but 
to  all  their  less  and  minor  duties.  He  was  not  the  Salaminian  galley^ 
to  be  launched  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  but  he  was  the  ready 
vessel,  always  launched  when  the  duties  of  his  station  required  it,  be  the 
occasion  great  or  small.  As  President,  as  cabinet  minister,  as  minister 
abroad:,  he  examined  all  questions  that  came  before  him,  and  examined 
all,  in  all  their  parts,  in  all  the  minutiae  of  their  detail,  as  well  as  in  aH 
the  vastness  of  their  comprehension.  As  Senator,  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  obscure  committee  room  was  as  much 
the  witness  of  his  laborious  application  to  the  drudgery  of.  legblation,  as 
the  halls  of  the  two  Houses  were  to  the  ever  ready  speech,  re^dete  with 
knowledge,  which  instructed  all  hearers,  enlightened  all  subjects,  and 
gave  dignity  and  <miament  to  debate. 

In  the  observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of  life,  Mr.  Adams  was  a 
most  noble  and  impressive  example.  He  cultivated  the  minor  as  well 
as  the  greater  virtues.  Wherever  his  presence  could  give  aid  and  coun- 
tenance to  what  was  useful  and  honorable  to  man,  there  he  was.  In  the 
exercises  of  the  school  and  of  the  college — in  the  meritorious  meetings 
of  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commercial  societies — in  attendance 
upon  Divine  worship— -he  gave  the  punctual  attendance  rarely  seen  but 
in  those  who  are  free  from  the  weight  of  public  cares. 
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Punctual  to  every  duty,  death  found  him  at  the  post  of  duty;  and 
where  else  could  it  have  found  him,  at  any  stage  of  his  career,  for  the 
fifty  years  of  his  illustrious  public  life?  From  the  time  of  his  first  ap- 
pointment by  Washington  to  his  last  election  by  the  people  of  his  native 
town,  where  could  death  have  found  him  but  at  the  post  of  duty?  At  that 
post,  in  the  fullness  of  age,  in  the  ripeness  of  renown,  crowned  with 
honors,  surrounded  by  his  family,  his  friends,  and  admirers,  and  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  national  representation,  he  has  been  gathered  to  ^s 
fathers,  leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of  public  services  which  are  the 
history  of  his  country  for  half  a  century,  and  the  example  of  a  life,  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  should  be  the  study  and  the  model  of  the  genera- 
tions of  his  countrymen.  ^ 

When  Mr.^B.  concluded,  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  Senate  adjourned  to  Saturday. 


House  op  Represeittatives,  March  1,  1848. — The  Speaker  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  communication: 

"  Washington,  February  29,  1848. 

"  Sir  :  The  resolutions  in  honor  of  my  dear  deceased  husband, 
passed  by  the  illustrious  assembly  over  which  you  preside,  and  of 
which  he  at  the  moment  of  his  death  was  a  member,  have  been 
duly  communicated  to  me. 

"  Penetrated  with  grief  at  this  distressing  event  of  my  life;  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  one  who  has  been  at  once  my  example  and  my  sup- 
port through  the  trials  of  half  a  century,  permit  me  nevertheless  to 
express  through  you  my  deepest  gratitude  for  the  signal  manner  in 
which  the  public  regard  has  been  voluntarily  manifested  by  your 
honorable  body,  and  the  consolation  derived  to  me  and  mine  from 
the  reflection  that  the  unwearied  efforts  of  an  old  public  ser^■ant  have 
not  even  in  this  world  proved  without  their  reward  in  the  generous 
appreciation  of  them  by  his  country. 

"  With  great  respect,  I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

^'  LOUISA  CATHARINE  ADAMS. 
"To  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 

"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S.^^ 
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The  following  members  compose  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  appointed  in  com- 
pliance with  Mr.  HuDfON^s  resolutions : 


Mr.  Hudson,  of  Mass.,  Chairman, 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Maine, 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  New  Hampshire, 

Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont, 

Mr.  Thurston,  of  Rhode  Island, 

Bfr.  Smtth,  of  Connecticut, 

Mr.  White,  of  New  York, 

Mr.  EoBALL,  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  DicKET,  ef  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware, 

Mr.  Roman,  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  McDowell,  of  Virginia, 

Mr.  Barrinoer,  of  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 


Mr.  Gatle,  of  Alabama, 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi.. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Louisiana, 

Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio, 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  Kentucky, 

Mr.  Cocke,  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Wick,  of  Indiana, 

Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  BowLiN,  of  Missouri, 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas, 

Mr.  McClelland,  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida, 

Mr.  Kaufman,  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Lefpler,  of  Iowa, 

Mr.  Tweedy,  of  Wisconsin  Territory. 


The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Committee  of  One  from  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, under  Mr.  Tallmadge's  resolution,  to  escort  the  remains  to  the  place  designated 
by  his  friends  for  interment : 


Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York, 

Blr.  Wilson,  of  New  Hampshire, 

Mr.  AsHMUN,  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut, 

Mr.  McIltaine,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  LiGON,  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  Barrinoer,  of  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia, 

Mr.  A.  Gf.  Brown,  of  Mississippi, 

Bfr.  Edwards,  of  Ohio, 

Mr.  Gentry,  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Wbntworth,  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas, 

Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida, 

Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Iowa, 


Mr.  Hammons,  of  Maine, 

Mr.  CoLLAMER,  of  Vermont, 

Mr.  Thurston,  of  Rhode  Island, 

Mr.  Newell,  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Houston,  of  Delaware, 

Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia, 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  HiLLiARD,  of  Alabama, 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Louisiana, 

Mr.  French,  of  Kentucky, 

Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana, 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Missouri, 

Mr.  BiNOHAM,  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  Kaufman,  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Tweedy,  of  Wisconsin  Territory. 
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DISCOURSE 


REV.   R.   R.    GURLEY, 

Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Repreaentadvef , 

AT 

THE  FUNERAL  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


JOB  »,  17,  18. 

Ajn>  THnfC  AQE  SHALL  BE  CLKARIR  THAN  THE  NOONDAY  ;  THOU  8RALT  SHINE  POKTH  f 
THOU  WALT  BE  At  THE  MOBNINO  ;  AND  THOU  SHALT  BE  lECURE,  BEOAUiE  TBSBB  W 
HOPE. 

In  some  circumstances^  on  some  occasions^  we  most  naturally  ex- 
press our  emotions  in  silence  and  in  tears.  What  voice  of  man  can 
add  to  the  impressiveness  and  solemnity  of  this  scene?  The  presence 
and  aspect  of  this  vast  assembly,  the  Chief  Magistrate,  Counsellors^ 
Judges,  Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  nation,  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  the  honored  Ambassadors  from 
foreign  Powers— these  symbols  and  badges  of  a  universal  mourning, 
darkening  this  Hall  into  sympathy  with  our  sorrow,  leave  no  place  for 
the  question,  <^  Know  ye  not  that  a  prince  and  a  great  man  is  fallen  in 
Israel?"  Near  to  us,  indeed,  has  come  the  invisible  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty— that  hand  in  which  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the 
breath  of  aU  mankind ;  in  this  very  Hall,  from  yonder  seat,  which  he 
80  long  occupied,  in  the  midst  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  has 
it  taken  one  full  of  years  a|id  honors,  eminent,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, in  various  departments  of  the  public  service;  who  adorned  every 
station,  even  the  highest,  by  his  abilities  and  virtues;  and  whose  influ- 
ence, powerful  in  its  beneficence,  is  felt  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  the 
States  of  the  civilized  world. 

Tet,  at  the  hazard  of  weakening,  rather  than  strengthening,  the  im- 
pression which  this  scene  must  make  upon  every  mind,  I  must  not 
•brink  from  the  duty  to  which  I  have  been  summoned ;  I  dare  not 
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hesitate  to  enforce  the  great  moral  lesson  which  this  scene  should  teach, 
lest  the  delinquency  should  be  rebuked  even  by  the  spirit  of  the  illus- 
trious man  around  whose  bier  the  Representatives  of  a  whole  nation 
gather;  lest  the  very  domes,  and  arches,  and  pillars,  and  walls,  of  this 
Capitol,  from  which  his  great  soul  has  just  ascended,  and  which  seem 
still  informed  by  his  vital  influence,  should  become  vocal  with  remon- 
strance. 

The  words  of  the  friend  of  Job,  in  the  text,  instruct  us  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  a  practical  sense  of  religious  duty  on  character  in  old  age. 

Incomparably  great  and  sublime  are  the  revelations  of  Christianity, 
not  only  in  that  they  assure  us  of  a  foture  and  eternal  state,  of  which 
nature  speaks  but  problematically  and  conjecturally,  but  in  that  they 
disclose  our  relatioDs  to  our  Maker — ^the  realities  of  His  providence  and 
grace — the  laws  which  He  has  established  for  the  renovation,  pro- 
gressive development,  and  final  perfection  of  our  rational  and  moral 
nature,  and  the  consequences,  infinitely  momentous,  of  good  or  evil, 
respectively,  which  are  to  follow  obedience  or  disobedience  to  these 
laws,  in  worlds  beyond  death,  and  inaccessible  to  essential  change. 

Even  nature  herself  would  condemn  us,  if  here,  in  the  shadow,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  the  presence,  of  death,  we  should  cherish  the  vain  ima- 
gination that  we  are  merely  creatures  of  sense  and  time— governed  by 
no  laws  except  those  of  our  physical  being — under  no  higher  and  more 
fearful  responsibilities  than  to  our  fellow  men — related  to  no  greater 
and  more  precious  interests  than  those  of  this  world;  and  that  the 
mighty  intellect  which  holds  such  large  discourse,  in  which  the  whole 
universe  seems  mirrored  in  all  the  variety  of  its  objects,  harmonies,  re- 
lations, and  proportions,  perishes  in  the  transition  from  life  to  death; 
for,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "the  invisible  things  of  Him  (God) 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead;"  and  thus  nature  herself,  by  a  law  written 
by  her  own  hand  upon  the  "heart,  binds  us  in  responsibility  to  her  great 
Author,  whose  glory  these  heavens  declare,  making  their  voice  heard 
among  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  man,  while  of  his  universal  and 
omnipotent  Providence  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge. 
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Bat  while  nature  instructs  us  in  some  great  religious  truths,  she 
shadows  fcnrth,  by  fit  and  impressive  emblems,  the  possibility,  and 
more,  the  probability,  of  those  high  moral  and  Divine  laws,  for  a  dear 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Revelation;  to  the  existence  of 
which,  emanating  as  they  do  from  the  spiritual  world,  we  are  so  insen* 
aiUe,  because,  at  presmit  excluded  from  its  mysteries,  showing  how, 
as  by  one  universal  and  invisible  law  of  attraction,  tiie  Heavens  and 
the  earth  are  held  in  commimion,  and  all  the  systems  ci  Astronomy, 
guided  in  their  ever  relatively  varjdng,  mighty,  and  harmonious  revolu* 
tions^  giving  to  man  all  the  beneficence  of  the  seasons,  and  supplying, 
by  their  constant  and  benignant  influences,  all  the  necessities  of  his 
physical  nature  and  condition ;  so  may  it  be,  as  Christianity  declares 
that  it  is,  a  Divine  law,  that  only  by  a  knowledge  of  his  Creatcn*,  rever- 
ence for  his  authori^,  submission  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  command- 
uents,  acquiescence  in  the  methods  of  his  grace,  and  a  true  dedication 
of  himself  to  the  high  service  of  his  kingdom,  as  founded  by  our  Saviour, 
Christ,  man  can  attain  to  the  chief  good  of  his  nature,  and  be  exalted  to 
an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  unfading,  and  eternal.  Not  un- 
familiar were  ideas,  kindred  to  these,  to  the  venerable  statesman  who  has 
just  fallen  like  a  father  in  the  midst  of  his  children,  and  to  render  the 
tribute  of  our  respect  to  whose  character  and  memory  we  are  all  mourn- 
ers here.  "Man  (allow  me  to  borrow  his  own  words)  is  a  curious  and 
inquiative  being,  and  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  the  immortal  part  of 
his  nature,  consists  of  inquiries  into  the  relations  between  the  efiects 
which  fall  within  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  their  causes  which 
ire  unseen.  The  earth  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  vault  of  Heaven  over 
his  head,  are  the  first  objects  which  force  themselves  upon  his  observa* 
tion,  and  invite  him  to  contemplation.  The  earth  and  the  sky,  ele- 
ments so  different  in  their  nature,  yet  indissolubly  united  by  the  mys- 
terious mandate  of  Almighty  Power,  indicate  to  his  perception,  and 
foreshow  to  his  reason,  the  condition  of  his  own  existence,  compounded 
ct  body  and  soul,  of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  earth  ministers  to  each 
and  all  of  his  senses  the  knowledge  of  its  physical  properties.  He  sees, 
hears,  feels,  inhales,  and  tastes  of  earth  and  its  productions,  adapted  to 
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his  subsistence  and  to  Uie  necessities  €(  his  life  on  earth.  The  sky  19 
accessible  only  to  his  sight;  and,  although  peopled  with  splendors,  dar- 
zling  in  brightness,  and  infinite  in  numbers,  still  presents  to  his  bewilder- 
ed imagination  only  the  lights  of  the  firmament,  like  a  halo  of  glory  sur- 
rounding the  universe,  but  glowing  at  distances  too  remote  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  any  other  of  his  senses.  He  soon  discovers,  tiiat 
distant  as  the  great  Luminary  may  be  from  earth,  yet  the  earth  could 
not  exist  without  his  generative  beams,  and  that  the  Heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handy  work."* 

His  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  Divine  Revelation  was  as  un- 
equivocal as  of  the  fact  of  its  existence.  <<  But  (I  adopt  his  words)  the 
worship  of  idols  is  the  first  great  error  of  man  in  the  state  of  nature.  His 
unassisted  mind  has  not  energy  to  conceive  the  foundation  of  all  Truth 
that  there  is  one,  and  only  one  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
Universe.  Bereft  of  that  Divine  Instructor,  man  sees  in  every  thing 
around  him  the  necessity  of  a  Creator,  but  sees  not  that  there  is  and  can 
be  but  one." 

And  can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  firm  faith  in  the  great  truths  to  which 
nature  in  all  her  works  testifies — of  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of 
our  Creator — and  in  the  truths  still  more  impressive  to  us  of  the  Christian 
Revelation — ^that  a  practical  sense,  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality^ 
but  of  individual  and  constant  responsibility  to  the  infinite  Father  and 
Judge  of  the  Universe— of  his  laws  as  extending  over  all  the  conditions 
and  circumstances,  and  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  our  rational 
being— of  our  fallen  condition,  and  the  means  of  recovery  through  the 
mission  and  death  of  his  Son  and  the  grace  of  his  Spirit,  and  ot  the  cer- 
tain connexion  between  our  character  and  conduct  in  thb  life,  and  our 
character  and  condition  in  that  life  which  is  to  come,  can  it  be  doubted^ 

*  In  the  truly  learned  and  eloquent  Discourse  of  Mr.  Adams  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Obsenratory  in  Cincinnati,  from  which  we  hare  borrowed  this  pas- 
sage, is  one  in  which,  haTing  alluded  to  the  motives  which  stimulated  different  indi- 
viduals to  observe  the  stars,  to  the  idea  of  Pythagoras  in  regard  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  and  the  sweet  lines  of  the  grsat  Dramatist  in  which  that  idea  is  expressed,  he 
adds: 

<*  Ok !  %§Ko  is  the  one  with  a  heart  hut  almost  wishes  to  east  <iffth%s  muddy  vestwe  qfdeea^ 
to  he  admitted  to  the  joy  qf  listening  to  the  celestial  hwmumy.^^ 
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^at  a  finn  faith  in  these  truths  will  so  correct  the  disorders  of  the  afiec^ 
tions,  so  restrain  and  repress  evil  passions,  so  guard  the  imagination,^ 
fortify  the  omscience,  enlighten  and  exalt  the  reason,  as  to  form  a  cha- 
racter clearer  even  in  age  than  the  noonday,  and  which  to  all  beholder? 
shall  shine  forth,  even  to  the  close  of  life,  with  the  serene  and  cheerful 
iight  of  the  morning. 

Not  more  certainly  is  the  body  invigorated  and  preserved  by  suitable 
:ibod,  by  manly  exercises,  by  the  vital  air,  than  are  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  by  the  investigation  and  reception  of  divine  truths,  by 
habits  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  by  cheerful  submission  to  the  or- 
der and  discii^e  of  Divine  Providence.  Nor  let  us  ever  distrust  the 
Father  of  our  spirits,  who  knows  perfectly  all  the  wants  of  our  nature, 
but  rest  assured  that  his  commandments  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  the  decrees  of  his  providence;  and  that  as  to  fear 
Him  and  keep  His  conmiandments  is  the  whole  duty  (because  the  high- 
est duty,  and  comprehending  all  others,)  so  will  it  prove  the  whole  and 
eternal  happiness  of  man.  If  the  indissoluble  and  harmonious  connex- 
ion between  the  laws  of  nature,  of  Providence  and  the  moral  law,  be  not 
always  obvious,  it  is  always  certain.  Over  all  the  darkness,  disturbances, 
and  evils  of  the  world  shines  revealed  more  or  less  clearly,  like  the  se- 
rene and  cheerful  heavens,  thb  immutable  law,  binding  Virtue,  however 
obscure,  persecuted,  or  forsaken,  to  reward;  Duty,  however  humble  or 
arduous,  to  happiness.  Hence,  the  declaration,  that  all  things  shall  work 
together  (or  good  to  them  who  love  God,  and  that  all  things  are  theirs— 
the  past  and  future — ^things  temporal  and  spiritual,  prosperity  and  adver- 
nty,  angels,  and  principalities,  and  powers,  and  God  himself,  in  all  the 
resources  of  his  wisdom  and  all  the  eternity  of  his  reign. 

How  shone  out,  clear  as  the  noonday,  yet  mild  and  gentle  as  the  morn- 
ing, even  in  age,  in  the  life  and  character  of  that  great  and  venerable 
man,  around  whose  precious,  but,  alas!  inanimate  form  we  all  press  in 
gratitude,  admiration,  and  love,  those  high  vu^es  derived  from  faith  in 
God  and  nurtured  by  his  revealed  truth,  this  bereaved  Congress,  and,  I 

i&ay  add,  this  nation  vritnesses. 
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History  will  transmit  to  future  generatioos  a  just  portrait  of  his  extra*^ 
'Ordinary  character,  blending  the  expression  of  Roman  fortitude,  inflexi*^ 
hility,  and  patriotism,  with  the  purer  and  holier  sentiments  of  uniyersal 
philanthropy;  the  rarest  simplicity  ai  manners  with  the  learning  of  the 
scholar,  the  dignity  of  the  statesman,  and  the  profound  wisdom  of  the 
sage. 

But  what  avails  it  for  our  consolation,  what  to  him,  independently 
of  his  sense  of  religious  obligation,  did  it  avail  in  the  great  hour  of  his 
extremity,  that  he  had  stood  among  the  eminent  in  knowlec^  and  station, 
shared  the  highest  honors  his  country  could  bestow,  and  won  renown  even 
from  distant  nations? 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  mind  of  our  venerated  friend  and  father 
received  lessons  in  moral  and  religious  duty  from  his  illustrious  parents 
even  in  his  early  years,  which  were  never  effaced.  His  excellent  mother, 
in  1778,  wrote  to  him  in  these  words:  "  Great  learning  and  superior  abil* 
ities,  should  you  ever  possess  them,  will  be  of  little  value  and  small  es* 
timation,  unless  virtue,  honor,  truth,  and  integrity  are  added  to  them. 
Adhere  to  those  religious  sentiments  and  principles  which  were  early  in- 
stilled into  your  mind,  and  remember  that  you  are  accountable  to  your 
Maker  for  all  words  and  actions."  She  adds,  in  the  same  letter, 
*'dear  as  you  are  to  me,  I  would  much  rather  you  should  have  found 
your  grave  in  the  Ocean  you  have  just  crossed,  than  see  you  an  immoral, 
profligate,  or  graceless  child."  Possibly,  (for  in  the  kingdom  of  Provi- 
dence there  is  a  close  and  certain  connexion  between  minute  monl 
causes  and  beneficent  and  great  final  results,)  in  these  words  was  that 
instruction  which,  falling  like  the  rain  and  distilling  as  the  dew,  first 
awoke  into  activity  that  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  those  principles  of 
virtue,  which  so  animated  and  governed  his  subsequent  life.* 


^hoie  who  would  duly  appreciate  the  talent  and  virtues  of  this  eminent  lady,  will  find 
much  of  interest  in  the  memoir  of  her  life  and  in  her  oorrespondenoe,  published  by  h«r 
grandson,  Charlis  FaAwois  Aoamsi  Esq.  The  following  passage  from  a  letter,  dated 
London,  September  6, 1798,  addressed  to  her  son,  John  CIuimct  Adams,  is  seen  to  have 
been  prophetic:  **  I  think  America  is  taking  steps  towards  a  reform,  and  I  know  her 
capable  of  whatever  she  undertakes.  I  hope  you  will  never  lose  sight  of  her  interests, 
but  make  her  welfare  your  study,  and  spend  those  hours  which  others  devote  to  eardff 
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Truly  emblematic  of  his  moral  integrity  and  strength  erf  character, 
would  be  the  granite  column  from  his  native  hills,  one  and  entire,  just 
in  its  proportions,  towering  in  its  height,  immoveable  in  its  foundations, 
and  pointing  to  Heaven  as  the  Temple  and  Throne  of  everhisting  au- 
thority, the  final  refuge,  the  imperishable  home  of  all  regenerated  and 
faithful  souls. 

Independence  of  mere  human  authority  in  the  use  of  his  reason,  on 
all  subjects,  was  united  with  veneration  most  sincere  and  profound  for 


and  folly  to  invcetigating  the  great  principles  by  which  nations  have  risen  to  glory  and 
«miiieoce ;  for  yo«ir  country  will  one  day  call  for  your  senricea,  either  in  the  cabinet  or 
field.    Q^ialify  yourself  to  do  honor  to  her." 

Id  another  letter  she  observes :  "  The  strict  and  inviolable  regard  you  have  ever  paid 
to  truth  gives  me  pleasing  hopes  that  you  will  not  swerve  from  her  dictates,  but  add 
justice,  fortitude,  and  every  manly  virtue  which  can  adorn  a  good  citizen,  do  honor  to 
your  GouBtry,  and  render  your  parents  supremely  happy,  particularly  your  affectionate 
mother." 

In  another  she  remarks :  "  The  only  sure  and  permanent  foundation  of  virtue  is  ra* 
ligion.  Let  this  important  truth  be  engraven  upon  your  heart ;  and,  also,  that  the  foun* 
datioo  of  religion  is  the  belief  of  the  one  only  GK>d,  and  a  just  sense  of  his  attributes  as 
a  being  infinitely  wise,  just,  and  good,  to  whom  you  owe  the  highest  reverence,  grati* 
tnde,  and  adoration ;  who  superintends  and  governs  all  nature,  even  to  clothing  the  hlies 
of  the  field,  and  hearing  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry ;  but  more  particularly  regards 
ouui,  whom  he  created  afWr  his  own  image,  and  breathed  into  him  an  immortal  spirit^ 
capable  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave ;  for  the  attainment  of  which  ht  is  bound  to  the 
performance  of  certain  duties,  which  all  tend  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  society, 
4iid  are  eomprised  in  one  short  sentence,  expressive  of  universal  benevolence,  *  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' " 

In  another  she  writes :  "  My  anxieties  have  been  and  still  are  great,  lest  the  numerous 
temptations  and  snares  of  vice  should  vitiate  your  early  habits  of  virtue,  and  destroy 
Ihose  principles  which  you  are  now  capable  of  reasoning  upon,  and  discerning  the  beauty 
and  utility  of,  as  the  only  rational  source  of  happiness  here,  or  foundation  of  felicity 
hereafter.  Placed  as  we  are  in  a  transitory  scene  of  probation,  drawing  nigher  and  still 
Bigfaer,  day  after  day,  to  that  important  crisis  which  must  introduce  us  into  a  new  sys* 
tsm  of  things,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  our  principal  concern  to  become  qualified  for  our 
expected  dignity.  You  will  doubtless  have  heard  of  the  death  of  your  worthy  grand- 
pqw  before  this  reaches  you.  He  left  you  a  legacy  more  valuable  than  gold  or  silver ; 
ke  left  yoa  his  bisiwing,  and  his  prayers  that  you  might  return  to  your  country  and 
firiends,  improved  in  knowledge  and  matured  in  virtue ;  that  you  might  become  a  usefUl 
ddzen,  a  guardian  of  the  laws,  liberty,  and  religion  of  your  country,  as  your  father  (he 
was  pleased  to  say)  had  already  been.  Lay  this  bequest  in  your  memory,  and  practise 
•«p(m  it;  beliere  me,  you  will  find  it  a  treasure  that  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  devour.'^ 
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the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  a  supernatural  revelation  frcMn  God,  ^^  wliose* 
prerogative  extends  not  less  to  the  reason  than  the  will  ot  man,*'*  and' 
from  a  daily  perusal  of  the  divine  word,  and  a  constant  and  devout 
attendance  upon  the  public  worship  of  the  Sabbath,  although  differing 
on  some  points  from  common  opinions,  he  cherished  enlarged  views  of 
Christian  communion,  and  recognised  in  most,  if  not  all  the  religious  de^ 
nominaticms  of  this  country,  members  of  one  and  the  same  family  and 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  do* 
mestic  life  he  was  eminently  exemplary,  discharging  with  strict  fidelity 
every  social  obligation,  ever  disposed  to  co-operate  in  works  of  public  and 
general  utility,  and  to  extend  a  prompt  and  bountiful  hand  for  the  relief 
of  indigence  or  distress. 

In  November,  1843,  he  addressed  his  fellow-citizens  in  Dedham,  and 
said:  "With  the  dawn  of  to-morrow's  day  I  propose,  if  it  be  the  will  €€ 
God,  to  leave  my  home,  in  your  service,  to  repair  to  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, there,  at  the  invitation  of  a  learned  Society,  to  give  them  my 
humble  aid  in  laying  the  comer  stone  of  an  Astr(Hiomical  Observatory.'^ 
Behold  this  venerable  patriarch  performing,  at  an  inclement  season  of  * 
the  year,  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  under  a  sense  of  obligation 
which  he  deemed  imposed  on  his  constituents  by  a  declaration  in  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  "that  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United"* 
States  of  America."    He  declared  that  this  clause  in  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Re— 
volutionary  Congress  under  which  that  constitution  was  adopted,  made 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  good  literature,  "one 
of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  all  ages."" 
<*It  is  (to  adopt  his  own  words  on  this  occasion)  enjoined  upon  them  as 
a  part  of  their  duty  to  God;  it  is  urged  upon  their  posterity  as  always 
adapted  to  promote  their  own  happiness  and  the  general  welfare  of  their* 

*Lord  Bacon, 
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countiy.  The  voices  of  your  forefathers,*  founders  of  the  social  com 
pact,  calling  from  their  graves  in  harmony  louder  and  sweeter  than  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  command  you,  in  piety  to  God,  and  in  patriotism 
to  your  country,  to  patronize  and  encourage  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
all  good  literature;  and  I  deem  it,  as  your  representative,  a  tacit  and 
standing  instruction  from  you  to  perform,  as  far  as  may  be  my  ability, 
that  part  of  your  constitutional  duty  for  you.  '^  Most  nobly  was  this  duty 
performed;  its  beneficial  consequences  to  the  cause  of  science,  though 
already  extensive,  have  but  begun  to  be  developed;  and  this  act  will  ever 
be  viewed  as  illustrating,  not  only  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  science, 
but  that  also  (for  which  it  is  here  introduced)  of  his  unhesitating  and  un* 
compromising  obedience  to  the  sense  of  duty. 

How  can  I  proceed,  (considering  the  brief  moments  to  which  I  am 
necessarily  limited,)  and  when  volumes  will  not  contain  the  record  c^ 
those  labors  and  great  actions  of  his  life  which  have  exalted  his  own 
character,  and  shed  unfading  glory  on  his  coimtry. 

Let  us  bless  God,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  his  abilities  and  all 
his  success,  who  endued  him  for  the  high  services  he  performed,  who- 
enabled  him  to  put  on  righteousness  as  a  garment,  and  judgment  as  » 
robe  and  a  diadem. 

Let  our  united  sympathies  be  expressed  to  his  bereaved  family,  over- 
whelmed by  this  sudden  and  mighty  afiUction,  by  which  the  voice  of  the 
husband,  the  father,  the  guide,  is  silenced,  the  light  of  his  venerable 
countenance  withdrawn,  and  the  places  which  knew  his  revered  and  be- 
loved form  made  to  know  it  no  more.  He,  whose  mercy  is  great  above 
the  heavens,  is  Himself  the  light  and  strength  of  his  people  in  the  most 
daik  and  dreary  hour  of  affliction;  nor  can  mourners  be  desolate  wha 
lock  to  the  eternal  God  as  a  refuge,  and  feel  the  support  and  protection 
of  His  almighty  arm.  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
even  so  them  also  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.  Comfort 
<me  another  with  these  words. 


*To  realize  the  full  force  and  touching  eloquence  of  this  pcuwage,  it  mutt  be  recollected 
that  the  iHoatrious  lather  of  the  apeaker  waa  the  author  of  the  Tery  clause  in  the  consti^ 
totion  of  Massachusetts  to  which  he  had  just  referred. 
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,  Ala$,  the  sad  and  appalling  ruins  of  death !    "This  is  the  end  of 
fartb*''    Approach!  lovers  of  pleasure,  seekers  after  wisdom,  aspirants, 
t>y  pre-eminence  in  station,  and  power,  and  influence  among  men,  to 
Fame,  see  the  end  of  human  distinctions  and  earthly  greatness !    Sure- 
ly man  walketh  in  a  vain  show;  surely  man  in  his  best  estate  is  alto- 
|*ether  vanity.     How  pertinent  to  this  scene  the  words  of  Job:    "He 
leadeth  princes  away  spoiled,  and  overthroweth  the  Bughty.     He  remo- 
Teth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  and  taketh  away  the  understanding 
of  the  aged«.    He  discovereth  deep  things  out  of  darkness,  and  bringeth 
out  to  light  the  shadow  of  Death  I"    How,  indeed,  bthe  mighty  fallen, 
^nd  the  head  of  the  wise  laid  low!    All  flesh  is  grass — all  the  glory  of 
man  as  the  flower  of  the  field.    And  shall  this  vast  congregation  soon 
t)e  brought  to  the  grave — that  house  appointed  for  all  the  living  ?    Hear, 
ihen,  the  great  announcement  of  the  Son  of  God:  "I  am  the  resur- 
rection  and  the  life,   and   whosoever   believeth  in  me,   though  he 
were  dead  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die,"    Is  it  strange  that  he  who  communed  so  much  with 
4he  future  as  the  great  statesman  to  whose  virtues  and   memory  we 
now  pay  this  sad,  final,  solemn  tribute  of  honor  and  affection,  should, 
in  the  last  conversation  I  ever  had  with  him,  have  expressed  both  re- 
gret and  astonishment  at  the  indifference  among  too  many  of  our  public 
men  tp  the  truths  and  ordinances  of  our  holy  Religion?    Is  it  to  affect 
our  hearts  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  fall  in  the  midst  of  us,  to  arouse 
m  from  this  insensibility,  and  cause  us  to  press  towards  the  gates  of  the 
^em^  city  of  God  ?    Let  us  bless  God  for  another  great  example  to 
jsbinft  upon  us,  that  another  star  (we  humbly  trust)  is  planted  amid  the 
Jmtvenly  constellations  to  guide  us  to  eternity!    Amen. 
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THE  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 


The  procession  which  attended  the  mortal  remains  of  the  honorable 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  Congressional  Burying  Ground,  formed  at 
the  Capitol  immediately  after  the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  Hall  of  th^ 
House  of  Representatives  Were  performed,  and  moved  ftoto  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  through  the  north  gate,  round  the  western  portion 
of  the  public  grounds,  and  proceeded  to  the  cemetery  in  the  following; 
order: 

Military  Companies. 

Band. 

The  Chaplains  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  Clergy  of  the  District. 

Physicians  who  attended  the  deceased. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Pall-Bearers. 


Hon.  J.  J.  McKay,  N.  Carolina, 
Hon.  Linn  Boyd,  Kentucky, 
Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C, 
Hon.  Justice  J.  M.  Wa3me, 
General  George  Gibson, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Seaton, 


o 


Hon.  Truman  Smith,  Conn.,^ 
Hon.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Penn., 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Mo.^ 
Hon.  Justice  J.  McLean, 
Com.  Charles  Morris, 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Crawford. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Harvey,  Conductor  of  the  Car. 

The  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as 

mourners. 

The  Sergeant-at- Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  preceded  by  their 

Speaker  and  Clerk. 

The  other  Officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  their  President  and  Secretary. 

The  other  Officers  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  its  Officers. 

The  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

and  their  Officers. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps. 

The  Comptrollers,  Auditors,  and  other  Heads  of  Bureaus  of  the  several 

Departments  of  the  Government,  with  their  Officers. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  at  the  seat  of  Government. 

Members  of  State  Legislatures. 

The  Corporation  of  Washington. 

The  Columbian  Typographical  Society. 

Officers  and  Students  of  Georgetown  College. 

Officers  and  Students  of  Columbian  College. 

Literary  Institutions. 

Fire  Companies,  and  other  Associations  and  Societies 

of  the  District. 
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DISCOURSE. 


An  aged  and  much  honored  feUow-citizen  has 
lately  ceased  from  among  us.  His  manly  and  ven- 
erable form  will  no  more  meet  us  at  his  hospitable 
fire-side,  in  the  mart  of  business,  or  in  the  house  of 
God.  We  have  followed  his  remains  to  the  house 
appointed  for  all  the  living,  and  have  seen  them,  with 
every  token  of  private  affection  and  public  respect, 
consigned  to  their  last  resting-place.  The  various 
institutions,  with  the  management  of  which  he  had 
been  so  long  identified,  have  borne  testimony  to  his 
worth.  The  young  and  the  old  have  delighted  to  do 
homage  to  his  virtues.  Every  one  of  us  feels  that 
this  community  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss; 
and  that  ^a  prince  and  a  great  man  has  fallen  in 
Israel^ 

It  is  meet,  that  at  the  grave  of  such  a  man  we 
should  pause,  and  devote  a  few  moments  to  earnest 
meditatbn.    It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  turn  from  the 
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stirring  avocations  of  business,  and  the  retired  pur* 
suits  of  letters,  to  contemplate  a  character  which  we 
have  so  long  honored,  and  to  estimate  the  results  of 
a  life,  which  has,  in  so  many  respects,  modified  the 
destiny  of  us  and  of  our  children.  Here  we  may 
learn  lessons  of  wisdom,  which  no  where  else  can  be 
taught  so  impressively.  Standing  on  the  isthmus 
which  divides  the  present  life  fi'om  the  future,  we  may 
thus  appreciate  with  greater  accuracy  the  relations 
which  God  has  established  between  these  two  por- 
tions of  our  existence. 

The  most  impressive  event,  in  the  life  of  any  human 
being,  occurs  at  the  moment  when  he  is  leaving  it 
The  ties  which  have  bound  us  to  every  thing  below, 
are  at  that  instant  sundered.  The  rights  and  the 
obligations  of  parent  and  child,  of  husband  and  wife, 
of  citizen  and  magistrate,  of  benefactor  and  recipient, 
all  terminate  here.  The  worid  hath  no  farther  claims 
upon  the  silent  sleeper  on  the  bed  of  death,  now  that 
the  last  sad  agony  is  over,  and  the  soul  hath  returned 
to  God  who  gave  it.  The  spirit,  in  all  its  deathless 
energies,  has  entered  another  state,  and  has  bidden 
adieu  to  all  that  it  hoped  or  feared,  to  all  that  it  loved  or 
hated,  in  this  its  changeful  existence.  Henceforward 
its  home  is  in  eternity. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  impressive  of  the  many 
thoughts  that  cluster  around  the  idea  of  a  spirit's 
departure.  At  that  moment  her  probation  closes. 
So  long  as  we  live,  moral  change  is  possible.  Every 
act  of  our  lives  is,  from  the  nature  of  our  constitution, 
confirmmg  us  in  those  moral  habits  which  must  be 
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sources  either  of  joy  or  sorrow  to  the  spirit  through 
the  long  ages  of  her  ilUmitable  duration.  But  with 
the  moment  of  her  departure,  her  destiny  is  sealed  for 
eternity.  Her  character  can  henceforth  change  only 
by  progression.  The  direction  which  it  has  taken  at 
the  moment  of  death  must  remain  with  it  for  ever. 
Hereafter  it  must  move  onward  and  upward  from 
gloiy  to  glory,  or  onward  and  downward  from  shame 
to  shame. 

The  death  of  a  friend  leads  us,  moreover,  to  reflect 
both  upon  the  brevity  of  life,  and  the  permanency  of  its 
results.  Then,  as  we  look  back  over  the  period  of  our 
sublunary  existence,  we  see  that,  emphatically,  our 
days  are  as  a  shadow,  and  that  our  ^^  life  is  as  a  vapor, 
which  contmueth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth 
away.^  Whether  we  compare  it  with  duration  that  is 
past,  Gt  with  duration  that  is  yet  to  be,  it  dwindles  to  an 
almost  mvisible  point.  If  we  review  the  history  of  a 
human  life,  so  far  as  its  relations  to  our  present  state 
are  concerned,  all  seems  evanescent  as  a  fleeting 
dream.  A  restless  struggle  after  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, a  few  rapid  successions  of  feverish  excite- 
ment and  languid  repose,  a  few  affections  warmed 
into  life  and  chilled  mto  apathy,  and  then  all  is  laid 
at  rest  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley.  What  are  all 
these  to  the  spirit  that  has  entered  upon  its  state  of 
retribution,  or  to  the  frail  tenement  which  is  already 
crumbling  to  its  original  dust!  And  yet  upon  this 
momentary  existence  eternal  destinies  are  suspended. 
Ccmsequences,  which  the  mind  of  seraph  cannot 
estimate,  result  from  this  transitory  life.    The  ques- 
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tion,  whether  the  eyer-unfolding  spirit  shall  be  happy 
or  miserable,  is,  during  this  little  period,  decided,  and 
the  decision  can  be  reversed  no  more  for  ever. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  ourselves  that  the  results  of 
the  present  life  are  interminable.  From  the  very 
constitution  of  our  bemg,  we  mutually  influence  and 
are  influenced  by  the  character  of  others.  To  isolate 
ourselves  from  society  is  unpossible.  The  characters 
of  parents  and  children  reciprocally  modify  each  other. 
Who  does  not  perceive,  that  his  present  mtellectual 
and  moral  nature  has  derived  its  form  and  pressure 
from  the  beings  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
during  his  previous  history?  Scarcely  a  single 
element  of  our  character  can  be  detected,  which 
would  not  have  been  materially  changed,  had  our 
parents  and  friends,  our  instructers  and  our  pupils> 
our  reading  and  our  studies,  been  other  than  they 
have  been.  The  influence  which  has  been  exerted 
over  us,  we  in  our  turn  exert  over  others.  Thus  the 
present  is  always  the  child  of  the  past  Had  the  past 
been  changed,  the  present  could  not  be  what  it  is.  And 
it  matters  not  in  what  direction  our  efforts  are  exerted, 
the  result  is  the  same.  The  object  of  intellectual 
action  is  to  produce  change  in  the  mmd  of  man ;  and 
the  mind  of  man  is  indestructible.  By  the  laws  of  our 
being,  impressions  upon  the  soul  become  broader  and 
deeper,  and  multiply  their  own  resemblances  upon 
the  souls  that  every  where  surround  us.  Whether  our 
example  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  whether  we  dissem- 
inate truth  or  error,  whether  we  breathe  into  the 
minds  of  others  conceptions  of  purity  or  of  guilt,  we  are 
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setting  in  motion  trains  of  thought,  of  which  the  con- 
sequences shall  only  begin  to  be  unfolded  when  the 
heavens  shall  have  been  wrapped  together  as  a  scroll, 
and  the  elements  have  melted  with  fervent  heat 
Thus  "we  may  rest  from  our  labors,  but  our  works 
do  follow  us.'' 

It  may,  I  know,  be  said,  that  these  results  can  only 
be  appreciated  in  those  cases  where  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  man  extraordinary  means  for  influencing 
the  character  of  his  fellows.  We  grant  that  then 
only  can  they  be  appreciated ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
m  all  other  cases  they  as  truly  ensue.  I  grant  that 
our  power  to  confer  enduring  benefits  upon  man 
depends,  in  no  mconsiderable  degree,  upon  talent  and 
wealth,  and  social  position ;  but  I  also  affirm  that  it 
depends  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  upon  ourselves. 
Our  lives  are  wasted  away  in  fiivolity,  and  our  influ- 
ence upon  our  race  is  limited  to  those  results  which 
we  cannot  escape,  because  we  choose  to  have  it  so. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  might  not  render  his 
existence  an  illimitable  blessing  to  mankind,  if  he 
would  be  just  unto  himself.  What  a  theatre  of  action 
would  this  worid  present,  did  we  dilate  our  concep- 
tions until  they  comprehended,  only  m  some  feeble 
degree,  the  greatness  of  our  destiny.  How  infinitely 
gkHious  would  the  capabilities  of  our  present  state 
s^pear^  could  we  look  down  upon  this  world  from  the 
battlements  of  heaven.  The  sons  of  God,  who  have 
never  sinned,  thus  look  down  upon  us ;  and  "are  they 
not  all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those 
who  are  heirs  of  salvation  1*' 
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If  such  be  the  relation  which  this  life  sustains  to 
another,  and  if  such  be  the  influence  which  we  must 
exert  over  those  that  come  after  us,  it  is  manifest  that 
we  can  accomplish,  in  no  signal  degree,  the  purposes 
of  our  being  unless  we  act  for  posterity.  We  can 
associate  our  names  with  succeeding  ages,  only  by 
deeds  or  by  thoughts  which  they  will  not  willingly 
forget.  And  thus  it  is  that  eveiy  where  man  seeks 
to  attain  to  a  sublunary  immortality.  The  crumbling 
tombstone  and  the  gorgeous  mausoleum,  the  sculp- 
tured marble,  and  the  venerable  cathedral,  all  bear 
witness  to  the  mstinctive  desire  within  us  to  be 
remembered  by  coming  generations.  But  how  short- 
lived is  the  immortality  which  the  works  of  our  hands 
can  confer !  The  noblest  monuments  of  art,  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  are  covered  with  the  soil  of 
twenty  centuries.  The  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles, 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  in  mdiscriminate  ruin. 
The  ploughshare  turns  up  the  marble  which  the  hand 
of  Phidias  had  chiselled  into  beauty,  and  the  Mussul- 
man has  folded  his  flock  beneath  the  falling  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  But  even  the  works  of 
our  hands  too  frequently  survive  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  created  them.  And  were  it  otherwise, 
could  we  thus  carry  down  to  distant  ages  the  recol- 
lection of  our  existence,  it  were  surely  childish  to  waste 
the  energies  of  an  immortal  spirit  in  the  effort  to  make 
it  known  to  other  times,  that  a  being  whose  name 
was  written  with  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet,  once 
lived,  and  flourished,  and  died.  Neither  sculptured 
marble,  nor  stately  column,  can  reveal  to  other  ages 
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the  lineaments  of  the  spirit;  and  these  alone  can 
embalm  our  memory  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  pos- 
terity. As  the  stranger  stands  beneath  the  dome  of 
St.  PauPs,  or  treads,  with  religious  awe,  the  silent 
aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  sentiment,  which  is 
breathed  from  every  object  around  him,  is,  the  utter 
emptiness  of  sublunary  glory.  The  most  magnificent 
nation,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  has  here 
exhausted  every  effort  to  render  illustrious  her  sons, 
who  have  done  worthily.  The  fine  arts,  obedient  to 
private  affection  or  public  gratitude,  have  embodied, 
in  every  form,  the  finest  conceptions  of  which  their 
age  was  capable.  In  years  long  gone  by,  each  one  of 
these  monuments  has  been  watered  by  the  tears  of 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  patriot.  But  generations 
have  passed  away,  and  mourners  and  mourned  have 
sunk  together  into  forgetfulness.  The  aged  crone, 
or  the  smooth-tongued  beadle,  as  now  he  hurries  you 
through  aisle  and  chapel,  utters,  with  measured 
cadence  and  unmeaning  tone,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  the  name  and  lineage  of  the  once  honored  dead ; 
and  then  gladly  dismisses  you,  to  repeat  agam  his 
well-conned  lesson  to  another  group  of  idle  passers 
by.  Such,  in  its  most  august  form,  is  all  the  immor- 
tality that  matter  can  confer.  Impressive  and 
venerable  though  it  be,  it  is  the  impressiveness  of 
a  solenm  and  mortifying  failure.  It  is  by  what  we 
ourselves  have  done,  and  not  by  what  others  have 
done  for  us,  that  we  shall  be  remembered  by  after 
ages.  It  is  by  thought  that  has  aroused  my  intellect 
from  its  slumbers,  which  has  "given  lustre  to  virtue, 
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and  dignity  to  truth,**  or  by  those  examples  which 
have  inflamed  my  soul  with  the  love  of  goodness,  and 
not  by  means  of  sculptured  marble,  that  I  hold  com- 
munion with  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  with  Johnson 
and  Burke,  with  Howard  and  Wilberforce. 

It  is  then  obvious,  that  if  we  desire  to  live  worthily, 
if  we  wish  to  fulfil  the  great  purposes  for  which  we 
were  created,  we  must  leave  the  record  of  our  exist- 
ence inscribed  on  the  ever-during  spirit.  The 
impression  there  made  can  never  be  effaced.  ^  Time, 
which  obliterates  nations  and  the  record  of  their 
existence,'*  only  renders  the  lineaments  which  we 
trace  on  mmd  deeper  and  more  legible.  From  the 
very  principles  of  our  social  nature,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  multiplies  indefinitely  its  own  likeness. 
This,  then,  is  the  appropriate  field  of  labor  for  the 
immortal  and  ever-growing  souL 

I  know  that  the  power  thus  given  to  us  is  fre- 
quently abused.  I  am  aware,  that  the  most  gifted 
mtellect  has  frequently  been  prostituted  to  the 
dissemination  of  error,  and  that  the  highest  capacity 
for  action  has  been  devoted  to  the  perpetration  of 
wrong.  It  is  melancholy  beyond  expression,  to 
behold  an  immortal  spirit,  by  precept  and  example 
urging  forward  its  fellows  to  rebellion  against  God. 
But  it  is  some  alleviation  to  the  pam  of  such  a  con- 
teinplation  to  remember,  that  in  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  a  lunit  has  been  fixed  to  the  triumph  of  evil 
Falsity  in  theory  is  every  where  confit)nted  by  the 
facts  which  present  themselves  to  every  man's 
observation.    A  lie  has  not  power  to  change  the 
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ordinances  of  God  Every  day  discloses  its  utter 
worthlessness,  until  it  fades  away  from  our  recoUec- 
tion,  and  is  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 
The  indissoluble  connection  which  our  Creator  has 
established  between  vice  and  miseiy,  tends  also  con- 
tinually to  arrest  the  progress  of  evil,  and  to  render 
odious  whatever  would  render  evil  attractive.  The 
conscience  of  man  himself,  when  once  the  storm  -  of 
passion  has  subsided,  stamps  it  with  moral  disappro- 
bation. The  remorse  of  his  own  bosom  forbids  him 
to  reveal  to  another  his  own  atrocious  principles. 
The  innate  affections  of  the  heart  teach  us  to  shield 
those  whom  we  love  from  the  contaminations  of  vice. 
Hence,  the  effect  of  wicked  example  and  of  impure 
conceptions,  meetmg  with  ceaseless  resistance  m  the 
social  and  moral  impulsions  of  the  soul,  becomes  from 
age  to  age  less  apparent  Men  are  willing  that  such 
examples  should  be  forgotten,  and  they  smk  into 
oblivion.  Thus  is  it  that,  m  the  words  of  inspiration, 
^  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  but  the  name  of 
the  wicked  shall  rot.'' 

It  is  then  manifest,  that  we  accomplbh  the  highest 
purposes  of  our  existence,  not  merely  by  exerting  the 
power  which  God  has  given  us  upon  the  spirit  of 
man,  but  by  exertmg  that  power  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  his  happiness  and  confirming  his  virtue. 
It  is  by  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  truth,  by 
quickening  into  action  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
soul,  and  raising  it  to  a  true  conception  of  its  being 
and  its  destmy ;  it  is  by  unfolding  to  the  present  and 
to  future  ages  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  thus 
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opening  to  man  perennial  sources  of  happiness,  and 
discovering  to  him  renewed  occasions  of  gratitude 
and  adoration ;  it  is  by  sending  abroad  those  influ- 
ences which  shall  deliver  man  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  senses,  and  teach  hun  to  aspire  after  all  that  b 
holy ;  it  is  by  cleansing  the  soul  from  the  pollutions 
of  guQt,  and  making  it  meet  to  be  a  partaker  with  the 
saints  in  light ;  it  is  thus,  thus  only,  that  we  can  act 
worthily  of  our  destiny,  and  put  forth,  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  power,  the  capacities  with  which  God 
has  created  us.  Effort  thus  directed,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  interests,  the  afi*ections  and  the  conscience 
of  man;  and  thus  the  strongest  and  the  noblest 
principles  of  our  nature  co-operate  in  rendering  it 
ultimately  successful  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
goodness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  holiness  of  God ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  must  change,  ere  he  would 
suffer  a  life,  spent  in  humble  imitation  of  his  own 
perfections,  to  fail  of  accomplishing  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  which  he  hath  made  it  susceptible,  or  brand 
with  the  mark  of  his  disapprobation  the  exercise  of 
those  virtues  of  which  he  himself  is  the  author  and 
exemplar. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  occasion 
on  which  we  have  assembled,  will  be  obvious  to  you 
all  A  man,  distmguished  for  a  life  of  well-directed 
benevolence,  has  lately  finished  his  course,  and  en- 
tered into  his  rest  He  has  conferred  additional 
means  of  happiness  upon  us  and  upon  posterity.  To 
cherish  his  memory  is  therefore  the  dictate  of  grati- 
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tude,  while  our  hearts  may  surely  be  made  better  by 
contemplating  those  facts  in  his  life  which  give  him 
so  strong  a  claim  to  the  recollection  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  I  stand  here  neither  to  eulogize  the  dead, 
nor  to  offer  adulation  to  the  living.  My  only  object 
is,  so  to  set  before  you  an  example  of  benevolence 
and  public  spirit,  as  to  strengthen  in  every  one  of 
you  the  resolution  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  Honorable  Nicholas  Brown  was  descended 
bom  Mr.  Chad  Browne, — ^an  individual  of  that  little 
company  who  fled  with  Roger  Williams  from  the 
persecution  of  the  then  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
Roger  Williams,  m  one  of  his  worics,  speaks  of  him 
as  "  that  holy  man,  now  with  God,  Chad  Browne.'* 
The  family  has  ever  since  borne  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Rhode  Island.  They  have  been  very 
generally  remarkable  for  successful  enterprise,  active 
patriotism,  ardent  love  of  liberty,  consistent  piety,  and 
general  benevolence.  Nicholas,  the  father  of  Mr. 
Brown,  one  of  the  four  brothers  whose  comprehensive 
views  and  mercantile  energy  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  their  native  town,  was  distm- 
guished  for  uncommon  good  sense,  native  modesty, 
and  meek  yet  cheerful  piety.  His  son,  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  never  spoke  of  hun  but  with  profound 
respect  and  filial  veneration. 

Mr.  Brown  was  bom  in  this  city,  on  the  fourth  of 
April,  1769.  He  entered  this  University,  then  Rhode 
Island  College,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  in  the 
year  1782,  under  the  presidentship  of  Dr.  Manning, 
an  instructer  for  whom  he  ever  entertamed  the  most 
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grateful  regard.  In  1786,  before  he  had  attained  hia 
eighteenth  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  first  degree 
in  the  arts.  In  1791,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Brown,  in  the  year 
1796,  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation. 
This  office  he  held  until  September,  1825,  when  he 
resigned  it  in  consequence  of  his  election  to  the 
Board  of  Fellows,  of  which  he  was  a  member  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  His  attention  to  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  was  exemplary.  For  more 
than  half  a  century,  mdeed  until  his  last  illness,  he 
was,  I  believe,  never  absent  fix)m  any  meeting  of  the 
Corporation,  and  always  took  an  active  interest  in 
every  discussion  that  involved  the  welfare  of  the 
University. 

Mr.  Brown,  as  you  well  know,  was  from  eariy  life 
engaged  m  mercantile  pursuits.  On  his  character  in 
this  connection,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
enlarge.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in 
company  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Thomas  P. 
Ives,  from  the  year  1791  to  1836  he  conducted  the 
affairs  of  one  of  the  largest  commercial  houses  in 
New  England,  and  that  they  gave  to  it  a  reputation 
for  undeviating  integrity  and  financial  skill,  which  has 
caused  the  name  of  Brown  &  Ives  to  be  respected  in 
every  city  of  Europe  and  America.  His  disposition 
was  ardent,  and  his  plans  frequentiy  adventurous. 
Yet  the  success  of  his  diversified  operations  sufficient- 
ly testified  that  boldness  of  enterprise  may  be  harmo- 
niously united  with  vigorous  and  deliberate  judgment 
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He  was  endowed  in  an  unusual  degree  with  that 
quality,  which  I  know  not  how  better  to  express  than 
by  the  term,  largeness  of  mind.  A  plan  or  an  enter- 
prise was  attractive  to  him,  other  things  being  equal, 
in  proportioni  to  its  extensiveness.  His  commercial 
views  were  much  tmged  by  this  predommatmg  bias. 
The  same  disposition  might  be  distinctly  traced  in  all 
his  benevolent  efforts.  He  was  a  close  and  cautious 
observer  of  the  dispositions  of  men  and  the  tendencies 
of  things.  He  seemed  habitually  to  look  at  results, 
and  frequentiy  at  results  long  distant  Hence,  his 
charities,  though  large  and  greatly  diversified,  were 
principally  bestowed  upon  those  objects  which  tended 
to  affect  the  courses  of  human  action  and  human 
thought  He  sought  not  so  much  to  build  up,  as  to 
lay  the  foundations;  and  hence,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see,  his  benevolence  will  be  likely  to 
produce  its  permanent  results  upon  coming  genera- 
tions. 

To  you  who  knew  him  so  well, — and  where  is  the 
citizen  of  Providence  to  whom  he  was  not  personally 
known? — ^I  need  not  add,  that  he  was  distinguished 
horn  other  men  by  a  large  share  of  instinctive  benev- 
olence. His  heart  was  the  abode  of  active  sympathy 
for  eveiy  form  of  human  suffering.  He  not  unfre- 
quentiy  visited  the  sick  in  their  own  dwellings,  while 
his  door  was  frequently  thronged,  and  his  steps  way- 
laid, by  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  every  age.  I 
think  I  do  not  at  all  overstate  the  fact,  when  I  assert, 
that  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  whenever  any 
person  among  us,  m  almost  any  rank  of  society,  was 
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in  pecuniary  distress,  the  first  person  to  whom  he 
would  spontaneously  apply  for  relief  was  ^cholas 
Brown.  Nor  was  his  reputation  for  charity  confined 
to  his  native  place.  Almost  every  mail  brought  him 
applications  for  assistance,  fi'om  every  part  of  New 
England,  and  even  from  the  remoter  States;  and 
rarely,  it  is  believed,  were  such  appeals  unavailing. 
The  amount  of  these  distant  disbursements  was  never 
known,  except  to  himself.  The  frequency  of  the 
applications  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  that  they  were 
not  made  in  vain.  Men  are  not  prone  to  apply  for 
aid  where  their  neighbors  have  often  applied  without 
success.  Another  illustration  of  his  kindness  of  heart 
is  found  in  his  tenderness  for  the  reputation  of  others* 
His  benevolence  was  frequently  requited  by  ingrat- 
itude ;  yet,  under  the  most  irritating  provocations,  he 
was  never  known  to  indulge  in  the  language  either 
of  harshness  or  reproach.  He  seemed  always  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  human  nature  in  its  most  favor- 
able aspects,  and  when  no  favorable  aspect  could  be 
discovered,  to  contemplate  the  spectacle  in  silence. 
The  leading  traits  of  Mr.  Brown's  character  were, 
I  think,  distinctly  revealed  in  his  countenance.  In 
his  ample  brow  and  well-developed  forehead,  you 
could  not  but  observe  the  marks  of  a  vigorous  and 
expansive  intellect ;  while  his  mouth  indicated  a  spirit 
tenderly  alive  to  human  sufiering,  and  habitually 
occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  deeds  of  compas- 
sion. 

Although  Mr.  Brown  was  never  connected  with 
any  Christian  church,  it  is  well  known  that  he  was» 
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in  eariy  Dfe,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
religion,  and  gave  to  it  ever  afterwards  a  most  solemn 
and  thoughtful  attention.  He  was  ardently  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  studied  them 
with  earnestness  and  delight  His  habitual  compan- 
ions were  the  works  of  President  Edwards,  of  Owen, 
of  Baxter,  and  of  Doddridge.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
was  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  with  which  he 
was  so  well  acquainted  as  theology.  I  need  not  add 
that  he  was  a  dadly  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
that  they  were  the  source  of  his  consolation  and  the 
foundation  of  his  hope,  when  every  thing  earthly  had 
lost  its  power  to  interest  him. 

Responding  to  the  views  which  the  Scriptures 
present,  of  our  moral  obligations,  it  may  be  well 
supposed  that  his  direcdy  religious  charities  were 
lai^e  and  unremitted.  Before  the  existence  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  he  had  published,  at  his  own 
expense,  some  of  the  most  impressive  sermons  of  Pres- 
ident Edwards,  as  well  as  some  other  small  practical 
theological  works,  for  gratuitous  distribution.  From 
the  commencement  of  that  Society  to  his  death,  he  was 
one  of  its  firmest  friends  and  most  liberal  supporters. 
In  company  with  some  other  distinguished  men,  he  pre- 
sented it  with  the  stereotype  plates,  from  which  Dod- 
dridge's Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  and  Baxter's 
Samt's  Rest  are  printed ;  thus  evindng  his  desire  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  every  man  the  sentiments  from 
which  he  had  himself  derived  peculiar  benefit  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  support  of  religious  institutions. 
The  sums  which  he  either  gave,  or  else  lent  without 
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hope  of  repayment,  towards  the  building  of  churches, 
and  the  endowment  in  every  part  of  our  country  of 
colleges  and  academies,  amounted  probably  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually.  Although  he  was  conscien- 
tiously a  Baptist,  yet  his  charities  were  rarely  solicited 
in  vam  by  Christians  of  every  other  denomination. 

Mr.  Brown  was  fully  aware  of  the  established 
relation  between  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  the 
mtellectual  powers.  He  firmly  believed  that  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
understanding,  were  vitally  important  to  the  progress 
of  virtue  and  religion.  Some  of  the  most  benevolent 
acts  of  his  life  were  prompted  by  these  sentiments. 
Of  these  it  becomes  me  now  briefly  to  speak. 

Previously  to  the  year  1836,  the  city  of  Providence 
was  destitute  of  a  library  in  any  measure  commen- 
surate with  its  wants,  or  worthy  of  its  intellectual  char- 
acter. At  this  time,  the  Providence  Library  Company 
and  the  Providence  Atheneum  relinquished  their 
separate  organization,  in  order  to  be  merged  in  a  new 
institution.  The  new  Atheneum  was  incorporated  in 
January  of  that  year.  On  the  29th  of  the  following 
February,  the  first  meeting  of  the  corporation  was 
held.  On  the  9th  of  March  succeeding,  the  Board  of 
Directors  received  a  letter  offering  to  the  Instituticai 
a  valuable  site  of  land  kfr  an  edifice,  six  thousand 
dollars  towards  defiaying  the  expenses  of  its  erecticm, 
and  four  thousand  dollars  towards  the  purchase  of 
books,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  Providence 
contributed  ten  thousand  dollars  more  towards  the 
edifice,  and  four  thousand  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
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exdusiye  of  what  should  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
shares  in  the  Atheneum.  This  letter  was  signed  by 
]>ncholas  Brown,  and  by  Moses  B.  Ives,  and  Robert 
H.  Ives,  for  the  estate  of  Thomas  P.  Ives,  deceased. 
Toward  the  amount  thus  subscribed,  it  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Brown  contributed  one  half.  The  offer  was 
immediately  accepted,  and  the  requisite  sum  sub* 
scribed.  Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Providence  Atheneum,  an  institution  from  whose 
existence  a  new  ^*a  will  be  dated  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  history  of  this  city. 

Of  the  value  to  this  community  of  this  act  of  noble 
munificence,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  in  exag- 
gerated terms.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  but 
for  this  donation  it  would  not  have  existed.  It  com- 
menced with  the  libraries  of  the  two  previous 
institutions,  amounting  to  4162  volumes.  Its  annual 
increase  £rom  the  commencement  has  scarcely  fallen 
shcMt  of  1000  volumes.  At  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report,  it  numbered  on  its  catalogue  9187  volumes. 
For  the  three  years  last,  ending  with  September, 
1841,  the  number  of  books  loaned  had  amounted  to 
37394.  These  books  have  been  all  selected  with 
discriminating  caution,  by  a  committee  of  our  most 
pure-minded,  intelligent  and  judicious  fellow-citizens. 
They  form  a  collection  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
which  Englidi  literature  can  boast.  Thus,  through 
the  liberality  of  two  families,  whose  names  this  city 
will  ever  hold  in  grateful  recollection,  the  means  of 
rich  and  varied  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  have 
been  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  individual 
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among  us.  A  fountain  has  been  opened,  whose  pure 
and  fertilizmg  waters  are  carried  to  every  family. 
Here  the  young  may  derive  instruction,  and  the  aged 
consolation.  Thus  will  influences  continually  emanate 
from  that  spot  consecrated  to  virtue  and  knowledge, 
pervading  every  rank,  and  penetrating  to  every  class 
of  society,  to  invigorate  the  intellect,  purify  the  taste, 
and  refine  the  manners;  diffusing  around  every 
fireside  the  charm  of  elegant  letters  and  brilliant 
conversation,  delivering  us  fix)m  the  dominion  of  the 
passions,  and  multiplying  a  thousand  fold,  to  all  com- 
ing generations,  the  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment 
and  domestic  bliss.  So  rich  and  so  permanent  are 
the  rewards  of  well-directed  benevolence. 

It  becomes  me,  in  the  last  place,  to  speak  of  the 
peculiar  relation  in  which  Mr.  Brown  has  stood  to  this 
Institution. 

In  the  year  1764,  several  gentlemen  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
promotmg  the  cultivation  of  science  and  letters, 
resolved  to  establish  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  plantations,  an  institution  of  learning. 
Most  of  them  were  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  though  to 
their  number  were  very  soon  added  all  the  most  distin- 
guished clergymen  and  laymen  of  that  denomination 
throughout  the  colonies.  They  applied  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  a  charter,  and  their  application  was 
granted  on  the  last  Monday  of  February,  1764. 
The  first  meetmg  of  the  corporation,  under  the  charter, 
was  held  at  Newport,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  from  which  date  the 
history  of  the  college  commences. 
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Among  the  most  elficient  promoters  of  this  benevo* 
lent  design,  were  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown  the  father,  and 
his  three  brothers.  On  the  early  records  of  the 
college,  their  names  appear,  more  frequendy  than  any 
others,  as  its  zealous  and  intelligent  friends. 

Yeiy  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  institution, 
a  spirited  effort  was  made  throughout  this  country  and 
in  Europe  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  its  endow- 
ment A  sum  quite  considerable  for  those  times  was 
collected,  principally  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Morgan  Edwards,  Hezekiah  Smith  and  John 
Gano.  These  funds  were,  however,  almost  entirely 
exhausted  in  erecting  the  building  now  known  as 
University  Hall,  or  in  repairing  the  injuries  which-  it  had 
sustamed  while  occupied  as  barracks  and  a  hospital 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  At  the  close  of  this 
period,  when  the  College  was  reorganized,  the  property 
of  the  institution  consisted  of  but  very  littie  more  than 
a  smgle  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  a 
house  for  the  President,  and  the  site,  then  somewhat 
extensive,  on  which  they  were  erected.  The  library 
was  exceedingly  small,  and  its  philosophical  apparatus 
was  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name. 

Under  these  circimistances,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning 
resumed  his  duties  as  President  The  reputation  of 
his  name,  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  personal  influ- 
ence, attracted,  in  a  few  years,  a  very  respectable 
number  of  pupils.  By  his  exertions,  the  library  was 
considerably  increased,  some  small  additions  were 
made  to  its  funds,  and  a  warm  interest  was  awakened 
m  its  favor  among  all  the  Baptist  churches  throughout 
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slow.  Its  buikUngs  did  not  increase,  nor  its  means  of 
instruction  in  any  remarkable  degree  improve.  Its 
friends  were  not  generally  wealthy,  nor  had  they  any 
adequate  conyictian  of  the  importance  of  professional 
education  to  the  church  or  to  the  worid.  It  contmued, 
from  the  close  of  the  Reyolution  to  the  year  1804,  to 
struggle  under  pecuniary  difficulties,  without  the 
means  of  enlargmg  its  foundations,  or  rendering  more 
valuable  the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  for 
intellectual  cultivation. 

In  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Bro¥m  was  elected  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  In  this  situation  he  had  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  condition,  and  he  soon  directed 
his  attentbn  to  its  relief!  Previously  to  the  year  1804, 
he  had  presented  it  with  a  law  libraty  of  considerable 
value.  On  the  sixth  of  September  c^  that  year,  he 
gave  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  professorship  of 
Oratory  and  Belles  Lettres.  In  the  letter  to  the  cor- 
poration proffering  this  endowment,  he  refers  to  his 
warm  attachment  to  the  College,  as  the  place  of  his 
education  and  of  that  of  his  brother ;  and  also  from  the 
recollection  that  his  late  honored  father  was  among  its 
earliest  and  most  zealous  patrons.  In  consequence 
of  this  donation,  it  was  at  the  same  meeting  of  the 
corporation  voted,  ^^  that  this  College  be  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Brown  University.'' 

For  a  series  of  years,  under  the  Presidentship  of 
the  eloquent  and  accomplished  Dr.  Maxcy,  and  of 
the  kite  Rev.  Dr.  Messer,  a  schdar  of  profound  and 
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yaded  learnings  as  well  as  an  iDStructer  of  singular 
abiitj,  this  institution  continued  to  adrance  with 
accelerated  progress  in  usefulness  and  reputation. 
Its  means  of  acccmimodation  to  the  pupils  who 
resorted  hither  for  instruction,  became  at  last  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  an  additional  edifice 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  its  olterior  success.  At 
this  crisis,  Mr.  Brown  came  forward  to  its  aid.  In 
the  year  1823,  he  erected,  solely  at  his  0¥m  expense, 
the  second  college  building,  which,  at  his  suggestion, 
has  sioce  been  biown  by  the  name  of  Hope  College* 
In  his  letter  to  the  corporation,  on  this  occasion,  he 
remarks,  ^Believing  that  the  dissemmation  of  knowl- 
edge and  letters  is  the  great  means  of  social  happi- 
ness, I  have  caused  this  edifice  to  be  erected,  and 
now  present  it  to  this  corporation  to  be  held  with  their 
other  corporate  property,  according  to  their  charter.'* 
He  closes  this  letter  with  the  derout  hope,  that 
"Heaven  will  bless  and  make  it  useful  in  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue,  science,  and  literature,  to  those  of  the 
present  and  future  generations,  who  may  resort  to  this 
Univ«^ty  for  education.'* 

The  means  for  the  accommodation  of  students 
were,  by  this  act  of  munificence,  more  than  doubled. 
Important  deficiencies  in  the  various  departments  of 
instruction  remained  yet  to  be  supplied.  The  philo- 
sophical apparatus  which  had  been  purchased  at 
differrat  times,  and  most  of  it  at  a  remote  period,  had 
become,  fit)m  ordinary  wear  and  accident,  almost  unfit 
for  use.  With  the  exception  of  a  valuable  astronom- 
ical clock,  and  an  excellent  transit  instrument  by 
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Troughton,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown  and  Mr.  R. 
H.  IveSy  the  whole  of  it  was,  I  think,  inferior  to  that 
which  at  present  we  frequently  see  in  the  possession 
of  many  of  our  high  schools  and  academies.  By  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  brother-m-law,  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Ives,  this  department  was  at  once  placed 
in  its  present  advantageous  position.  These  gentle- 
men directed  the  faculty  to  order,  at  their  expense, 
such  a  suit  of  apparatus,  in  all  the  departments  of 
experimental  science,  as  the  wants  of  the  University 
seemed  to  require.  These  instruments  were  received 
in  the  year  1829.  The  University  was  thus  fumbhed 
at  once  with  as  ample  means  for  philosophical  illus- 
tration as  almost  any  m  our  country,  and  superior,  in 
fact,  to  those  possessed  by  many  similar  institutions  in 
Europe. 

The  library  of  the  University,  however,  still  re- 
mained in  its  primitive  condition.  It  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  donations,  which  had  been  made  in 
America  and  Great  Britain,  during  the  early  history  of 
the  institution.  Small  appropriations  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  University  had  occasionally  been  made, 
in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  absolute  necessity. 
These,  however,  only  relieved  particular  and  immediate 
wants.  Nothmg  had  yet  been  done  to  provide  for  its 
permanent  and  progressive  enlargement,  or  to  enable 
it  to  collect  together  the  ever-coming  results  of  human 
thought,  or  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  instructers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  intellectual  treasures  of  past 
generations.  The  library  room  was  an  apartment  m 
University  Hall,  crowded  to  excess,  unsightly  and 
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mconyeni^it,  and  wholly  unsuited  for  the  purpose  to 
which,  from  necessity,  it  was  devoted.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  fiiends  of  the  Institution  proposed  to  supply 
this  great  deficiency.  A  subscription  was  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  rabing  the  sum  of  ^5,000,  of  which 
the  interest  was  to  be  for  ever  appropriated  to  the 
increase  of  the  Library  and  the  purchase  of  philosoph- 
ical instruments.  To  this  fund  Mr.  Brown  gave  the 
sum  of  ^10,000,  and,  in  order  to  the  perfect  accom- 
plishment of  the  object,  erected,  at  his  own  expense, 
the  beautiful  edifice  in  which  we  are  now  assembled, 
for  a  library  room  and  chapel.  This  fund,  by  sub- 
scription and  accumulation  of  interest,  has  been  raised 
to  (he  sum  origmally  proposed,  and  it  is  now  con- 
ferring upon  this  University  the  rich  benefits  intended 
by  its  benevolent  and  public  spirited  contributors. 
To  this  edifice,  Mr.  Brown,  in  testimony  of  veneration 
for  his  former  instructer,  gave  the  name  of  Manning 
HalL  It  was  opened  by  appropriate  services  in 
February,  1835.  The  amount  given  by  Mr.  Brown 
on  this  occasion  fell  but  little  short  of  thirty  thousand 
ddlars. 

These  increasing  facilities  for  mstruction,  however, 
only  rendered  more  apparent  the  additional  wants  of 
the  Institution.  The  departments  of  Physical  Science 
and  of  Natural  Philosophy,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  to  whose  care  they  are 
confided,  had  vastly  increased  in  importance.  Our 
collection  of  specimens  in  Geology,  already  rich  and 
valuable,  was  rendered  almost  useless,  fit)m  the  fact 
that  no  apartment  could  be  provided  in  which  it 
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could  be  displayed.  The  University  was  almost 
destitute  of  a  Chemical  laboratory,  and  the  lecture 
rooms  for  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Experi- 
mental Science  were  small  and  mconvenient  The 
grounds  in  front  of  the  University  buildmgs,  suscep- 
tible of  great  beauty,  were  rude  and  unimproved. 
It  had  for  some  years  been  manifest,  that  another  eflFort 
was  demanded  in  order  to  render  m  the  fullest  man- 
ner available  the  intellectual  resources  of  which  the 
University  was  ah^ady  in  possession. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Mr.  Brown 
again  came  forward  with  his  accustomed  liberality. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Treasurer,  under  the  date  of  March 
18,  1839,  "he  tendered  to  the  corporation,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  mansion  for  the  President,  and 
another  College  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
departments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  and  Natural  History,  three  valuable  lots 
of  land  as  sites  for  these  buildings,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars,  namely,  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  Pres- 
ident's house,  and  three  thousand  dollars  towards  the 
erection  of  the  College  edifice  and  the  unprovement 
of  the  adjacent  grounds,  provided  an  equal  amount 
be  subscribed  by  the  friends  of  the  Institution  before 
the  first  of  May  next'* 

To  this  appeal,  the  friends  of  the  University,  with 
great  liberality  and  promptitude,  cheerfully  responded. 
Before  the  first  of  May  the  subscription  was  more 
than  filled  up.  And  it  is  with  honest  pride  that  I 
add,  that  the  whole  sum,  with  the  exception  of  about 
six  hundred  dollars,  was  contributed  by  the  citizens 
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of  Providence  and  its  vicinity.  The  President's 
house,  and  the  edifice  now  known  as  Rhode  Island 
Hall,  were  immediately  erected,  and  the  latter  was 
opened  with  an  address  by  Mr.  William  G.  Goddard, 
Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1840.  The  gromids  were  graded  and  adorned,  and 
the  surrounding  premises  placed  in  the  condition  in 
which  we  now  behold  them. 

This  is  the  last  act  of  munificence  during  the  life- 
time of  Mr.  Brown,  which  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
record.  In  the  following  winter  his  health  began 
visibly  to  declme.  He  gradually  sunk  under  the 
pressure  of  disease,  exhibiting,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  protracted  illness,  a  patience  under  suiflfering,  a 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  an  earnest  reliance 
for  salvation  on  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  which 
gave  the  most  cheering  assurance  that  death  has 
introduced  him  to  a  blissful  immortality.  Surrounded 
by  those  who  venerated  and  loved  him,  he  gently  fell 
asleep  early  in  the  morning  of  September  27,  1841, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Brown  made  to  the  University  several  bequests 
of  land  and  other  property,  which  as  they  become 
due,  will  materially  aid  in  promotmg  the  purposes  of 
instruction. 

I  close  this  discourse  with  a  few  suggestions  which 
naturally  arise  from  the  preceding  remarks. 

Mr.  Brown  formed  the  habit  of  doing  good  in  early 
life.    As  one  mstance  of  liberality  prepared  his  heart 
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for  another,  his  spirit  was  progressirely  enlarged 
to  greater  capacity  for  benevolence.  His  charities 
became,  with  advancing  years,  greater;  and  they 
followed  each  other  in  more  and  more  rapid  succes- 
sion. He  thus  enjoyed  in  his  own  soul  the  happiness 
of  increasing  goodness.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  for  himself  the  effects  of 
his  beneficence.  He  saw  this  University,  under  his 
fostering  care,  rising  from  its  early  depression,  and 
taking  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  cherished 
institutions  of  New  England.  He  not  only  sowed  the 
seed,  but  was  himself  permitted  to  reap  the  harvest 
Let  us  learn  wisdom  from  this  impressive  example. 
Why  should  a  man  postpone  the  period  of  his 
benevolence  until  the  time  when  the  love  of  wealth, 
eating  like  a  canker  into  his  soul,  has  paralyzed  every 
generous  sentiment ;  or  until  death,  loosenmg  by  force 
his  grasp  upon  his  possessions,  has  rendered  the 
virtue  of  charity  impossible.  Why  should  we  put 
off  the  domg  of  good  until  the  motives  of  goodness 
can  no  longer  impel  us.  Let  us  now  in  life  enjoy  for 
ourselves  the  luxury  of  benevolence. 

I  think  that  we  may  learn  from  what  I  have  said, 
something  of  the  true  use  of  riches.  Observe  the 
results  which  in  this  mstance  have  begun  to  flow 
from  judicious  liberality.  An  institution  has  here 
been  founded,  which  we  hope  will  continue  to  all 
future  time  to  scatter  abroad  **  the  benefits  of  science 
and  the  blessings  of  religion."  Its  cheering  influences 
have  been  already  observed  in  the  courts  of  justice  and 
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in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Already  has  it  swayed  the 
senate  by  its  eloquence,  and  illuminated  the  bench  by 
its  wisdom.  Already  has  it  contributed  its  humble 
share  to  the  elevation  q(  our  national  character,  by  the 
diffusion  of  virtuous  and  high-minded  public  sentiment 
Nor  is  its  effect  less  remarkable  upon  the  pulpit  It 
has,  in  instances  I  had  almost  said  without  number, 
given  to  our  churches  a  learned,  mtelligent,  and  pious 
ministry, — ^a  ministry,  which  without  its  aid  would  have 
been  obliged  to  labor  on  through  life  in  ignorance  and 
obscurity.  To  what  extent  it  has  thus  enlarged  the 
dominion  of  virtue  and  religion,  you  can  conceive 
better  than  I  can  express.  All  this  will,  we  hope, 
go  on  increasing  to  unnumbered  generations.  All 
this  is,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  result  of  the  use  of 
a  small  portion  of  that  wealth  with  which  God  had 
entrusted  a  smgle  man.  In  what  other  way  could  it 
have  been  so  appropriated  as  to  yield  so  glorious  a 
result?  In  what  other  manner  can  we  so  truly  confer 
a  benefit  upon  those  that  come  after  us  ?  If  you  must 
leave  to  your  children  wealth,  surround  them,  I 
beseech  you,  with  an  atmosphere  of  goodness,  that 
shall  protect  them  from  temptation,  and  stimulate  them 
by  the  force  of  your  example  to  still  more  noble  deeds 
of  virtue  and  benevolence. 

I  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Brown  was  very  universally 
appealed  to  whenever  benevolent  aid  was  needed 
among  us.  In  one  respect,  perhaps,  this  was  a 
disadvantage  to  this  city.  It  taught  us  to  rely  too 
exclusively  upon  his  assistance.  We  can  thus  rely 
no  longer.    Henceforth  we  must  be  conscious  that 
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a  more  imperative  duty  devolves  upon  each  one  of 
us.  Let  the  results  of  his  munificence  encourage  us 
to  follow  his  example.  The  foundations  of  this 
University  are  laid ;  they  are,  however,  we  hope,  to  be 
enlarged  and  the  superstructure  is  to  be  erected. 
Why  should  its  means  of  instruction  in  every  branch 
of  human  learning  be  inferior  to  those  of  any  University 
in  our  land  ?  Benevolent  institutions  of  various  kinds 
are  greatiy  needed  among  us.  The  capabilities  of 
our  city  and  its  environs  are  exceeded  by  those  of 
very  few  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Why  should  not  a 
benevolent  public  spirit  delight  itself  in  multiplying 
and  improving  the  forms  of  beauty  and  loveliness 
every  where  around  us  ?  Why  should  not  this  city 
be  the  cherished  home  of  justice  and  of  law,  of 
intellectual  cultivation  and  of  refined  taste,  of  unde- 
filed  morality  and  of  high  souled  public  sentiment? 
Let  every  man  among  us  answer  it  to  hunself. 
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FRANCIS  WILLIAM    GREENWOOD. 


A  TOVNG  man  who  dies  before  he  has  reached  the  full  age 
of  manhood,  and  while  yet  in  the  preparatory  studies  of  life, 
can  seldom  hope  to  be  known  or  remembered  beyond  the  cir* 
ole  of  bit  immediate  friends.  However  well  founded  may 
have  been  the  hopes  entertained  of  him,  they  will  have  little 
weight  when  he  is  gone.  He  has  as  yet  filled  no  plaoe  on 
the  theatre  of  life.  He  has  left  no  work  unfinished,  to  remind 
men  of  his  departure.  His  labors,  thus  far,  have  been  upon 
himself;  and  the  character  he  was  forming,  and  the  effotin 
which  he  made,  have  disappeared  together. 

We  have  felt  all  this  while  speaking  of  our  late  friend, 
Francis  W.  Greenwood.  Perhaps  upon  no  young  man  in 
on  commimity,  were  more  hopes  resting,  than  upon  him. 
The  name  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  the  pro« 
fessioa  which  be  had  chosen,  and  his  own  high  character,  all 
made  Um  an  object  of  general  attention.  Many  who  loved 
the  memory  of  the  father,  hoped  to  see  him  ooraing  back 
to  them  in  the  person  of  his  son. 

Still,  these  were  but  hopes,  and,  except  with  a  very  few,  all 
was  yet  uncertain.    He  had  done  little  which  could  make 
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them  good.  His  life  was  passed  in  quiet  studies  and  prepara* 
tion  for  more  active  duties  in  the  future.  We  do  not  expect 
that  many  will  feel  about  him  as  we  have  done.  Still,  the 
beauty  of  his  character  and  his  early  death  may  make  him  an 
object  of  some  interest,  even  to  those  who  cannot  remember 
him  as  a  friend. 

The  pieces  of  bis  own  compcKsition  which  are  interwoven 
with  ibe  present  sketch,  were  found  in  his  desk  after  bis 
death*  Tliey  were  written  mostly  in  pencil,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  had  never  been  seen  but  by  a  single  in U mate 
friend* 

Fraficis  William  Greenwood,  eldest  son  of  the  late  F- 
W.  P.  Greenwood,  D,  D.,  whs  born  in  Boston,  on  the  1st 
of  Juty,  1826*  His  childhood  was  marked  by  few  incidents 
which  are  now  worthy  of  remenibrRnce*  Wiih  such  a  father 
and  mother  as  God  had  given  him,  it  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
iiinoceni  and  happy.  His  brother  Charles,  nearly  twu  year? 
younger  than  hims^if,  was  bis  constant  companion,  and  the 
two  boys  found,  in  each  other's  society,  a  subslitule  for  the 
pkyfeliowa  whom  the  chances  of  a  large  city  might  other- 
wise have  thrown  id  iheir  v  ay.  Notwithstanding  their  djBer' 
ence  in  age,  it  was  the  wish  of  their  parents  Uiat  the  two 
boys  should  be  always  together,  at  school  as  well  as  at  home ; 
and  the  mind  of  Charles  was  developed  too  early  to  make  it 
erver  necessary  to  keep  Frank  back  from  the  studies  suitable 
t«  his  years-  They  were  both  usually  in  advance  of  their 
schoolmates  of  Frank^s  age. 

No  boys  could  have  been  more  exclusively  under  good 
iafluencea  than  they.     A  large  garden  adjoined  the  house  in 
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which  Ihey  spent  many  of  their  early  years,  and  here  they 
passed  their  hours  of  play*tinie.  On  their  half-holidays,  they 
took  long  rambles  with  their  father  through  the  fields  adjoin- 
ing Boston,  in  search  of  different  objects  in  Natural  History. 
And,  in  the  summer  yacations,  they  lived  in  the  country,  join- 
ing in  all  the  sports  common  to  their  years,  but  always  under 
the  same  watchful  eyes.  Their  aAer  lives  were  the  natural 
result  of  this  early  care. 

At  an  early  age,  they  entered  the  Public  Latin  School, 
where  they  passed  nearly  five  years.  The  influences  here 
everted  upon  them  agreed  well  with  those  of  home.  Al- 
though open  to  boys  from  all  classes  of  society,  the  Latin 
School  is  pre-eminent  for  the  high  moral  tone  which  exists 
among  its  scholars.  The  strictness  and  perfect  regularity  of 
its  laws  fill  the  boys'  minds,  insensibly,  with  a  regard  for  or- 
der and  justice,  and  the  entire  confidence  reposed  in  their 
honpr  makes  the  love  of  truth  almost  universal  among  them. 
The  intellectual  character  of  the  School  is  too  well  known  to 
require  comment. 

Frank  and  Charles  were  not  remarkably  hard  students, 
but  they  attended  faithfully  to  their  school  duties,  and  found 
time  beside,  for  several  studies  of  a  lighter  character.  Their 
moral  habits  were  irreproachable,  and  were  never,  at  home  or 
at  school,  in  a  single  instance,  called  into  suspicion.  They 
sdll  kept  together  in  their  studies,  always  in  the  same  division, 
and  usually  side  by  side.  At  the  time  of  leaving  school,  the 
marks  of  the  whole  preceding  year  were  added  together,  and, 
although  amounting  for  each,  to  several  thousands,  the  sums 
total  of  Prank  and  Charles  differed  but  by  a  single  unit 
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Ax  the  Coromenceinent  of  1841,  they  entered  Harvard 
College.  Both  were  still  very  young,  Frank  being  hot  fiAeen 
and  Charles  thirteen  years  old ;  but  they  had  the  natural  im- 
patience of  boys  to  get  onward  in  life,  and  as  they  had  al- 
ready waited  one  year  more  at  the  Latin  School  than  was 
necessary,  their  parents  saw  no  good  reason  for  detaining 
them  longer.  They  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  college  life,  and 
entered  with  alacrity  into  its  pursuits.  Charles  took  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  college  studies,  and  gave  himself  to  them 
with  a  constancy  which,  with  his  talents,  promised  the  most 
brilliant  success.  Frank,  on  the  contrary,  although  holding 
a  sufficiently  high  rank  in  his  class,  devoted  many  hours  in 
every  day  to  other  pursuits,  and  especially  to  music,  for  which 
he  had  always  a  great  fondness. 

Previous  to  their  entering  college,  many  of  the  friends  of 
the  two  boys  had  observed  this  difference  of  tastes,  and  fore- 
seeing that  Charles,  although  the  younger,  would  probably 
gain  the  higher  rank,  had  begged  their  parents  not  to  expose 
them,  as  class-mates,  to  the  ill-feelings  which  might  arise  from 
the  comparison.  But  their  parents  knew  too  well  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  boys,  and  the  strength  of  their  mutual  affection* 
to  listen  to  such  fears.  A  little  incident,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  second  year  in  college,  showed  how  groundless  these 
fears  were. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year,  it  is  customary 
to  distribute  among  those  who  have  most  distinguished  them- 
selves as  Freshmen,  a  number  of  prizes,  known  as  "  Detura,'* 
and  purchased  from  the  Hopkins  Fund.  On  this  occcasion, 
Charles  received  a  valuable  book,  while  Frank  was  omitted. 
Charles  evidently  felt  disappointed  as  he  received  his  prize* 
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and  placed  the  volume  silently  upon  the  shelf,  while  it  was 
only  through  Frank  and  the  pleasure  which  he  showed  in 
his  brotber^s  success,  that  their  parents  knew  of  the  occur- 
rence. No  feeling  of  triumph  or  jealousy  ever,  through  life, 
interrupted  their  afiectionate  intercourse.  It  seems  strange, 
as  we  now  look  back  upon  their  characters,  that  the  existence 
of  each  a  feeling  could  ever  have  been  feared. 

Tbeir  father  died  at  the  end  of  their  second  college  year. 
His  memory  is  yet  too  fresh  with  most  who  will  read  these 
pages,  for  us  to  dwell  upon  his  loss;  but  the  following  lines, 
written  by  Frank,  nearly  three  years  after,  show  the  depth  of 
his  affection  for  his  father,  and  the  influence  it  ever  contin- 
ued to  exercise  upon  him.  They  were  written  upon  his  last 
Urthday,  and  while  he  was  busy  in  preparing  the  volume  of 
his  falher^s  Miscellanies,  which  he    published    in  the   ai»> 


TO    MT     FATHER. 

Lf  other  days  my  spirit  dwells, 
Of  other  days  my  heart's  tone  teUs, 
When  all  of  good  I  found  in  thee, 
And  thou  an  anxioos  hope  in  me. 

When  daikened  round  the  evening  glocnn, 
And  shadows  stole  across  the  room ; 
I  sat  a  child  upon  thy  knee, 
And  thou  and  I  were  company. 

Then  in  the  silent  evening  gray, 
What  words  of  wcmder  thou  did'st  say ; 
Or  filled  my  heart  with  words  of  love. 
Or  words  that  raised  my  thoughts  above. 
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Al(tf,  forgotten!  save  whene'er 
Some  dying  memories,  nurtured  theMf 
Have  come  a  faded,  broken  band. 
To  tell  me  of  their  native  land. 

And  tJiou,  too,  art  no  longer  here :  — 
Long  since  I  stood  faeaide  thy  bicr^ — 
And  r  must  tread  the  world  aloae, 
Without  thy  friendly  look  and  tone. 

Yet,  in  the  solemn  twilight,  thou 
Wilt  come  and  eit  beside  me  now ; 
And  keep  luy  tottering  soul  from  etain, 
And  make  me  yet  a  child  again. 
Ju^  Lrf,  1846. 

A  few  weeks  after  their  father's  death,  the  two  boys  re* 
tumed  to  college.  Life  aeemed  a  gmver  th'ng  lo  them  than 
it  bad  done  before,  and  they  engaged  in  their  duties  with  a 
more  deiermined  ^piriL  They  bad  never  passed  so  studious 
a  term.  Although  not  so  gay  as  before,  |hey  were  soon 
cheerful,  and  too)£  a  renewed  interest  in  alf  around  ibem. 
To  each  other  they  were  more  than  they  had  ever  been. 
They  left  college  for  the  winter  vacation,  hoping  to  return  to- 
gether with  the  coming  term*  But  it  was  ordered  other* 
wise.  Charles  was  attacked  by  rapid  consumption,  and,  when 
the  term  opened,  was  far  too  ill  to  return  to  college .  On  the 
13tb  of  March,  he  died.  Who  can  describe  the  desolation 
wblcb  must  have  filled  Frank^s  heart,  when  he  felt  that  be 
was  gone  forever  ? 

No  yoting  person  could  have  been  more  generally  lament- 
ed than  Charles  Greenwood*  There  was  a  charm  about  his 
lirst  appearance  which  won  every  heart.     Persona  who  saw 
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him  bat  onee^  yet  remember  his  high,  clear  forehead  and  dark 
eyes,  and  the  strange  union  of  deep  thought  and  almost  child- 
like  beauty  in  his  face.  His  more  intimate  classmates  loved 
him  as  a  younger  brother,  and  in  many  of  their  memories  he 
has  left  a  place  which  no  one  else  will  fill. 

In  character,  he  was  as  nearly  faultless  as  any  person 
whom  we  have  ever  known ;  and,  in  intellect,  he  was  inferior 
to  no  one  of  his  fellows.  Although  only  sixteen  on  the  day 
be  died,  and  the  youngest  of  his  classmates,  he  had  already 
received  a  rank  at  the  very  first  exhibition,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  every  study.  In  the  classics  he  was  among  the 
first,  and  his  original  compositions  received  the  highest  marks 
of  the  department.  No  hope  seemed  too  bright  for  his  com- 
ing years. 

And  yet,  bitter  as  his  departure  was  to  his  friends,  which 
of  them  could  have  stood  by  his  early  grave,  and  calmly 
wished  him  back  again  ?  He  died  with  the  dew  of  youth  yet 
bright  upon  him ;  before  the  breath  of  the  world  had  sullied 
fab  pure  heart,  or  disappointment  dimmed  his  hopes.  The 
freshness  of  morning  was  yet  upon  the  world  as  he  closed  his 
eyes  npon  it,  to  open  them  upon  a  brighter  scene.  Who 
would  have  detained  him  to  labor  with  them  in  the  hot  noon, 
or  watch  through  the  dark  night  which  might  have  followed  ? 

Many  persons  might  have  shrunk  from  returning  to  a  scene 
mo  full  of  sad  associations  as  Cambridge  must  have  now  been 
to  Frank ;  but  he  had  a  manliness  of  character  which  never 
hesitated  before  his  duty.  He  went  back  to  his  now  solitary 
room  and  resumed  his  former  studies.  During  the  remaining 
year  and  a  half  of  his  college  life,  he  lived  alone.  No  one, 
lie  said^  couM  take  the  place  which  Charles  had  leA  vacant 
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Still,  be  gave  himself  up  to  no  feelings  of  despondency.  He 
felt  the  increased  responsibilities  which  the  death  of  his  father 
and  brother  had  laid  open  him,  and,  burying  in  his  own  heart 
the  sorrow  of  their  loss,  he  was  soon  as  calm  and  cheerful  as 
ever.  To  many  he  might  have  seemed  even  cold.  But  his 
more  intimate  friends  knew  the  depth  of  the  feelings  which  it 
required  so  stern  an  effort  to  repress.  His  ambition  for  col- 
lege honors,  never  strong,  had  now  wholly  vanished,  and  he 
gave  himself  more  than  ever  to  the  studies  which  were  best 
suited  to  his  peculiar  tastes.  Of  these,  metaphysics  was, 
during  his  last  year,  most  conspicuous.  He  graduated  in  the 
summer  of  1845,  with  a  respectable  rank,  sufficient  to  give 
bim  a  place  among  the  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Soci- 
ety ;  but  no  one  felt  that  the  part  assigned  to  him  at  Com- 
mencement, was  any  adequate  measure  of  his  true  attain- 
ments. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  since  his  death, 
shows  the  feelings  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  bis  more 
intimate  college-friends. 

"  It  is  always  pleasant  to  speak  and  to  hear  of  what  wat 
good  and  noble  in  the  dead ;  but  very  delightful  is  it,  when  we 
can  tell  all,  all  that  we  know  of  the  dead,  and  still  speak 
only  what  was  good  and  noble.  So  is  it  now.  At  college^ 
young  men  are  so  closely  associated,  that  they  may  scan  each 
other's  every  act,  and  may  discern  in  each  other  if  not 
thoughts,  at  least  habits  of  thought.  1  look  back  at  my  col- 
lege intimacy  with  Frank,  and  recall  not  one  word  or  deed 
of  his,  which  I  cannot  praise  and  admire.      ♦         •         • 

•  •  •  When  I  first  went  to  Cambridge,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  among  my  companions  some  who 
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were  not  ashamed  to  resrsl  temptation,  to  love  virtue  for  vir- 
tue's sake,  and  to  do  right  because  it  was  right.  Chief 
among  these  was  Prank,  And,  though  somewhat  younger 
than  myself,  he  has  ever  since  been  to  me  a  moral  teacher 
and  a  guide.  I  had  many  conversations  with  him  on  practical 
religion,  and  always  on  such  occasions  did  I  leave  him  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  having  been  made  better  by  his 
words.  And  such  gratitude  thousands  would  have  felt  towards 
him  as  a  public  moral  teacher,  had  he  been  spared  to  man- 
kind. For  his  truly  Christian  manners  aided  the  influence  of 
his  truly  Christian  goodness.  None  could  charge  him  with 
illiberality ;  none  could  ever  suspect  him  of  assuming  to  be 
what  he  was  not.  And  his  intellect  was  such,  that  he  could 
convince  those  whom  his  example  did  not  persuade." 

A  few  months  before  graduating,  his  classmates  met  to 
choose  an  Orator  and  Poet  for  their  parting  "  Class  Day  ;"  and 
each  office  was  repeatedly  offered  for  his  acceptance.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  elect  him  Poet,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pressed- wishes.  But  he  steadily  declined  all  such  distinctions. 
lo  accordance  with  his  friends'  wishes,  however,  he  wrote  the 
following  lines,  which  were  sung  as  a  parting  song  at  the  pri- 
vate meeting  of  his  classmates  in  the  evening. 

Air. — Avid  Lang  Si/ne, 

Farewell! — the  time  has  come,  at  last, 

To  say  our  parting  here, 
And  break  the  bonds  of  student  life, 

That  we  have  held  so  dear. 
Four  happy  years  of  life  and  work 

Have  to  a  moment  shrunk ; 
And  all  the  fire  that  in  them  burned 

Has  in  its  ashes  sunk. 
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We  are  the  same  who  came  at  evey 

When  childhood's  sports  were  done, 
To  muse  away  a  pleasant  night, 

And  wait  the  rising  sun. 
But  the  night  has  deepened  soberlff 

And  the  mighty  stars  have  shone, 
And  graves  have  opened  at  our  feet, 

And  we  have  hurried  on. 

We've  hardly  felt  that  we  must  part 

So  surely  and  so  soon ; 
And  we've  lingered  on,  as  if  we'd  ask 

Of  time  a  farther  boon. 
But  the  dew  is  fading  from  the  flowers, 

And  bright  is  morning's  gate ; 
We  know  this  is  the  parting  hour. 

And  we  sadly  feel  its  weight 

Join  hands !  it  is  a  holy  time, 

And  asks  a  holy  thought ; 
And  may  there  be  one  look,  one  grasp, 

One  friendly  blessing  sought 
For  though  right  onward  is  our  coarse, 

And  moving  is  our  line, 
We'll  take  one  right  guid  willie-waught 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

For  several  years  before  leaving  college,  he  had  looked 
forward  to  the  Christian  ministry  as  the  chosen  field  of  his  fu« 
ture  labors.  The  example  of  his  father,  his  own  high  char* 
acter,  and  the  strong  interest  which  he  took  in  studies  peculiar 
to  the  profession,  all  seemed  to /nark  this  as  his  proper  course* 
Still  he  felt  the  deep  responsibilities  which  rested  on  such  a 
choice,  and  as  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  determined  to  take 
a  year  in  which  to  review  his  thoughts,  and  decide  calmly 
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upon  the  great  question  of  his  life.  He  passed  a  pleasant  and 
useful  year  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  dividing  his  time 
between  study  and  instruction.  He  reviewed  mony  of  his 
youthful  studies,  and  perfected  himself  in  some  branches, 
especially  the  early  mathematics,  to  which  his  taste  had  not 
before  inclined  hire.  He  found  also  much  time  for  his  fa* 
Torite  pursuit  of  music.  His  taste  and  proficiency  in  this 
were  very  remarkable.  Few  persons  of  his  age  had  more 
thoroughly  studied  the  science  of  music,  and  none  could  enjoy 
more  deeply  its  effects.  A  symphony  of  Beethoven  or  an 
air  of  Mozart  seemed  to  open  to  him  a  new  world  of  thought 
and  feeling.  This  taste  prevented  a  moment  from  ever  hang- 
ing heavily  upon  his  hands.  As  long  as  he  had  a  piano  or 
organ  near  him,  he  needed  no  other  companion,  and  would 
sit  for  hours,  listening  to  his  old  favorites,  or  finding  an  answer 
lo  bis  own  feelings  in  the  impromptu  strains  which  he  called 
forth. 

He  was  still,  as  we  have  said,  undecided  upon  his  profes- 
sion, but  the  feelings  with  which  he  looked  forward  upon  life, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  him  a  few  months  after  leaving  college,  and  under  the 
circnmstances  which  he  himself  mentions.  A  few  friends 
came  in  upon  him  as  he  sat  musing  before  bis  fire,  and  asked 
bim  to  tell  them  what  he  was  thinking  about  so  solemnly. 
Half  an  hour  after,  be  joined  them,  with  the  paper  from  which 
the  foUowing  is  printed,  in  his  hand. 


**  I  bad  graduated  from  college.    After  many  delays  and 
dieippointmoDtB,  1  found  myself  sitting  in  a  pleasant  room  bj 
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a  quiet  fire,  as  an  aAernoon  which  had  been  occupied  in  di^ 
posing  my  things  drew  to  its  ck>se.     It  was  late  in  autumn. 

Having  completed  my  elementary  education,  and  thus  in  a 
manner  set  out  upon  the  journey  of  life,  I  fell  a  thinking  of 
the  course  I  was  about  to  pursue,  and  my  cogitations  took 
their  tinge  from  the  objects  which  were  around  me.  1  sat 
before  my  fire  with  my  feet  in  a  chair,  and  I  pleased  myself 
with  thinking  that  the  shadows  or  illustrations  of  the  future 
might  be  found  in  the  little  arrangements  I  had  made.  To 
the  right  of  the  fireplace  was  my  table,  the  uncertain  light 
falling  upon  it  from  a  window  still  farther  to  the  right  Upon 
the  table  stood  a  small  book-case  with  many  of  the  standard 
English  writers,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  which  together 
with  the  air  of  the  table  itself,  with  its  portfolio  and  inkstand, 
seemed  to  denote  that  my  life  was  to  be  a  literary,  or  at 
least  a  professional  one.  That  I  did  not  mean  to  be  a  mere 
butterfly  in  the  fields  of  learning,  was  shown  by  the  Latin  and 
Greek  books,  which,  with  a  mixture  of  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars, and  a  history  or  two,  stood  on  the  shelves  or  were  strewn 
about  the  table.  Among  them  lay  a  hammer  that  I  had  been 
using,  and  meant  to  my  fancy  that  entire  ease  was  not  to 
be  attained  or  sought,  but  that  a  work  was  to  be  done,  which 
required  a  strong  hand  and  a  patient  heart.  And  the  position 
of  the  whole  near  the  window  signified  that  the  student  was 
not  to  rust  over  his  books,  but  must  look  out  and  up. 

Over  the  book-dase,  I  had  hung  a  small  sketch  in  oil  hj 
Morland.  It  was  very  simply — just  two  little  knolls  with 
straggling  bushes,  and  a  road  between.  A  rude  covered  cart 
with  a  horse  tied  behind,  was  just  gett'mg  out  of  sight  behind 
the  rising  ground.    A  few  clouds  that  looked  old,  they  were 
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80  grey  and  lazy,  hong  idly  in  the  sky.  It  was  one  of  those 
bits  that  we  see  at  every  few  steps  on  a  country  road,  which 
have  no  value  but  to  the  poet,  and  no  meaning  except  in  the 
hands  of  the  true  artist 

Rather  lower  than  this,  between  the  book-case  and  the  win- 
dow, was  another  picture,  of  a  very  different  character.  Like 
the  first  it  was  simple  and  rough,  but  of  a  bolder  touch.  A 
great  white  clifif,  jutting  out  against  a  sky  which  seemed  from 
its  thick  blackness,  to  cover  close  over  the  scene,  and  the  dim 
waves  thundering  below,  filled  up  nearly  all  of  the  picture 
which  was  not  occupied  by  the  principal  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground. Seated  on  a  rock,  he  gazed  down  among  the  boil- 
ing waters,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  mighty  conflict 
around  him.  His  dress  was  rude,  but  picturesque,  and  his 
attitude  full  of  careless  and  powerful  grace.  His  long  and 
coarse  hair  streamed  wildly  behind  him.  From  his  bronzed 
features  and  fiery  eye  breathed  a  determination  which  a  cast 
of  ferocity  rendered  more  terrible.  A  wrecker's  hook  rested 
against  his  shoulder  and  told  his  vocation  ;  and  the  masts  of 
a  stranded  vessel,  hardly  visible  through  the  gloom,  seemed  to 
call  for  its  use.  I  never  knew  the  artist's  name.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  one  whose  power  of  conception  exceeded  his 
knowledge  of  detail,  or  had  in  the  present  instance  outstripped 
it.  So  that  when  the  eye  wandered  from  the  canvass,  and  the 
imagination  grew  hot  with  the  dark  splendor  of  the  painter's 
idea,  it  returned  dissatisfied,  as  if  the  sketch  were  unable 
to  feed  that  excitement  which  itself  had  awakened.  Still  there 
was  much  merit,  even  to  the  mere  connoisseur,  in  the  fire 
and  force  with  which  the  man  was  drawn.  As  the  first  pic- 
ture was  Nature  in  all  its  simplicity  and  repose,  so  this  was 
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man  with  his  passions  and  energies,  wasted  and  buffeted  bj 
the  elements,  but  conquering  in  return. 

There  was  one  thing  more,  still  difierent.  Against  the  win- 
dow  was  a  transparency  in  porcelain.  Upon  a  cross,  fixed  oo 
a  barren  rock,  hung  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  There  was 
no  other  figure.  Far  away  behind  stretched  savage  naoun- 
tains.  The  clouds  gloomed  around  like  the  banners  of  death, 
but  athwart  their  rolling  masses  streamed  the  light  from 
heaven.  Here  were  no  thieves  with  their  human  malignity, 
or  soldiers  with  their  unhallowed  pageant,  to  break  in  upon 
the  awfulness  of  the  scene;  even  the  gentle  women  who 
wept  below,  were  away  ;  —  you  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cron 
and  looked  up,  and  then  away  over  the  desert.  The  Bedeem- 
er  seemed  to  die  alone  in  the  great  wilderness  I 

Then  thought  I,  aroimd  my  table  are  the  three  only  extsW 
ences,  Grod,  Man,  Nature.  And  thus  may  every  man  bring 
home  to  his  own  soul,  and  ponder  over,  the  great  frame  of 
things  in  all  its  parts ;  and  thus  ought  every  man  who  toils 
or  studies  for  his  race,  to  look  not  on  one  side  of  the  eternal 
structure,  but  to  open  all  his  ears  to  the  trio  which  sounds 
through  the  universe. 

But,  thought  I,  how  shall  I  account  for  the  positkii  of  the 
f>icture8  ?  Why  is  that  of  nature  higher  than  that  of  man, 
who  is  nobler  ?  Because  nature,  though  revered,  loved,  is  «t 
a  distance,  cannot  be  handled.  Man  is  the  appointed  work  for 
man.  He  is  to  be  brought  near,  grasped,  moulded,  luled, 
inspired. 

The  room  grew  darker  as  I  mused,  and  the  moon  rose 
before  nay  window.    The  table,  the  pictures,  faded— -onlj 
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the  outlines  of  the  Christ  gleamed  faintly  in  the    twilight. 
Thus,  thought  I,  may  my  life  be." 


No  one  who  reads  the  last  sentences,  can  doubt  what 
was  thfeir  writer^s  choice  in  life.  In  Sepiember,  1846,  he  en- 
tered the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  and  began  the  studies 
of  his  profession.  He  brought  to  them  an  undivided  mind  and 
a  firm  resolve  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  highest  usefulness. 
His  lighter  studies  were  for  the  time  thrown  aside,  and  he 
even  denied  himself  the  luxury  of  a  musical  instrument  in  his 
room;  lest  it  might  take  his  time  from  more  important  pursuits. 
He  still,  however,  made  music  his  favorite  recreation,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  week  a  few  friends  whom 
he  had  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  the  masses  and 
other  music  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church.  Like  his  father, 
although  his  intellect  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  simple  truths 
of  Unitarian  Christianity,  his  religious  sentiment  craved  more 
than  can  usually  be  found  in  the  plain  forms  of  Congrega- 
tional worship ;  and  these  old  chants,  sacred  with  the  associ- 
ations of  centuries  and  the  dim  traditions  of  the  early  Church, 
were  far  more  to  him  than  mere  strains  of  solemn  music,  or 
the  sources  of  innocent  gratification  for  the  passing  hour. 

His  time  was  divided  among  the  regular  studies  of  the 
terra;  —  the  Hebrew  language  and  Poetry;  the  principles  of 
Biblical  Interpretation ;  the  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion, 
and  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  He  also  read 
several  volumes  in  general  literature,  and  devoted  an  especial 
attention  to  the  modern  English  writers  upon  Logic,  whose 
treatises,  particularly  that  of  Mill,  he  read  with  great  care, 
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During  the  autumn  months,  he  was  io  the  hahit  of  taking 
long  walks,  either  alone,  or  with  a  single  friend,  in  the  woods 
about  Mt.  Auburn,  both  for  the  necessary  exercise  and  the 
pleasure  which  h6  always  took  in  natural  objects.  He  had  a 
true  love  of  nature.  His  mind  was  indeed  oAen  too  full  of 
his  former  studies  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  scene  aboit  him, 
and  in  the  perplexed  questions  of  Metaphysics,  or  the  nice 
distinctions  of  Logic,  he  forgot  to  admire  its  external  beauties  ; 
but  when  he  once  gave  himself  np  to  them,  nothing  of  beau* 
ty  —  from  the  graceful  curve  of  the  branch  above  his  head, 
to  the  glories  of  the  autumn  sunset  —  ever  escaped  his  eye. 
Almost  his  first  wish  during  his  illness,  was  for  flowers,  and 
when  some  were  brought,  he  begged  that  the  curtain  of  the 
window  opposite  his  bed  might  be  rolled  up,  and  the  flowers 
placed  there  between  him  and  the  blue  sky  beyond.  He 
must  have  a  bit  of  Nature,  he  said,  to  cheer  him  as  he 
lay  there. 

During  one  of  the  solitary  walks  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
he  composed  the  following  lines.  Like  most  of  his  produc- 
tions, they  were  written  for  himself  alone,  and  were  found  as 
he  probably  first  wrote  them,  with  a  pencil,  in  the  twilight. 
He  thought  far  too  lightly  of  his  own  poetical  powers,  and 
could  seldom  be  prevailed  on  to  write  for  any  eyes  but  his 
own.  One  can  hardly  read  such  lines  as  these  without 
leeling  that  he  lacked  only  the  ambition,  to  maks  him  m 
true  poet. 
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The  light  it  dead  along  the  glimmering  west, 
His  evening  pomp  the  sim  has  left  behind, 
And  all  the  attending  clouds  that  ushered  him  to  rest, 
Not  in  their  robed  and  cushioned  gold, 

As  when  they  wrapped  his  sinking  head. 
Bat  in  garments  dull  and  old. 
As  if  they  mourned  their  king  as  dead, 
Creep  slowly  homeward  on  the  moving  wind. 

All  on  the  earth  is  still. 

Watching  the  journey  of  the  rolling  clouds. 

The  elms  that  lift  their  feathery  arms  upon  the  hill. 

Are  watching  —  so  are  the  humbler  trees 

That  brood  together  in  the  delL 

The  breeze 
That  sits  within  its  leafy  cell, 

The  spectre  shadows  dim 

That  hannt  the  river's  brim. 
The  bats  that  sound  not  as  they  pass, 
The  cattle  that  lie  all  nig^t  on  the  dewy  grass  — 
All  have  their  silent  vigilance ;  and  keep 
Watch  while  tired  mortals  sleep. 


The  followiDg  fragment  was  written  on  the  same  sheet 

Sool!  ope  thy  casement  to  the  gentle  air 

That  flits  without 

As  half  in  doubt 
If  it  win  enter  there. 
Let  in  the  music  breeze  that  flies 
From  many  voiced  flowers, 
And  weaves  a  tender  tale  of  sighs 
To  make  more  sweet  these  twilight  hours ; 
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While  eveiy  lingenng  note  that  dies 

ScatteiB  a  stillness  through  thy  dreamj  bowem. 


Alas !  we  walk  this  earth  too  stern  and  cold, 
Forgetting  we  are  brothers  to  its  mould. 


Allhough  apparently  very  happy  in  his  life  at  Cambridge^ 
he  never  wholly  recovered  from  the  influence  which  his  early 
losses  had  had  upon  his  mind.  The  remembrance  of  his 
father  and  brother  had  ceased  to  give  him  pain,  but  it  was 
apparently  seldom  absent.  He  seldom  gave  himself  wholly 
to  the  feelings  of  the  passing  moment,  but,  in  his  gayest  hours, 
had  a  reserve  of  noanner,  which  showed  the  presence  of  other 
thoughts  than  those  which  were  upon  his  lips.  The  great 
thoughts  of  eternity  and  of  the  future  life  had  been  interwoven 
in  his  every  day  meditations.  He  was  fond,  too,  of  musing 
upon  the  occurirences  of  his  past  years.  His  union  of  the 
pleasant  memories  of  childhood  with  stem  resolves  for  his 
future  life,  is  finely  shown  in  the  following  fragments. 


'^  How  stream  on  the  days  of  youth  and  childhood  like  a  sil- 
ver brook!  What  a  beautiful  dream  to  look  back  upon! 
How  strange  that  all  should  have  passed  in  me  who  am  sitting 
here  —  that  I  am  the  sole  possessor  of  all  this  loveliness.  How 
much  of  it  is  still  hidden  in  my  soul,  to  be  called  out  by  some 
trifle  hereaAer.  How  has  all  had  its  influence,  its  soothing  or 
its  excitement.    Far  away  in  the  mist  lies  the  land  of  my 
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childhood.  Wondering,  half  unconscious,  stood  I  amid  its 
dimness,  until  my  youth  stepped  bravely  forth  upon  the  hills. 
Yet  among  these  shadows  was  I  formed.  Much  of  strange 
beauty  have  I  lost,  much  of  bold  strength  have  I  gained,  or 
developed  rather ;  for  may  not  all  have  been  in  me  at  first  ? 
When  I  was  a  child  with  waving  hair,  was  I  not  a  man  in 
all  but  power  and  practice  ?  How  fortunate  for  me  that  I  may 
look  back  !     How  glorious  a  giA  memory  I 


O  let  me  not  a  useless  being  live, 
Nor  grovel  in  the  filth  of  time  and  words, 
When  work  of  faith  and  strong  resolve  is  near; 
But  in  this  dim  and  flickering  light  of  time, 
May  some  high  purpose  well  accomplished  show 
That  I  have  passed  along  the  eternal  shore." 


Dimly  and  sweetly  an  old  memory 
Comes  trailing  o^er  the  heart's  repose. 
Sweeping  along  the  arches  of  the  soul, 
And  softly  sighhig  as  it  goes. 


Whence  do  its  strange,  mysterious  moaningt  rise  ? 
Or  is  its  home  some  far-off  sphere  ?  — 
Such  shadowy  spirits  from  the  voiceful  past 
Could  never  have  their  birth-place  here. 


For  years  I  Ve  heard  the  self-same  strain, 
Perhaps  at  twilight's  solemn  hour, 
In  lonely  woods  or  in  the  closing  year ; — 
But  ever  with  the  self-same  power. 
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VisioDt  of  old  and  gray  aotanmal  treei 
Mouminif  above  their  leafy  dead, 
And  troops  of  sunny,  smiling  children  tberCi 
Flitting  beneath  with  happy  tread. 


^T 18  now  for  years  Aat  I  remember  these, 

Or  rather  to  remember  seem ; 

I  know  not  if  it  be  a  thing  of  truth, 

Or  if  a  shadow  and  a  dream, 


T  is  rain  to  ask,  H  were  vain,  perhaps,  to  know, 
T  IS  one  of  things  without  a  name. 
That  glimmer  faintly  in  ^e  silent  past. 
But  give  the  very  soul  its  frame. 


Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  Francis  Greenwood  than 
liis  exquisite  taste.  Many  young  men  who  enjoy  as  high  ad* 
Tantages  of  society  and  education  as  he,  gain  a  certain  con- 
rentional  elegance  in  expression,  and  even  in  thought ;  but 
with  him  there  was  far  more  than  this.  His  mind  seemed  cast 
originally  in  a  finer  mould,  and  eyerything  that  passed  through 
it,  bore  its  peculiar  stamp.  This  was  evident  not  only  in  what 
he  wrote,  but  in  all  he  did  and  said,  in  the  hanging  of  a  pic- 
ture, or  the  arrangements  of  a  bunch  of  flowers,  as  well  as 
in  the  notes  of  his  piano,  or  the  choice  of  his  sentences. 
Closely  allied  with  this  was  the  lore  of  the  beautiful,  which  in 
him  amounted  almost  to  a  passion. 

His  intellectual  powers  were  various,  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen.    Of  his  imagination 
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ud  talent  for  description,  we  have  already  had  glicnp8e&  Um 
logical  faculties  were  good,  and  bore  a  larger  proportion,  per* 
baps,  to  the  other  parts  of  his  mind,  than  those  of  his  fatherf 
whom,  in  many  respects,  he  so  closely  resembled.  His  am* 
bition  was  to  lead  a  useful,  hard-working  life,  and  he  had 
therefore  devoted  more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  these  facuN 
ties,  than  his  tastes  might  otherwise  have  prompted. 

His  independence  of  character  was  very  remarkable.  He 
seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but 
followed  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  regardless  of  the  remarks 
of  those  around  him.  In  forming  his  opinions,  he  showed  great 
fearlessness,  approaching  the  diilicult  points  of  his  profession- 
al studies  as  open  questions,  and  fighting  his  own  way  to  a 
satisfactory  solution.  At  the  same  time,  his  excellent  taste 
and  strong  love  for  existing  institutions,  prevented  him  from 
running  bto  extremes. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  says :  *'  Frank's  independence  of 
character  was  singularly  combined  with  a  childlike  simplicity 
of  obedience  for  those  who  were  wiser  and  older  than  himself. 
His  gentleness  at  home  made  him  a  blessing  in  the  iamily  cir- 
cle. His  unilbrm  affection  and  consideration  for  his  mother 
Mid  the  youn^r  children,  were  very  striking.  For  the  aged 
among  his  relations,  his  deference  and  kindness  were  remark* 
able,  and  his  constant  attention  to  those  little  observanceff 
which  none  but  a  kind  heart  ever  remembers,  but  which 
are  to  grateful  to  the  old,  won  for  him  their  fervent  af« 
fection.'' 

His  humility  and  the  want  which  he  felt  of  the  continual 
presence  of  a  Power  mightier  than  his  own,  are  shown  in 
the  following  prayer  written  upon  entering  th^  Divinity  Schoelr 
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No  one  who  saw  him  before  his  death,  can  doubt  but  it  had 
been  answered. 

Am  I  in  truth  to  be  thy  seivant,  Lord, 
With  this  dull  heart  and  all  these  vain  desiresi 
Standing  nnmoved  before  the  mighty  fires 

That  flow  from  out  the  bosom  of  thy  Word  ? 

Thy  Spirit  to  my  sluggard  soul  afford, 
That  lacks  not  will,  yet  is  not  all  awake 
Her  watchful  count  of  that  great  Love  to  take. 

Which  thou  of  old  through  all  thy  works  hast  poured. 
Alone,  O  God,  she  cannot  keep  the  bright 

And  steadfast  colors  of  a  noble  life. 
But  pales  her  fading  plumes  and  drooping  might 

Before  the  toys  of  time  and  passion's  strife ; 

And  needs  to  be  relumed  and  warmed  by  thee, 

Ere  she  is  winged  for  immortality. 

Sept.  13,  184a 


There  was  one  trait  in  his  character,  to  which  we  have  be* 
fore  alluded,  which  oAen  prevented  him  from  being  fully 
known  by  those  around  him.  He  had  a  natural  reserve  of 
manner,  increased  doubtless  by  his  early  trials,  which  did 
little  justice  to  the  true  warmth  of  his  feelings.  To  many  he 
may  have  seemed  cold  and  indiflTerent.  Perhaps  only  one 
intimate  friend  knew  the  deep  enthusiasm  with  which  he  oAen 
regarded  subjects  in  which  to  the  world  he  seemed  little  inter- 
ested. 

During  his  kst  illness,  this  reserve  passed  away.  He  could 
speak  but  few  words ;  but  as  the  veil  which  wraps  our  spirits 
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in  this  world  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  the  deep  afiections  of 
his  heart  shone  through  with  an  unwonted  hrightness.  He 
was  never  happy  hut  with  one  of  those  he  loved,  sitting  hy 
him  and  holding  his  hand,  and  his  only  care  seemed  to  he 
lest  others  should  sufier  from  seeing  the  pain,  which  he  him- 
self bore  without  a  murmur. 

After  the  winter  vacation,  passed  at  home  and  in  a  visit 
to  some  friends  in  New  York,  he  had  returned  to  enter  upon 
a  new  term  at  Cambridge.  But  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  disorder,  which  for  twelve  days  baffled  all  human  skill.  He 
died  on  the  13th  of  March,  four  months  before  he  had  com- 
pleted  his  twenty-first  year. 

For  several  days  before  his  death,  he  was  often  too  much 
exhausted  with  the  terrible  pain  which  he  had  suffered,  to  be 
conscious  of  what  was  around  him.  But,  on  that  morning, 
his  mind  came  back  to  him  with  all  its  wonted  vigor.  He 
remembered  that  it  was  the  day  on  which  his  brother  Charles 
had  died,  three  years  before,  and  said  he  should  soon  go  to 
join  him.  He  wished  to  bid  his  younger  brother  and  sisters 
good-bye.  Then  he  was  ready.  They  gathered  round  his 
bed,  and  to  each  he  spoke  a  few  words  of  affectionate  counsel. 
They  had  been  five,  he  said.  They  were  now  but  three.  And 
they  must  live  to  fill  in  their  mother's  heart,  the  places  which 
he  and  Charles  had  left  vacant 

His  last  audible  words  were — ''Our  Father  who  art  in 
Qeaven'^  —  uttered  in  a  faint  voice,  and  with  his  hands 
cl&sped  in  prayer.  A  few  moments  more  passed  of  pain  and 
forgetfulness,  and  then  a  smile  came  upon  his  face,  his  eyes 
opened  as  if  looking  into  some  far-off,  beautiful  country,  and 
his  spirit  passed  without  a  murmur  unto  Him  who  gave  it 
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God  in  his  mfinite  mercy  be  with  those  whom  he  has  left 
behind !  If  his  departure  has  made  this  life  seem  to  them 
desolate,  may  Aey  find  consolation  in  the  thought  of  that 
happier  life,  in  which  he  now  is,  with  those  whom  they 
loved  with  him  on  earth.  And  may  the  memory  of  their 
virtues  animate  us  in  our  career  of  duty  here,  ^*  that,  by  the 
grace  of  Grod,  we  may  join  them  in  another  world,  where 
friendship  will  be  uninterrvpted,  and  virtue  eternal.'^  0 

6.  s.  E. 
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FESTIVAL 


SONS   OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 


WITH     THE 


SPEECHES 


WXBSTXB,  WOOBBTJRT,  WILDER,  BIGELOW,  PARKER,  DEARBORN,  HUBBARD, 

QOODRIOH,  HALE,  PLUBflOR,  WILSON,  OHAMBERLAIN,  AND  OTHERS, 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE  NAMES   OY  THOSE   PRESENT, 

AND  LETTERS  VROH  DISTINGUISHED 

INDITIDUALS. 


CELEBRATED  IN  BOSTON,  NOVEMBER  7,  1849. 


nnmofiurmc  bepoit  bt  si.  jaies  w.  stone, 

PRESIDENT    OP    THE    BOSTON    BBPORTINO    ASSOCIATION. 


BOSTON: 

JAMES  FRENCH,  78  YTabbisqtos  Strbbt, 

1860. 
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BY    JAMES    FRENCH, 

In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  MuMchuetti. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  pages  contain  as  exact  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire, 
at  their  Festival,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  with 
the  Speeches,  Sentiments,  and  Songs  of  those  present, 
and  the  Letters  of  those  invited  Guests  imable  to 
attend^  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain. 

It  has  been  thought  that  those  Children  of  New 
Hampshire  who  remain  at  home^  would  be  gratified 
to  see,  in  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  form 
than  newspaper  reports,  a  statement  of  the  doings 
of  their  brethren  abroad,  and  of  the  Names  of  those 
who  have  become  residents  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
and  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  hoped  the  book  may  not  be  an  imacceptable 
memorial  to  any,  and  that  it  will  serve  to  show  how 
strong,  in  the  breasts  of  all  her  Sons,  is  the  veneration 
and  love  of  New  Hampshire,  and  how  warmly  their 
hearts  glow  with  remembrances  of  home. 
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Page  17,  liBe  6  from  bottom,  for  *^  Mr,  Lambert,  of  Charlestown," 
read   Thomas  B.  Lambert^  of  tM  IX  S.  ^'rtt;^. 

Page  18,  line  3,  for  **  Haiidei^tij"  read  Bendenon* 

Page  19,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  "  dextra,"  read  dextram. 

Page  20,  line  2,  after  "  not,"  insert  indeed. 

Page  20 J  line  6  from  bottom,  after  "  foge,**  insert  and  mtiti^ 

Page  53,  lines  1  and  G,  for  **  Dinsmore,*'  read  IHnifnoor. 

Page  102,  line  18,  for  **  Mr,  Batchelder,"  read  Nathan  MorBt, 

Paga  152^  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "  1849,"  read  1839* 


X.rri  .— -  ff»^ 
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PREFACE. 


It  was  regarded  as  a  novel  spectacle,  in  the  streets 
of  Boston,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1849,  to  see  a 
large  procession  of  men  of  various  ages,  representing 
all  departments  of  human  economy,  and  who  were  indi- 
vidually recognised  as  persons  of  worth,  enterprise,  and 
influence  in  the  community,  wholly  made  up  of  the 
natives  of  a  particular  State ;  and  that,  New  Hampshire. 
There  was  no  political  excitement  to  put  them  in 
motion;  no  extraordinary  epoch  to  celebrate;  nor  an 
object  to  be  achieved  beyond  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  a  social  gathering ;  but  they  united  to  commem- 
orate, in  a  festal  manner,  the  early  recollections  and 
associations  of  their  youth. 

The  business  Jollities,  the  high  professional,  mercan- 
tile, artistical,  and  mechanical  concentration  of  talent 
in  Boston,  is  well  calculated  to  develop  New  England 
activity  and  genius.  New  Hampshire  has  availed  her- 
self of  these  encouragements,  and  has  contributed  very 
considerably  to  the  fixed  industrial  population  of  this 
prosperous  city. 

On  the  memorable  occasion  which  this  publication 
circumstantially  narrates,  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  was 
predominant.  However  differing  from  each  other  on 
many  subjects,  all  were  qualified  to  bear  witness  to 
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the  general  satisfaction  afforded  by  an  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  opinions  that  recalled  domestic  associa- 
tionSy  and  those  family  circumstances  connected  with 
by-gone  years,  before  they  knew  the  busy  world,  had 
noted  its  phases,  or  made  the  discovery  that  each  one 
has  responsibilities  resting  upon  him,  and  that  progress 
in  the  social  scale  results  from  the  combined  action  and 
determination  of  well  regulated  minda 

By  an  examination  of  the  various  Speeches,  and  other 
accompanying  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  Festival,  it  will  be  apparent  that  th^  exhibition  was 
an  intellectual  one  of  extraordinary  interest  Very 
many  who  had  fully  intended  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  literary  entertfdnment,  were  debarred  solely  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

This  delightful  and  long  to  be  remembered  assembling 
of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  North,  had  its  origin  in  a  single  mind;  but  the 
realization  of  the  idea  far  exceeded  ilie  warmest  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  assisted  in  the  organization; 
and  it  may  now  be  viewed  as  a  permanent  association, 
indulging  the  hope  of  perpetuating  those  fraternal  senr 
timents  on  which  it  was  based,  while  New  Hampshire 
continues  to  furnish  material  for  citizenship  in  the  capi- 
tol  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1852  another  opportunity  will  be  presented  for 
an  expression  of  the  affection  which  is  felt  for  the 
mountain  scenery,  the  streams,  the  green  fields,  the 
waving  forests,  and  the  friends  and  friendships  that 
bind  us  to  the  place  of  our  birth ;  and  may  those  who 
participated  in  the  first,  live  to  eigoy  many  repetitions 
of  the  same  rational  festivities. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FESTIVAL. 


The  PBOPOSinoN  for  a  Social  Celebration  of  the  Sons  of  New 
Hampehire,  orig^ted  with  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  who  afterwards 
acted  as  one  of  ike  Ezecutiye  Committee.  He  sent  invitations  to 
several  individuals  to  meet  at  his  house,  on  the  evening  of  October 
9th,  and  by  these  persons  a  call  was  issued  for  a  public  meeting, 
at  which,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Festival. 

The  foUo^nng  organization  was  effected : — 

PEESIDENT. 

HON.    DANIEL   WEBSTER. 


VICE     PBESIDBNTS. 


MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
SAMUEL  APPLETON, 
JOSEPH  BELL, 
H  A-  S.  DEARBORN, 
JOHN  McNIEL, 
NATHAN  APPLETON, 
NINIAN  C.  BETTON, 
EBENEZER  CHADWICB; 
JAMES  C.  MERR^X, 
JONAS  CHICKERING, 
CHARLES  G.  GREENE, 
JAMES  W.  PAIGE, 
LEVI  BARTLETT, 
ISAAC  DANFORTH, 
GEORGE  KENT, 


WILLIAM  WASHBURN, 
TIMOTHY  UPHAM, 
ISAAC  PARKER, 
TIMOTHY  FARRAR, 
SAMUEL  BATCHELDER, 
VHLLIAM  D.  TICKNOR, 
JOHN  L  EMMONS, 
JOHN  C.  PROCTOR, 
WALTER  BRYENT, 
FREDERICK  EMERSON, 
SAMUEL  GREELE, 
THOMAS  SIMMONS, 
JONAS  C.  MARCH, 
EZRA  C.  HUTCfflNS, 
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COMMITTEES. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

FLETCHER  WEBSTER,  JEROME  V.  C.  SMITH, 

CHARLES  A.  WELLS,  JOSEPH  M.  BELL. 
DANIEL  D.  BRODHEAD, 


ON     INVITATIONS. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  GEORGE  W.  GORDON, 

CILUILES  G.  GREENE,  ISAAC  O.  BARNES, 

J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  JOHN  P.  HEALY, 

CHARLES  A.  WELLS,  FLETCHER  WEBSTER 
CHARLES  B.  GOODRICH, 


ON    FINANCE. 

EBENE2ER  CHADWICK,  JOHN  S.  JENNESS, 

GEORGE  W.  CROCKETT,  DANIEL  D.  BRODHEAD, 

JAMES  S.  WIGGIN,  AMMI  B.  YOUNG, 

DANIEL  TAYLOR,  ISAAC  PARKER. 
SAMUEL  BATCHELDER, 


ON     HALL     AND     DECORATIONS. 

JAMES  W.  PAIGE,  ROBERT  L  BURBANK, 

J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  THOMAS  W.  pIeRCE, 

NAT  D.  HUBBARD,  HENRY  WILSON, 

WILLIAM  WASHBURN,  ISAAC  W.  FRYE. 
JAMES  A.  ABBOTT, 

ON     DINNER. 

CHARLES  A.  WELLS,  SAMUEL  GREELE, 

WILLIAM  H.  PRENTICE,  CHARLES  WILKINS, 

DANIEL  CHAMBERLAIN,  SILAS  DURKEE, 

DAVID  BRYiVNT,  JESSE  MAYNARD. 
WILLIAM  WASHBURN, 

ON,  MUSIC. 

HARVEY   JEWELL,  LUCIAN  GALE, 

WILLIAM  H.  FARRAR,  EZRA  FORRISTALL.  t 
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ON     TOASTS. 


SAMUEL  GREELE, 
NATHAN  T.  DOW, 
CHARLES  W.  MARCH, 
FLETCHER  WEBSTER, 
JOSEPH  M.  BELL, 


CHARLES  G.  GREENE, 
JAMES  A.  ABBOTT, 
GEORGE  KENT, 
STEl^HEN  G.  NASH. 


MARSHALS, 


Aids. 


OHIEF      MARSHAL. 

HORACE    G.    HUTCHINS. 
JABEZ  B.  UPHAM,  BENJAMIN  B.  CHENEY. 


AlDB. 


MARSHALS. 

WILLLAM  E.  RUSSELL,      Chief  op 

WILLLAM  BINGHAM, 

DAVID  H.  MASON,  «       « 

THOMAS  H.  SMITH, 

ALBERT  LITTLE,  "        " 

HENRY  WELLES  SMITH,     "        " 

JOHN  L.  HANSON, 

FRANCIS  S.  GREENLEAF,    "        « 

J.  WARREN  TOWLE,  " 

THOMAS  P.  WILSON, 


Cheshibb  DiYisioir. 

Sullivan  " 

Coos  " 

Belknap  " 

Cabboll  ** 

Grapton  " 

Stbaffobd  " 

Mbbbimao  " 

RoCKINOHAJf  " 

HILL8BOBO*  " 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRB    FESTIVAL. 


The  Festival  was  held  m  the  large  Hall  over  the  i>ltchbarg 
Railroad  Depot,  where  a  Dinner  was  provided  for  fifteen  hundred 
people,  by  "Mr.  John  Wright,  with  the  following 

BILL    OF   FARE. 


BOILEB. 

HAM, 
TONGUE, 

SALTPETRED   BEEF, 
TT}RKETS,    OTSTEB   SAUCE. 
MUTTON,   CAPEB  SAUCE. 


EHTBEES. 

PRICANDEAU   VEAL,  TOMATO   SAUCE, 

FRICASSEE    CHICKEN, 

ESCOLLOPED   OYSTERS, 

CURRIED   CHICKENS, 

OYSTER  PATTIES, 

SWEET  BREADS,  LARDED, 

CHICKEN   SALAD, 

BONED   TURKEYS. 


BEEF, 
VEAL, 
LAMB, 
TURKEYS, 


BOAST. 


CHICKENS, 
DUCKS, 

MONGREL   GEESE, 
MOUNTAIN    GF.ESE. 


BLACK  DUCKS, 
WOOD  DUCKS, 
WIDGEONS, 


GAME. 


PARTRIDGES, 
QUAILS. 


TEOETABLES. 


SQUASH, 
POTATOES, 


TURNIPS, 

OELE^^  by  Google 
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PASTRT. 

WASHINGTON    PIES,  CUSTARDS,. 

MINCE    PIES,  CHARLOTTE   RUSSE, 

APPLE   PIES,  MERINGUES, 

CRANBERRT  PIES,  COCOANUT    CAKES, 

PEACH    PIES,                        •  POUND   CAKES, 

SQUASH   PIES,  FRUIT   CAKES, 

QUINCE  PIES,  CHARLOTTE  d'ORCEY. 

TABLE   OBNAMENTS  AOT)   TURKS'    CAPS. 


BESSEB 

T. 

ICE   CREAMS, 

RAISINS, 

JELLIES, 

FIGS, 

APPLES, 

GRAPES, 

ORANGES, 

PEAR& 

HUTS, 

LEMONADE 

AND 

COl^FKB. 

The  Hall  was  lighted  by  Gaa,  then  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
In  front  of  the  Chair,  several  New  Hampshire  Gold  Elsh  were 
swimming  in  a  beautiful  Fountain,  which  cooled  the  atmosphere, 
and  interested  the  spectators  with  a  yariety  of  jets. 

The  Hall,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  by  seventy-six,  con- 
tuned  thirty  long  tables,  with  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-four 
plates ;  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  bemg  added,  after  the 
procession  entered  iihe  building.  On  the  west  of  the  Hall  was  an 
elevated  platform  for  the  President  and  invited  guests,  and  directly 
oppodte,  accommodations  for  the  Orchestra. 

Around  the  Hall  were  Sketches  and  Mottoes,  representing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire. 

No.  1.  Behind  Mr.  Webster's  chair  was  a  view  of  "Elms  Farm," 
his  estate  in  Franklin,  N.  H.,  surmounted  by  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  American  Flag. 
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No.  2.  A  sketch  of  a  small  farm-house  at  the  base  of  a  mountain. 
Motto  above,  "  New  Hampshire  has  a  man  for  any  place.**  Beneath, 
**  Where  the  New  Hampshire  boy  was  born." 

No.  3.  Sketch  of  a  youth  leaving  home  with  a  pack  on  his  back, 
and  a  guide-board  directing  him  to  "  Boston."  Motto  above,  "  There  is 
energy  in  youth,  and  rest  in  age."  Beneath,  "He  goes  to  seek  his 
fortune." 

No.  4.  Represents  the  youth  in  the  city  proceeding  to  church. 
Motto  above,  "Morals  before  money."  Beneath,  "He  goes  to  church 
on  arriving  at  the  city." 

No.  ^.  Sketch  of  a  city  block,  occupied  with  stores,  shops,  and 
offices,  with  a  great  variety  of  signs,  to  represent  the  nature  of  the 
business.  Motto  above,  "  The  bees  that  thrive  are  in  a  hive."  Be- 
neath, "  He  is  active  in  business." 

No.  6.  Sea  view,  a  ship  entering  port  under  full  sail,  and  a  wharf 
covered  with  people,  bales  and  boxes  of  merchandise,  tea  chests,  &^ 
Motto  above,  "Unbind  and  Find."     Beneath,  "He  is  an  Importer." 

No.  7.  View  of  a  steamship  leaving  Boston  harbor.  Motto  above, 
"All  men  bom  free  and  equal."     Beneath,  "  He  visits  Europe." 

No.  8.  A  mammoth  workshop,  with  forges,  &C.,  in  full  blast 
Motto  above,  "  By  blows  it  goes."  Beneath,  "  He  is  an  ingenious 
Mechanic" 

No.  9.  Sea  view,  and  a  variety  of  vessels  passing  a  light-house. 
Motto  above,  "  Grales  fill  the  sails."    Beneath,  "  He  owns  Ships." 

No.  10.  A  Court  scene,  in  an  old-fashioned  Court-house.  Motto 
above,  "  Fat  fees  and  judicial  ease."  Beneath,  ^  He  is  eminent  in 
Law." 

No.  11.  Over  the  orchestra  is  represented  a  familiar  scene  in  a 
sick  room  or  hospital,  with  the  "New  Hampshire  Boy"  in  a  medi- 
tating mood.  Motto  beneath,  "  He  is  a  Fhysicifm,  Fhilosopher,  and 
Author." 

No.  12.  Interior  of  an  ancient  "meeting-house,"  with  the  clergy- 
man in  old  style  dress.  Motto  above,  "Revere  what  you  hear." 
Beneath,  "  He  is  a  celebrated  Divine." 

No.  13.  Scene  in  an  Editor's  sanctum.  Newspapers  scattered 
over  the  floor,  among  which  "  Hill's  New  Hampshire  Patriot,"  "  Bos- 
ton Atlds,"  "  Morning  Post,"  "  Boston  Courier,"  and  "  Globe,"  are 
discernible;  Editor  at  his  desk  pausing  the  " Chronotype."  Motto 
above,  "  Pits  in  Politics."    Beneath,  "  He  is  an  influential  Editor." 

No.  14.  A  beautiful  private  mansion,  with  trees,  &c,  and  "  Beacon 
Street"  on  one  comer  of  it.  Motto  above,  "A  good  name  is  an 
estate."    Beneath,  «  He  lives  in  opulence."         digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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No.  15.  Waterfall  and  extensive  factories.  Motto  above,  ''Spin 
and  Win."     Beneath,  «  He  is  a  Manufacturer." 

No.  16.  A  train  of  cars  dashing  through  a  ravine  between  high 
hills.  Motto  above,  "  Can't  we  go  faster."  Beneath,  "  He  builds 
Raiht)ads." 

No.  17.  View  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Motto  above,  "As- 
pire to  rise  higher."     Beneath,  "  He  is  in  Congress." 

No.  18.  View  of  the  President's  Mansion  at  Washington,  with 
crowds  in  the  foreground,  waving  their  hats.  Motto  above,  "The 
people  rule."     Beneath,  "  He  is  nominated  for  President." 

No.  19.  The  Hall  of  the  State  Department  Motto  above,  "Thus 
says  the  Constitution."     Beneath,  "  He  is  a  Cabinet  Minister." 

No.  20.  A  rural  scene  and  Agricultural  operations.  Motto  above, 
**  The  noblest  employment  of  all."    Beneath,  "  He  is  a  Farmer." 

No.  21.  Sketch  comprehending  all  manner  of  natural  obstacles, 
with  a  "  native  "  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  as  if  he  had  surmounted  them 
all.  The  rock  projects  into  the  river,  upon  which  are  steamers  and 
sail-boats.  Motto  above,  "  Be  wise  and  rise."  Beneath,  "  He  can  do 
any  thing." 

The  Procession  formed  at  three  o'clock  at  the  State  House,  and 
marched  thence  through  Park,  Tremont,  Court,  and  State  Streets, 
Merchants'  Row,  Ann,  Blackstone,  and  Haverhill  Streets,  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Fitchborg  Railroad  Depot,  under  the  escort  of  Flagg's 
Brass  Band  and  Bond's  Comet  Band. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Webster,  about  four  o'clock,  p.  M. 
On  his  right,  we  noticed  the  following  invited  guests:  Rev.  Dr. 
Ephraim  Peabody,  of  Boston ;  Hon.  Salma  Hale,  the  Historian ; 
Hon.  Joel  Parker,  Professor  of  Law  at  Cambridge ;  Thomas  M. 
Edwards,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Cheshire  Railroad  Corporation ; 
Col.  William  Schouler,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas ;  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Cutter,  Navy  Agent  at  Portsmouth  ;  Mr.  Oilman  Marston,  of 
Exeter,  N.  H. ;  Hon.  Levi  Chamberlain,  recent  Whig  Candidate  for 
Oovemor;  Judge  Nathaniel  0.  Upham,  Superintendent  of  the 
Concord  Ridhroad;  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Charlestown;  Rev. 
Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  of  Boston;  Rev.  Charles  Mason,  son  of 
Jeremiah  Mason,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester. 

Upon  the  lefl  of  the  Chair,  were  Rev.  Dr.  Baron  Stow,  of 

Boston;  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  Senator  in  Congress,  from  N.  H. ; 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  and  Hon.  Amoe  Tuck,  Representatives)^ 
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New  Hampshire ;  Hon.  William  Plummer,  Jr.,  son  of  the  aged 
ex-Governor ;  Hon.  John  Kelley,  of  Exeter,  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council ;  Hon.  Phineas  Handerson;  Wm.  Dinsmore,  Esq., 
son  of  the  ex-Governor,  and  brother  of  the  present  Executive  of 
New  Hampshire ;  ex-Governor  Anthony  Colby ;  ex-Governor  Henry 
Hubbard ;  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  Judge  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
and  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

There  were  also  present,  Judge  Gilchrist,  of  the  Superior  Court, 
Hon.  Edmund  Parker,  Hon.  W.  W.  Stickney,  Hon.  B.  W.  Jenness, 
Rev.  L.  J.  Livermore,  and  Col.  E.  F.  Miller. 

At  five  o'clock,  p.  M.,  when  the  company  were  seated  at  the 
tables,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said,  ^^  Gentlemen,  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  our  food  and  fellowship  will  now  be  invoked  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Peabody,  of  Boston."    The  grace  was  as  follows : 

"  0  Lord,  our  God,  and  our  father's  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
look  down  on  this  scene  of  union  and  commemoration,  and  to  hallow 
it.  We  would  remember,  with  thanksgiving  before  Thee,  the  homes 
of  our  birth.  We  would  mvoke  Thy  paternal  benediction  on  those 
who  still  abide  in  them,  and  on  those  who  have  left  them.  Regard, 
with  favor,  we  beseech  Thee,  those  who  are  here  assembled.  May 
common  privileges  draw  us  more  closely  together,  and  may  they 
mute  us  in  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Thee,  our  Benefactor,  our 
Father,  our  Gt)d ;  we  ask  it  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord." 

About  six  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  close  of  the  repast.  Rev.  Dr. 
Stow  returned  thanks  in  the  following  language : 

"  Almighiy  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  we 
were  bom  in  a  Free  State ;  among  Free  Schools,  Free  Churches, 
and  Free  Consciences.  We  render  Thee  thanks  for  all  the  facili- 
ties that  were  furmshed  us  in  early  life,  for  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.  We  now  thank  Thee  that  we  are  permitted,  in  this  happy 
re-union,  to  recognize  Thee  as  a  source  of  all  our  blessings.  Ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  the  pleasure  of  this  hour,  and  the  happiness  of 
this  scene.  May  Thy  benediction  abide  upon  the  State  of  our 
birth,  and  the  State  of  our  adoption,  and  continue  with  us  to  the 
end  of  our  course.  We  ask  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour. 
Amen." 
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Mr.  Webster  then  arose,  amidst  enthoBiastio  cheers  and  shonts 
of  welcome,  and  addressed  the  vast  assemblage  as  follows : 

HON.    DANIEL   WEBSTER'S    SPEECH. 

Residents  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  native  bom  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  we  meet  here  to-day  in  honor  of  our  native  State,  to  com- 
memorate and  record  our  grateful  afiection  for  her ;  to  acknowledge 
the  obligation  that  we  all  feel  under  for  her  care  and  nurture  in  our 
early  days.  Coming  into  this,  another  State,  we  have  not  brought 
with  us  all  our  affections,  or  all  our  attachments. 

We  have  invited  to  meet  us  many  distinguished  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire.  They  have  answered  our  invitation,  and  have  come  in 
numbers.  It  may  be  considered  properly  the  duty  of  the  place  I 
occupy  to  bid  them,  one  and  all,  welcome.  [Applause.]  Welcome, 
ye  of  New  Hampshire  origin,  from  every  part  and  quarter  of  our 
native  State  !  If  you  come  from  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Merrimac,  welcome !  Are  you  from  the  seashore  and 
the  lakes  of  Strafford  ?  welcome  !  Come  ye  from  the  Monadnock 
and  the  sidee  of  the  Crystal  Hills  ?  welcome !  welcome!  welcome  ! 
[Cheers.] 

It  was  not  in  my  power.  Gentlemen,  to  meet  you  in  the  Hall  of 
&e  State  House  before  dinner.  But  I  meet  you  here,  and  in  the 
name  of  us  who  have  prepared  this  celebration,  I  greet  our  guests, 
and  in  my  own  name,  I  greet  all.  I  think  they  say  the  Chinese 
have  a  heathenish  custom,  when  they  meet,  for  one  to  shake  his  own 
hands  to  his  neighbor.  That  is  not  our  custom.  Let  us  be  more 
classical ;  Our  dextrce  jungere  deoctra  non  datur. 

Let  us  follow  the  English  and  the  Saxon  custom,  and  shake 
hands  with  our  friends.  I  give  my  hands  to  the  friends  next  me. 
Let  us  embrace,  more  majorum^  and  have  a  good  hearty  shakmg 
of  hands.  [Great  cheering,  while  Mr.  Webster  shakes  hands  with 
those  near,  and  his  example  is  followed  by  the  company.] 

Gentlemen,  all  the  world  admits  that  identity  of  local  origin  is  a 
tie  of  connection  and  sympathy,  especially  if  it  be  strengthened  by 
early  association,  by  the  meeting  with  one  another  in  the  school- 
house,  and  in  the  early  society  of  life.  In  the  morning  of  life,  the 
heart  opens  all  its  sympathies  to  those  around  it,  ^^,^^^^[e 
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pressions  which  are  deep  and  lasting.  We  have  migrated  from 
one  State  to  another.  Our  migration  has  not  been  far.  Nor  have 
we  come  among  strangers;  nor  have  we  had  a  new  tongue  to 
learn,  new  principles  to  imbibe,  new  aflFairs  of  life  to  pursue ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  have  changed  our  allegiance ;  we  have  changed 
our  citizenship;  we  have  changed  our  social  relations.  New 
Hampshire  men  once  in  all  these  respects,  we  cease  to  be  New 
Hampshire  men  now  in  every  thing,  but  grateful  remembrance  and 
affections  for  the  past. 

To-day  we  meet  to  resume,  for  the  time,  the  feelings  which  belong 
to  us,  as  citizens  of  New  Hampshire ;  to  put  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire character,  and  see  how  well  it  may  fit  us  here,  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  State,  to  which  we  have  come.  Gentlemen,  our  lot  is 
propitious ;  singularly,  remarkably,  propitious.  We  are  the  native 
sons  of  one  State,  we  are  the  adopted  children  of  another,  and  we 
are  proud  of  both.  [Warm  applause.]  We  desire  not  to  forget 
whence  we  came,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  forget  where 
we  are.  We  have  met,  I  say,  to  commemorate  our  native  State. 
We  value  it  according  to  its  merits,  which  we  believe  high  and  hon- 
orable. We  value  it  for  what  Nature  ha»  conferred  upon  it,  and 
for  what  its  hardy  sons  have  done  for  themselves.  We  believe, 
and  we  know,  that  its  scenery  is  beautiful ;  that  its  skies  are  all 
healthful ;  that  its  mountains  and  lakes  are  surpassingly  grand  and 
sublime. 

K  there  be  any  thing  on  this  continent  the  work  of  Nature,  in 
hills,  and  lakes,  and  seas,  and  woods,  and  forests,  strongly  attract- 
ing  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  love  natural  scenery,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  our  mountam  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

It  happened  to  me  latterly  to  visit  the  northern  parts  of  the 
State.  It  was  Autumn.  The  trees  of  the  forests,  by  the  discolor- 
ation of  the  leaves,  had  presented  one  of  the  most  beautifid  specta- 
cles that  the  human  eye  can  rest  upon.  But  the  low  and  deep< 
murmur  of  those  forests ;  the  fogs,  rising  and  spreading  and  clasp- 
ing the  breasts  of  the  mountains,  whose  heads  were  still  high  and 
bright  in  the  skies,  all  these  indicated  that  a  wintry  storm  was  od 
the  wing ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  mountsuns  was  stirred,  and  that  ere 
long  tiie  voice  of  tempests  would  speak.  But  even  this  was  exciting ; 
exciting  to  those  of  us  who  had  been  witnesses  before  of  such  stem 
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forebodings,  and  exciting  in  itself  as  an  exhibition  of  the  grandeur 
of  natural  scenery.  For  my  part,  I  felt  the  truth  of  that  sentiment, 
applied  elsewhere  and  on  another  occasion,  that 

"  The  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind^s  roar, 
But  bonnd  me  to  mj  native  mountains  more." 

[Applause.] 
Ours  is  not  one  of  the  richest  of  the  States.  It  does  not  compare 
with  Massachusetts  in  its  facilities  of  mercantile  or  commercial  oc- 
cupation and  enterprise.  Its  soil  is  sterile  and  stubborn,  but  the 
resolution  to  subdue  it  is  stubborn  also.  Unrelenting  rocks  have 
yielded,  and  do  yield,  to  unrelenting  labor ;  and  there  are  produc- 
tiveness, and  health,  and  plenty,  and  comfort,  over  all  her  hills  and 
among  all  her  valleys.  Manly  strength,  the  nerved  arm  of  free- 
men, each  one  tilling  his  own  land,  and  standing  on  his  own  soil, 
enjoying  what  he  earns,  and  ready  to  defend  it ;  these  have  made 
all  comfortable  and  happy. 

Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  of  her  literary,  her  religious,  or  her 
social  institutions.  I  have  seen,  and  others  of  my  age  have  seen, 
the  church  and  the  school-house  rise  in  the  very  centre  of  the  forest, 
and  stand  and  be  visited  in  the  midst  of  winter  snows.  And  where 
these  things  lie  at  the  foundation  and  commencement  of  society, 
where  the  worship  of  Ood,  the  observance  of  morals,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  human  mind,  are  springs  of  action  with  those  who 
take  hold  of  the  original  forest,  to  subdue  it  by  strong  arms  and 
strong  muscles,  depend  upon  it,  no  such  people  ever  fail.  [Sen- 
sation.] 

Everywhere,  everywhere^  on  her  hills  and  rivers,  are  the  school- 
houses.  The  school-house ;  who  shall  speak  of  that  all  over  New 
England  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  of?  Who  shall  speak,  as  they 
ought  to  be  spoken  of,  of  the  wisdom,  and  foresight,  and  benevo- 
lence, and  sagacity  of  our  forefathers,  for  establishing,  as  a  great 
public  police  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  as  a  business  in  which 
all  are  interested,  the  great  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
world  had  previously  seen  nothing  like  it.  But  the  world,  in  some 
parts,  has  since  copied  from  it.  But  where,  when  you  talk  of  fos- 
tering Governments,  of  guardian  Governments,  of  Governments 
which  render  to  subjects  that  protection  which  the  ^0%9^|^ 
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subjects  demands ;  where  is  it,  I  ask,  that,  as  here  with  us,  it  has 
come  to  be  a  great  and  fundamental  proposition,  existing  before 
constitutions,  that  it  is  the  duty,  the  bounden  duty,  of  Governments 
composed  by  the  representation  of  all,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
happiness  and  respectability  of  society,  in  universal  education?  If 
you  can  tell  me  such  a  country  out  of  New  England,  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it.  I  know  of  none.  I  Jiave  read  of  none.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Gentlemen,  the  inhabitants  of  our  New  Hampshire  mountains 
were,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  fiirst,  rather  inclined  to  the  in* 
dulgence  of  a  military  spirit.  I  believe  that  that  is  common  to 
mountainous  regions  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Scotiand  and 
Switzerland  show  the  example  of  hardy,  strong  men  in  mountainous 
regions,  attached  to  war  and  to  the  chase  ;  and  it  is  not  unfortunate 
in  our  New  Hampshire  history,  that  this  sentiment,  to  a  considera- 
ble degree,  prevailed.  For  the  position  of  the  country,  and  the 
state  of  the  people  called  for  its  exercise.  We  know  that  New 
Hampshire  was  settled  in  all  its  frontier  towns,  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  nature  and  character.  It  was 
a  border  State.  It  bordered  on  the  Indians  and  on  the  French ; 
names  and  nations  always  coupled  together  in  the  language  of  our 
fathers  as  common  enemies  to  them.  This  exposed  the  frontier 
men,  of  New  Hampshire,  especially,  to  perpetual  war ;  to  perpetual 
danger  at  least  of  war,  and  its  frequent  occurrence.  The  people 
forget ;  they  forget  how  recent  it  is,  that  the  interior,  the  border 
country  of  New  Hampshire,  was  settied  and  reclaimed,  and  made 
safe  from  Indian  depredation.  All  the  world  reads  that  New 
England  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  United  States,  or  one  of  the  old- 
est. It  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  longest  settied.  But,  in  regard 
to  the  frontiers  of  our  native  State,  the  settiement  has  been  recent 
Even  up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  some  of  us  now  living,  there 
was  some  degree  of  danger  from  Indian  depredations  and  Indian 
wars ;  liability  to  Indian  assaults,  murders,  and  burnings. 

Whole  generations,  at  least  one  entire  generation,  tilled  the  land 
and  raised  their  bread  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  or  in  the 
fields  with  them  at  their  labor.  We  do  not  now  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  those  frontier  settiements ;  because  subsequent  prosperity 
and  security  has  obliterated  the  recollection. 
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The  pioneers  of  more  fortunate  countries  in  our  day,  what  are 
their  dangers  compared  with  those  of  our  fathers  ?  They  go  to  a 
mild  climate.  They  go  to  a  fertile  land ;  and  they  have  behind 
them  a  powerful  Government,  capable  of  defending  them  against 
the  foe,  of  protecting  their  interests,  and  of  redressmg  the  wrongs 
they  may  suffer.  It  was  not  so  with  our  fathers  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. There,  on  the  border  were  the  Indians,  and  behind  the 
Indians  were  the  hostile  French.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  border 
danger  and  border  warfare,  and  border  strife  and  border  suffering, 
that  our  ancestors  laid  the  foundation  of  the  State  froin  which  we 
came. 

In  the  language  of  Fisher  Ames,  "  It  is  not  in  Indian  Wars  that 
heroes  are  celebrated ;  but  it  is  there  they  are  formed.  No  enemy 
on  earth  is  more  formidable,  in  the  skill  of  his  ambushes,  in  the 
suddenness  of  his  attack,  or  in  the  ferocity  of  his  revenge."  Not 
only  was  this  foe  to  be  encountered,  but  also  a  civilized  State  at 
enmity  with  us  behind  the  Indians,  supplying  them  with  means, 
and  always  ready  to  purchase  the  victims  that  they  could  bring  for 
sale  to  Canada ;  this  was  the  condition  of  things  in  which  the  fron- 
tiers were  settled.  Let  it  be  added,  that  half  the  year  was  wmter, 
and  that  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  encrusted  by  frosts,  bands  of 
savages,  coming  from  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  suddenly 
appeared  and  set  fire,  at  midnight,  to  the  houses  and  villages  of  the 
settlers. 

It  was  in  this  discipline,  it  was  in  these  Indian  Wars,  it  was 
especially  in  the  war  of  1756,  agidnst  the  French,  in  which  almost 
every  man  in  New  Hampshire,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  bore  arms; 
it  was  here  that  the  military  spirit  of  the  country,  the  bravery,  the 
gallantry  of  these  mountain  inhabitants  were  all  called  forth.  They 
were  a  people  given  to  the  chase  and  to  the  hunt  in  time  of  peace ; 
fitted  for  endurance  and  danger,  and  when  war  came,  they  were 
ready  to  meet  it.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  vicissitudes  that 
ihey  were  formed  to  hardihood  and  enterprise,  and  trained  to  miU- 
tary  skill  and  fearlessness. 

As  one  example  out  of  many,  I  might  refer  to  Gen.  John  Stark, 
well  known  for  his  military  achievements  in  all  the  wars  of  his 
time.  A  hunter  in  peace,  a  soldier  m  war ;  and  as  a  soldier,  always 
among  the  foremost  and  the  bravest.    [Applause.]    And  since  he 
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is  brought  to  my  remembrance,  let  me  indulge  in  the  recollection  of 
him  for  a  moment. 

Gen.  Stark  was  my  neighbor ;  the  neighbor  and  friend  of  my 
father.  One  in  a  highly  important,  the  other  in  a  less  distinguished 
situation,  had  seen  military  service  together,  and  had  met  the  enemj 
in  the  same  field.  It  was  in  the  decline  of  Stark's  life,  compara- 
tively speaking,  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out.  He  en- 
tered mto  it,  however,  with  all  the  manliness  and  all  the  fervor  of  his 
youthful  character.  Yet,  in  his  advanced  age,  like  other  old  men, 
he  turned  back  fondly  to  earlier  scenes ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the 
**war,"  he  always  meant  the  old  French  and  Indian  war.  Hjs  re- 
membrances were  of  Canada ;  of  the  exploits  at  Crown  Point,  and 
Ticonderoga,  and  Lake  George.  He  seemed  to  think  of  the  Revo- 
lution as  only  a  family  quarre],  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  took 
a  warm  and  decided  part;  but  he  preferred  to  talk  of  tiie  *'war'' 
in  which  he  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  as  he  was  more  than  once,  I 
think,  and  carried  to  Canada.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was 
seated  around  a  social  fire  with  his  neighbors.  As  I  entered,  he 
greeted  me,  as  he  always  did,  with  afiection;  and  I  believe  he 
complimented  me  on  my  complexion,  which  he  said  was  like  my 
father's ;  and  his  was  such,  he  said,  that  he  never  knew  whether  he 
was  covered  with  powder  or  not.  [Laughter.]  The  conversation 
turned,  like  other  conversations  among  country  neighbors,  upon 
this  man's  condition  and  that  man's  condition ;  the  property  of  one, 
and  the  property  of  another,  and  how  much  each  was  worth.  At 
last,  rousing  himself  from  an  apparent  slumber,  he  said,  ^^  Well,  I 
never  knew  but  once  what  I  was  worth.  In  the  w%r,  the  Indians 
took  me,  and  carried  me  to  Canada,  and  sold  me  to  the  French  for 
forty  pounds  ;  and,  as  they  say  a  thing  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch, 
I  suppose  I  was  worth  forty  pounds."    [Laughter.] 

These  are  the  scenes,  ye  native  bom ;  this  is  the  history,  ye  sons 
of  New  Hampshire,  of  the  times  and  the  events,  which  brought 
forth  the  gallant  spirits  of  our  native  State  into  the  midst  of  a  stiQ 
more  important  and  more  serious  conflict,  which  began  here  in 
1776.  New  Hampshire  was  then  full  of  soldiers ;  indeed,  I  may 
say  that  the  whole  of  New  England  was  full  of  soldiers,  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out.  New  Hampshire,  especially, 
had  hardly  any  body  in  it  that  had  not  used  the  custmn  of  bearing 
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arms  in  the  previous  war.  As  proof  of  the  soldier-like  character 
of  our  New  England  yeomanry,  I  may  mention  a  fact  which  should 
not  be  forgotten;  that,  of  all  the  soldiers,  regular  and  militia, 
which  served  in  the  war  of  Independence,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island ;  these  four  littie  States, 
which,  as  you  look  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States,  you  can  cover 
with  your  hand ;  these  States  furnished  more  than  one  half  of  all 
the  men  that  achieved  our  Independence.    [Cheers.] 

It  appears  from  official  and  statistical  record,  that,  during  the 
war,  in  the  regular  service  and  in  the  militia  service,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men 
were  employed  in. our  armies.  I  say  that,  of  these.  New  England 
alone  furnished  more  than  half. 

I  may  refer  to  a  period  further  back.  I  may  revert  to  the  time 
tiiat  Louisburg  was  taken  from  the  French,  in  1745.  How  many 
men  do  you  thmk  the  States  of  New  England  maintfdned  ? 
I  believe.  Gentlemen,  they  maintsdned,  for  one  or  two  years  at 
least,  upon  the  pay  of  the  Colonies,  more  men  against  the  French, 
than  were  enlisted,  at  any  one  time,  in  our  late  war  with  England. 
And  that  induced  old  Lord  Chatham  to  say  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  "  I  remember,  my  Lords,  when  New  England 
raised  four  re^ments  on  her  own  bottom,  and  took  Louisburg  from 
the  veteran  troops  of  France." 

Then  came  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  it  broke  out  here  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Where  was  New  Hampshire  then  ?  Was 
she  alienated  &om  the  cause,  or  from  her  sister  State,?  No. 
Neither  then,  nor  at  any  time  in  the  succeeding  contest,  was  her  soil 
subject  to  the  tread  of  a  hostile  foot.  Whether  they  thought  it  not 
worth  entering,  or  whether  they  did  not  choose  to  encounter  the  dwell- 
ers in  her  mountains,  I  do  not  care  to  decide.  The  truth  is,  no  enemy 
trod  on  the  soil  of  New  Hampshire.  But  when  the  strife  began, 
when  the  beacon  fires  were  lighted  here,  when  the  march  from 
Boston  to  Lexington,  and  Concord,  had  spread  the  flames  of  Liberty, 
who  answered  to  the  call  ?  Did  New  Hampshire  need  to  be  sum- 
moned to  Bunker  Hill  ?  She  came  at  the  first  blaze  of  the  beacon 
fires.     None  were  earlier,  none  more  ready,  none  more  valiant. 

I  think  it  is  Madame  de  Stael  who  says,  that  ^^  firom  the  mountains 
of  the  North  there  comes  nothmg  but  fire  and  the  sword."  And 
on  this  occasion,  there  did  indeed  come  from  our  ga|t|vje[^  ^SC^'^f^ 
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boUi  fire  and  the  sword  ;  not  the  fire  of  devastation  and  desolation, 
not  the  sword  of  ruthless  plunder  and  massacre  ;  but  the  fire  of 
LiBEBTY  and  the  sword  of  Patriotism.  [Overpowering  applause.] 
And  how  ardently  the  one  burned,  and  how  vigorously  the  other 
was  plied  till  the  return  of  peace  enabled  the  country  to  sheath  it, 
and  be  at  rest,  let  the  whole  history  of  that  country  tell.  [Cheers 
redoubled.] 

Genflemen,  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown,  there  was  not  a  battie 
in  wlrich  New  Hampshire  blood  was  not  shed.  I  may  go  further 
yet ;  and  I  may  say  that  there  is,  probably,  of  the  many  hundreds 
now  in  this  very  Hall,  a  representative  of  some  New  Hampshire 
officer  or  soldier  who  fell  in  every  field,  and  left  his  bones  where  he 
fought  his  battie.  The  blood,  the  blood  of  New  Hampshire  men, 
falling  everywhere,  and  in  every  year  of  the  war,  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  is  here  to-night.  I  hope  it  is  worthy  of  its 
descent,  and  that  it  will  transmit  itself  undefiled  to  ages,  and  ages 
yet  to  come.     [Applause.] 

Those  who  returned  to  New  Hampshire  from  that  seven  years' 
contest,  have  their  graves  on  her  mountain  sides,  and  along  the 
valleys  of  their  native  land ;  and  those  graves  are  ever  objects  of 
public  regard,  and  private  affection  : 

"  How  sleep  the  brare,  who  sink  to  rest, 

By  aU  their  Country's  wishes  blest  1 " 
***** 
"  And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 

And  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there." 

They  are  ever  pointed  out  to  the  passing  traveller  as  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  patriotic  and  the  brave  ;  and  they  continue  to  be 
watered  with  the  tears  of  a  grateful  posterity.  But,  alas !  all  did 
not  return.  McCleaiy,  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
New  Hampshire  victims  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  fell  in 
Charlestown.  His  blood  is  mixed  with  the  earth,  upon  which  yon- 
der monument  stands,  raising  its  head  to  the  skies,  and  challenging, 
from  the  world,  respect  and  admiration  for  the  spot  where  a  mili- 
tary achievement  was  performed,  which,  in  its  results,  in  the  long 
career  of  its  consequences,  in  the  great  course  of  events  which 
followed  it,  and  their  effects  upon  human  happiness,  or  human  liberty, 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
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Adams  and  Coleman  fell  at  Saratoga,  and  the  soil  of  New  York 
contains  their  ashes.  Col.  Scammel,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman  of 
high  attainment  and  accomplishment,  a  soldier  of  undaunted  valor, 
went  through  the  whole  career  of  the  war,  and  lost  his  life  at  its 
close,  when  making  a  reconnaissance^  as  Adjutant  General,  before 
the  redoubts  at  Yorktown.  There  he  fell.  He  lies  buried  m  the 
grave-yard  at  Williamsburg.  An  affectionate  friend  and  comrade, 
Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  took  pams  to  search  out  the  spot  where  his 
remms  were  buried.  He  could  find  no  more,  than  that  they  lay 
somewhere  in  that  consecrated  burial-ground.  A  braver,  or  a  bet- 
ter man,  did  not  belong  to  the  army.  I  never  read  his  history 
without  being  much  affected;  He  left  no  descendants.  He  was 
never  married.  His  career  was  short  and  brilliant,  like  that  of  the 
star  that  shoots  across  the  horizon,  and  goes  out  to  be  seen  no 
more.  His  friends  came  home  from  the  army,  full  of  attachment 
and  bve  for  his  name  and  fame.  Gen.  John  Brooks,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State,  beloved  by  every  body  and  distinguished  for 
every  virtue,  named  a  son  for  him,  Alexander  Scammel  Brooks. 
This  son  was  brought  up  to  the  army  like  his  predecessor  and  name- 
sake, and  lost  his  life  in  the  Florida  war.  G^n.  Dearborn,  another 
friend,  also  named  a  son  for  him.  Gen.  Henry  Alexander  Scammel 
Dearborn,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  here  to-night. 
Col.  Wadsworth  also  gave  his  name  to  a  son  who  entered  the  Navy, 
and  is  now  Commodore  Alexander  Scammel  Wadsworth. 

The  three  namesakes,  all  about  the  same  age,  and  early  acquain- 
tances and  friends,  lived,  until  death,  in  the  time  of  the  Florida  War, 
broke  up  the  trio  and  reduced  the  number  to  Gen.  Dearborn  and 
Commodore  Wadsworth.  I  wish,  as  a  spontaneous  tribute  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  somewhere  within  the  sacred  grounds  of  the  church- 
yard at  Williamsburg,  at  the  expense  of  us.  Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  monument  should  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  that  distin- 
guished soldier. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  no  right  to  occupy  much  of  your  time.  My 
voice  is  a  little  too  fSuniliar  to  you  all.  There  are  others  to  whom 
you  will  listen  with  more  gratification.  I  will  only  refer,  in  a  very  few 
words,  to  the  civil  history  of  this,  our  native  State,  in  the  past  and 
important  era  of  our  history ;  and  in  doing  that,  I  will  mention  only 
the  great  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
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those  who  put  their  names  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  signed,  in  the  first  place,  by  Josiah  Bartlett  He  was  an  unos- 
tentatious man,  but  able,  sensible,  and  patriotic.  He  left  numerous 
descendants,  and  there  are  here  those  who  belong  to  his  family 
and  kindred. 

Gen.  William  Whipple  was  another  who  signed  the  Declaration. 
He  left  no  descendants ;  nothing  but  his  character,  his  name,  and 
his  fame. 

Dr.  Matthew  Thornton  was  a  third.  And  his  descendants  are 
in  New  Hampshire,  in  Boston,  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  ;  some 
of  them  now  in  this  Hall.  Dr.  Thornton  was  one  of  the  most  ar- 
dent sons  of  liberty,  but  was,  as  it  happened,  not  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  the  vote  was  passed.  He  hurried 
immediately  to  Philadelphia.  You  know  that  the  oflScial  resolutions 
of  Independence  were  only  to  be  signed  by  the  President.  But  a 
Declaration,  for  individual  signatures,  was  drawn  up.  The  first 
of  the  members  who  signed,  after  the  President,  was  Josiah  Bart- 
lett, of  New  Hampshire ;  the  next,  was  William  Whipple,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Matthew  Thornton  did  not  sign  immediately,  because 
he  was  not  there.  Others  went  on  to  sign ;  and  the  Massachusetts 
members,  you  remember,  signed  next  to  the  two  members  from  New 
Hampshire.  Thornton  hastened  back  to  his  post  to  sign  with  the 
rest,  and  the  nearest  place  to  his  colleagues  he  could  find,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  right-hand  column;  and  there  it  stands,  ^^ Matthew 
Thornton."     [Applause.] 

Well,  Gentlemen,  we  now  come  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  John  Langdon  and  Nicholas^  Gilman  represented  New 
Hampshire  in  the  Convention  of  1789.  Mr.  Langdon  has  left  de- 
scendants behind  him,  honorable  and  worthy.  An  excellent  woman, 
a  daughter,  still  lives,  esteemed  and  regarded  by  all  who  know 
her. 

Nicholas  Gilman,  of  a  family  always  an  honor  to  his  native  State, 
and  some  of  whom  I  dare  say  are  here  to-night,  left  no  children. 

At  this  period  of  time,  without  disturbing  individual  opinion  or 
party  feelings,  I  may  speak  of  some  of  the  early  members  of  Con- 
gress. When  the  Constitution  first  went  into  operation,  the  men  of 
New  Hamps)iire  assisted   in  forming  the  original  organic  laws, 
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were  confided  in  by  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
did  aU  that  they  could  do  to  put  the  machine  in  operation.  At  the 
head  of  this  list  was  Samuel  Livermore,  the  father  of  several  gen- 
tlemen of  respectability  in  public  life,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Councils.  Jeremiah  Smith  and  William  .Gordon,  also,  both 
men  of  talent  and  industry,  and  warm  friends  of  the  first  President, 
held  seats  in  Congress  with  high  reputation. 

This,  Gentlemen,  was  the  history,  the  early  history  of  our  State, 
as  one  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  we  may  summarily  comment  upon  it 
here  to-night 

In  regard  to  the  military  character  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes, 
and  the  early  statesmen,  and  in  regard  to  everything  which  was 
done,  or  ought  to  be  done,  or  was  expected  to  be  done,  to  bring  New 
Hampshire  honorably  and  respectably  into  the  great  circle  of  our 
Union,  Gentlemen,  I  leave  all  this  for  abler  tongues,  fresher  recol- 
lections, and  more  persuasive  accents.  I  sit  down  myself,  filled 
with  profound  reneration  for  the  character  of  my  native  State,  and 
acknowledgmg  to  her  my  own  personal  debt,  for  her  culture  and 
nurture,  and  determined,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  transmit  the  sense 
of  that  obligation  to  those  who  shall  come  after  me. 

As  soon  as  the  applause  following  Mr.  Webster's  speech  had  sub- 
sided, he  rose  and  said,  "  The  proper  Committee  has  placed  sundry 
Toasts  in  my  hands,  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to 
the  meeting.  And  they  have  signified  their  wishes  as  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  to  answer  to  them.  And  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
propose  the  first  regular  toast :  " 

1.  New  Hampshire  !  Our  common  mother !  Home  of  our  brigbtest,  happiest 
boars  I  Thj  hUls  and  valleys,  thy  woods  and  streams,  and  all  thy  pleasant 
memories  are  ever  with  ns, 

"  Where'er  we  roam,  whatever  reabns  we  see, 
Our  hearts,  untravelled,  fondly  torn  to  thee.'* 

"  The  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  Court  of  the  United  States,  will  respond  to  this  sentiment.'' 
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SPEECH  OF  JUDGE  WOODBURY. 

I  cannot,  Sir,  but  feel  honored,  though  somewhat  surprised,  that 
an  answer  is  expected  from  me,  to  the  last  toast.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  call  of  this  "  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire," has  touched  a  chord  which  vibrates  in  the  hearts  of  all,  eith- 
er at  home  or  abroad. 

But  I  came  here  merely  to  acknowledge  your  generous  hospital- 
ity ;  yet,  acting  as  now  requested,  I  take  the  liberty  to  thank  you, 
most  heartily,  for  your  warm  remembrance  of  your  native  soil,  and 
I  think  I  may  safely  venture  to  assure  you,  that  the  name  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  Granite  State,  are  in  no  portion  of  our  hallowed 
Union  dearer,  than  among  her  quiet  hills  and  valleys.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  see  men  occasionally  call  to  mind  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  scenes  of  early  life,  and  it  is  creditable  to  them  to  turn  f^de, 
for  at  least  a  few  hours,  from  the  anxieties  and  haunts  of  business, 
the  mere  Mammon  of  the  world,  and  think  over,  and  talk  over,  the 
farm-house  and  fields  of  childhood,  their  beloved  Argos,  the  village 
school  and  village  church,  the  plough  and  scythe,  of  growing  youth 
or  manhood,  and  the  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  who  cheered  you 
at  dewy  eve  on  your  return  from  daily  toil.  This  is  purifying. 
Well,  too,  may  some  of  you  remember  the  gun  and  fishing  rod, 
which,  while  furnishing  healthy  amusement,  prepared  some  of  you, 
by  the  mimic  war  of  the  chase,  to  help  to  conquer  so  nobly  at  Palo 
Alto,  and  under  the  walls  of  Mexico. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  to  see  here  to-night  so  many 
emigrants  from  our  native  State,  considering  the  departures,  year- 
ly, from  her  as  swarms  from  an  overstocked*hive,  and  considering 
the  enterprise  fostered  where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
if  the  soil  is  not  the  richest,  and  the  territory  small,  and  consid- 
ering the  good  education  bestowed  there  in  the  free  Schools,  Acad- 
emies, and  Colleges,  and  the  hardihood  acquired  by  a  tnuning  in 
infancy  among  the  Alps  of  the  Switzerland  of  America,  nor,  con- 
sidering all  these,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  so  many  of  you 
scattered  so  widely,  and  with  such  cheering  success,  both  elsewhere 
and  here,  having  been  able  to  furnish  thus  some  Senators  in  Con- 
gress, Representatives,  Governors,  and  Judges,  as  well  as  Profes- 
sional men,  Mechanics,  and  Farmers,  not  only  for  every  section  of 
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the  Uiuon,  but  Cotton  Mann&ctorers  for  the  water-falls  of  Mexico, 
Merchants  for  the  Exchange  of  London  and  Paris,  and  Admirals, 
even,  for  the  Navy  of  Russia.  If  not  particularly  fruitful  in  crops, 
beside  her  granite  and  ice,  your  native  State  is  generally  conceded 
to  have  been  fruitful  in  men,  and  her  exports  of  them  are  seldom 
more  highly  appreciated  than  they  deserve,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
specimens  here  this  day,  residing  among  you.  When  asked  for  her 
wealth,  and  especially  her  jewels,  she  points,  like  the  Roman  Ma- 
tron, to  her  sons.  She  sends  her  daughters,  likewise,  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  country,  which  allusion  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  amiss, 
though  in  a  ^^  Festival  of  her  Sons."     [Applause.] 

They  are  in  such  demand  for  domestic  industry  and  virtue,  as 
guardians  of  the  spindle  in  numerous  factories ;  as  teachers  of  the 
young  in  many  Seminaries  of  learning ;  as  wives  and  mothers  in 
every  sphere  of  life,  that  most  of  us,  and  at  least  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  some  interest  in  the  question,  may  be  excused  for  feel- 
ing some  pride  in  their  modest  worth. 

There  is  one  deserving  trait  in  these  enugrants  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  at  home,  and  of  which  this  Festival  is  a  strong  proof. 
They  are  not  ashamed  of  the  State  which  gave  them  birth.  In^ 
deed,  though  rocky  as  Ithaca, 

"  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 
This  is  my  own,  mj  native  land." 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  I  once  visited  every  State  in 
the  Union  but  two  or  three,  finding  "  Sons  of  New  Hampshire"  in 
all,  and  thanks  to  Providence,  among  all  the  host,  very  few  were  re- 
luctant to  acknowledge  their  origin,  to  hail  from  New  Hampshire, 
or  forgetful  of  the  many  excellencies  in  some  respects  of  their  fath- 
erland. 

The  same  hardy  industry  which  animated  their  ancestors  to  fell 
our  forest,  continued  to  distinguish  most  of  them,  the  same  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  action  which  led  them  to  set  up  for  themselves, 
near  a  century  before  the  Revolution,  and,  as  a  quaint  writer  re- 
marked, "  to  trot  no  longer  after  the  Bay  horse,^^  the  same  indomitable 
courage  which  manned  their  nerves  to  face  unappalled  the  fierce 
Mohawk,  the  same  patriotism  which  led  them  to  fight  for  the  moth- 
er country  and  themselves  at  Louisburg,  under  Vaughan  and  Pep- 
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perel,  (both  from  Portsmouth,  and  the  bones  of  the  latter  still  sleep 
near  the  mouth  of  her  harbor,)  and  at  Quebec  under  Rogers 
and  Wolf,  the  same  love  of  liberty  for  which  they  bled  on  almost 
every  battle-field  of  the  Revolution,  as  at  Bunker  Hill  under  McCla- 
ry,  at  Rhode  Island  under  Sullivan,  at  Bennington  under  Stark, 
at  Saratoga  under  Dearborn,  at  Yorktown  under  Scammel,  and  on 
the  decks  of  the  Ranger  and  Bonne  Homme  Richard  under  Hall 
and  Paul  Jones,  the  same  as  since,  in  other  wars,  under  the  gallant 
Miller  and  McNeil  at  Lundy's  Lane,  the  same  devotion  to  popular 
education,  to  civil  freedom,  equal  laws,  and  all  the  great  rights  of 
conscience  that  distinguished  then  her  statesmen  and  jurists,  her 
Meshech  Weares,  her  Langdons  and  Livermores,  and  that  in  every 
cloudy  sky  during  the  last  half  century  have  marked  the  career  of 
her  people,  and  made  them  faithful  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  exerting  your  energies  for  the  benefit  of  a  sister  State,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  regard  you  as  abandoning  or  deserting  the  habits  and 
principles,  or  the  welfare  of  your  Alma  Mater ;  but,  rather,  we 
consider  you  as  seeking  fame  and  fortune  in  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence, as  gathering  wealth,  intelligence,  useful  arts,  and 
glory  in  this  great  nursery  of  aU  of  them,  and  to  bless  your  parent 
soil  as  well  as  any  other  place  you  may  select  for  future  residence, 

"  The  world,** — before  you,  where  to  choose, 
and  Providence  your  guide," 

and  also  as  repaying  for  a  time  to  this  sister  State  for  emigrations 
thence  to  New  Hampshire,  like  my  own  ancestors  and  those  of 
many  around  me  near  a  century  ago.    [Applause.] 

Go  on,  then,  and  prosper  in  all  this  as  you  doubtless  will,  if  con- 
tinuing true  to  the  principles  and  examples  which  for  many  genera- 
tions have  been  beacon  lights  on  your  native  hills,  and  which  speak 
to  us  all,  trumpet-tongued,  every  time  we  visit  the  graves  of  our 
fathers  among  those  rugged  clif&. 

Teach  them,  I  pray  you,  to  your  children  and  children's  children, 
who,  in  confiding  love,  climb  your  knees  and  watch  with  devoted 
faith  every  accent  of  your  lips.    [Cheers.] 

Teach  them,  as  our  Pilgrim  fathers  said  of  the  Bible,  till  you  can 
find  something  clearly  better.  Then,  whether  in  religion,  politics, 
literature,  the  arts,  or  social  life,  like  true  reformers  and  patriots,  do 
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not,  in  this  free  country,  persist  in  any  manifest  error,  but  I  had  al- 
most said,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  join  the  armies  of  improvement 
and  progress,  and  a  higher  civilization,  and  let  onward  be  your 
watchword,  and  your  march. 

Mr.  Webster  gave  as  the  second  regular  toast :  — 

2.  The  Cofnmonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ! — We  render  to  her,  as  our  foster 
parent,  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts  for  her  hospitality  and  encouragement  To 
her  Institutions  and  Laws,  we  promise  as  warm  and  cordial  support  as  she  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  most  devoted  of  her  own  native  citizens. 

The  President  called  upon  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  the 
Executive  Council,  who  replied  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President  and  Crentlemen  — 

In  consequence  of  the  official  relations  which  exist  between  the 
Governor  of  the  Conmionwealth  and  myself,  I  understand  that  I  am 
expected  to  reply  to  the  sentiment  which  has  just  been  announced. 
Would,  Sir,  that  his  Excellency  had  been  a  son  of  New  Hampshire, 
that  he  might  have  been  present,  and  have  responded  for  the  Old 
Bay  State  with  that  propriety  and  force  which  always  characterize 
him  on  public  occasions.    [Cheers.] 

I  ob^rve  near  me  a  distinguished  gentleman,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  might  as  appropriately  speak  for  Massachusetts  as 
myself,  and  whose  voice  we  always  delight  to  hear,  for  he  belongs 
to  that  class  of  Bells  whose  intonations,  whether  vibrating  among 
his  native  hills  or  in  the  Capitol  of  this  Commonwealth,  never  give 
an  uncertain  sound.    [Repeated  cheers.] 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  President,  to  acknowledge  the  compliment  paid 
to  the  State  of  our  adoption,  and  respond  the  bore  readily  to  the 
call,  because  I  have  here  passed  half  of  my  life,  and  also  because 
I  was  bom  but  just  over  the  line  which  divides  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  Much  as  I  love  the  latter,  and  the  place  where 
my  eyes  first  saw  the  light  of  heaven  —  much  as  I  believe  in 
early  education,  and  that,  ^^just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's 
inclined,"  yet  I  cannot  tell  to  which  I  am  more  indebted,  whether 
to  the  one  that  rocked  my  cradle,  or  to  the  other  which  has  blessed 
and  prospered  my  manhood.  Standing  here,  the  son  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  think,  in  passing,  I  ought  to  drop  a  word  of  filial  ^^j^f^ 
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her,  but  if  she  needs  any  commendation^  what  can  be  said  more  in 
her  praise,  than  to  call  her  the  mother  of  such  a  large  family  of 
intelligent  sons  as  I  see  aroutd  me.  It  is  said,  Mr.  President,  that 
her  soil  is  rough  and  rocky,  that  her  cUmate  is  cold  and  uncon- 
geoial,  and  that  her  productions  are  granite  and  ice.  In  part,  the 
truth  of  these  remarks  is  admitted,  but  there  is  one  product,  of  which 
she  has  raised  a  large  crop,  in  common  with  old  Massachusetts, 
a  crop  which  has  found  a  ready  market  abroad ;  and,  if  she  may  be 
judged  by  the  representation  she  sends,  in  our  guests,  .on  this  occa* 
sion,  her  store  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

She  has  rfdsed  men,'  great  men^  and  had  she  performed  no  other 
service,  this  alone  were  sufficient  to  associate  her  name  with  Sparta 
and  Athens,  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Her  Stark,  to  whom  you 
have  so  happily  alluded,  Mr.  President,  was  a  modem  Leonidas, 
and,  among  her  orators,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  point  out  a  De- 
mosthenes.    [Enthusiastic  applause.] 

As  for  Massachusetts,  she  needs  no  praise  from  me.  She  is 
everywhere  exalted  to  the  summit  of  human  excellence.  Her  deeds 
of  Revolutionary  valor  will  be  rehearsed  while  the  names  of  Boston, 
Bunker  Hill,  and  Lexington,  shall  have  a  place  in  history.  Her 
citizens,  her  schools  and  colleges,  her  internal  improvements,  and 
all  her  institutions,  speak  for  themselves.  K  any  inquire  after  her 
welfare,  her  sons  with  proud  exultation  may  point  to  her,  and  in 
your  own  expressive  language,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  repeat  it,  may  say,  —  "  There  she  is^  behold  her  !  " 

It  would  be  interesting  to  notice  the  wonderful  progress  of  the 
Old  Bay  State,  from  the  time  when  New  Hampshire  stood  side 
by  side,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  in  the  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence ;  but,  as  there  are  many  gentlemen  present  who  are  ex- 
pected to  address  the  meeting,  I  will  not  trespass  upon  their  time. 
In  return  for  the  compliment  paid  to  Massachusetts,  permit  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  oflFer  the  following  toast:  — 

The  Granite  State  ! — 

"  Men  are  the  growth  her  fh>zen  re&hns  snpply, 
And  sools  are  ripened  *neath  her  northern  sky.'* 

[Mr.  Wilder's  remarks  were  received  with  repeated  outbursts  of 
applause  all  over  the  Hall.] 
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The  Chair  announced  the  third  regular  toast :  — 

3.  Boston  and  its  Inhabiianis  I  —  Always  enlightened  and  liberal,  jealous  of 
no  competition,  envious  of  no  success  of  others ;  always  ready  to  receive  with 
open  arms,  to  the  brotherhood  of  fellow  citizens,  the  industrious,  the  worthy, 
and  the  distinguished. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  JOHN  PRESCOTT  BIGELOW, 

MAYOR  OF  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Chairman — 

I  have  not  words  adequately  to  express  my  feelings  in  respond- 
ing to  the  tribute,  which  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire  have  seen 
fit,  in  accepting  that  sentiment,  to  pay  to  the  city  of  their  adoption. 
Sir,  if  that  city  be  goodly,  if  that  city  lift  up  its  head  in  hon- 
orable rivalry  with  the  great  marts  of  the  globe;  if  it  be,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  abode  of  the  arts,  or  sciences,  and  of  good 
principles ;  if.  Sir,  it  exercises  a  wholesome  influence  upon  public 
opinion  throughout  this  land,  there  are  none^  none  more  entitled  to 
boast  of  these  things,  than  the  goodly  company  upon  which  I  now 
look  around.  ["  Hear,"  "  hear."]  For  none.  Sir,  none  have  done 
more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  to 
sustain  and  advance  the  institutions  of  her  founders,  than  the  sons 
of  New  Hampshire.    [Cheers.] 

Boston,  Sir,  acknowledges  the  debt,  [applause,]  and  bids  me 
salute  you  and  your  brethren,  with  grateftd  thanks,  for  the  alle- 
giance you  have  borne  her  government,  for  the  truth  and  fidelity 
with  which  you  have  contributed  to  uphold  her  ancient  character. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  as  I  expected  of  the  demonstration  this 
mght,  in  reference  to  numbers  and  imposing -effect,  I  confess  that 
I  am  astonished  at  the  scene  which  I  see  around  me.  Sir,  I  am 
surprised  to  find  so  many  citizens,  whom  I  well  know  in  every  Ward 
of  the  city,  good  men  and  true  ^  they  jwre,  so  many  of  those  who 
are  valued,  and  loved,  and  honored  among  us,  that  so  many  should 
claim  New  Hampshire  as  their  birth-place.  Sir,  the  invitation  that 
went  forth  has  been  answered  by  individuals  of  every  class  and  pro- 
fession ;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  as  if  it  partook  somewhat  of  the 
mapc  influence  of  the  bugle  of  Roderick,  when  it  was  heard  in  the 
^n: 
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"  Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 

«        «        «        «        « 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife." 

[Cheers.] 
And  I  feel  as  much  amazed  as  the  Knight  of  Snowdon,  when  gazing 
on  "  Ben  Ledi's  living  side,"  while  I  survey  this  greater  multitude, 
so  suddenly  assembled,  in  obedience  to  a  more  welcome  than  the 
Highland  summons.     [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  native  State  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the 
vivid  remembrance  of  her  sons.  Her  scenery  justly  entitles  her  to 
be  called  in  that  respect,  the  Scotland  of  America.  The  lake 
and  the  meadow,  the  glen  and  the  forest,  are  there ;  there  too,  are 
those  colossal  pyramids  of  nature,  seemmgly  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  Titans,  fit  nursery  of  that  gigantic  intellect,  which  is  the 
pride  of  our  own  country,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  [This 
noble  tribute  to  the  President  of  the  day,  was  responded  to  with 
hearty  cheers.] 

Sir,  from  your  native  hills  a  living  stream  is  ever  sweeping  over 

this  land,  and,  I  may  say,  the  world,  like  the  mystic  Nile,  enriching 

every  spot  where  it  flows.    The  sons  of  New  Hampshire,  may  say 

with  ^neas, 

"Quis  jam  locus,   *    *    * 
Quffi  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?  " 

What  region  of  the  globe  does  not  bear  witness  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  our  people  ?     [Applause.] 

Sir,  the  stem  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain^^  looks  forth  from  his 
rocky  watch-tower  upon  this  living  stream  as  it  flows  forth  at  his 
feet,  and  I  cannot  but  fancy,  that  even  his  stony  heart  must  be 
touched  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  as  he  sees  from  afar  the  wor- 
thy, the  honorable,  the  noble  career,  of  his  children.  [Repeated 
cheers.]  \ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  thffiit  I  can  appreciate  the  sentiments  which 
ammate  this  meeting ;  and  am  forcibly  reminded  of  a  scene  which  I 
have  witnessed  in  your  native  State. 

The  weary  traveller  as  he  climbs  the  rough  pathway  which  leads 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  and  treads  amidst  the  drearier 
scenes  of  nature,  apparently  beyond  the  re^on  of  vegetation,  comes 
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unexpectedly  to  a  charming  lake,  with  verdant  shores,  denonunated 
^^  The  Lake  of  the  Glonds."  Gladdened  by  the  sight,  he  seeks  its 
mossy  sides,  and  there  pauses  to  rest  and  recover  strength  before  he 
resumes  the  steep  and  rugged  ascent.  Perhaps,  this  is  not  an  inapt 
similitude  of  this  gathering.  From  the  toils  and  cares,  from  the  hard 
joumeyings  and  stem  realities  of  life,  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire, 
gather  to  this  jubilee,  for  refreshment  and  joy.  [Applause.]  Here, 
for  a  while,  you  may  repose,  forgetful  of  the  trials  and  troubles  of 
the  way,  and  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  interchange  of  fraternal 
greeting,  to  the  recalling  of  pleasant  memories  and  fond  associations. 
On  the  morrow,  you  take  up  again  the  pilgrim's  staff,  and,  with  re- 
newed willingness  and  energy,  press  forward  upon  the  remsdning 
pathway  of  life.     [Cheers.] 

But  I  do  not  forget  that  this  is  a  family  gathering,  and  that  it  is 
not  for  the  stranger,  even  in  returning  thanks  for  the  civility  ten- 
dered to  himself,  to  detain  you  from  more  appropriate  sources  of  in- 
struction. 

Sur,  I  have  a  word  more  to  say,  and  I  shall  have  done.  That 
splendid  sheet  of  water,  which,  like  a  brilliant  diamond,  sparkles  in 
the  bosom  of  your  native  State,  was  called  by  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants, as  translated, "  The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  and  upon 
this  beautiful  fancy,  I  ask  leave  to  found  a  sentiment  which  I 
would  submit  for  the  acceptance  of  the  meeting : — 

The  Lake  Winnipisseogee,  —  May  the  "  Smile  of  tbe  Great  Spirit,"  wbicB,  to 
the  eye  of  the  poor  Indian,  beamed  upon  its  waters,  be  ever  reflected  by  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire. 

[Prolonged  cheering.] 

The  Chair  remarked  that "  the  Committee  on  Invitations'^  address- 
ed sundry  letters  to  distinguished  citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  in- 
viting them  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  Many  of  them  found  it 
convenient,  much  to  our  gratification,  to  accept  those  invitations ; 
others,  through  ago  and  infirmity,  or  other  causes,  declined  such 
acceptances,  and  have  written  to  the  Committee  their  respective 
answers. 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  or  that  it  might  be  agreeable,  that, 
in  the  intervals  between  the  regular  toasts,  of  which  there  are  not 
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a  great  number,  I  shonld  advert  to  some  of  these  letters,  referring 
generally  to  their  contents,  and  mentioning  the  persons  from  whom 
they  came.  After  that,  they  will  be  handed  over  to  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  publish  the  proceedings. 

The  first  letter  is  from  ex-Governor  Plummer,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. [See  Appendix,  for  the  complete  letters.]  He  is  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  talent.  He  has  performed  important  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  has  been  many  years  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  He  has  lived  a  life  of  study  and 
attainment,  and,  I  suppose  is,  among  the  men  now  living,  one  of  the 
best  informed  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  his  country. 
He  is  now  more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  He  expresses  the  pleasure 
he  should  feel  to  be  here,  if  his  advanced  life  would  permit 

Gentlemen,  he  is,  according  to  my  recollection,  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  Congress  now  living.  Mr.  Gallatin,  lately  deceased,  was  his 
predecessor  for  some  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Ross,  some  four  or  five  years  ago  deceased,  was  his  predecessor  also. 
They  are  gone,  and  therefore  I  now  propose  the  health  of  Governor 
Plummer  of  New  Hampshire,  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.     [Great  applause.] 

The  Chair  gave  the  fourth  regular  sentiment :  — 

4.  The  Government  of  our  Native  State  I  —  Free  in  its  principles,  sound  in 
its  constitutional  promions,  and  blessed  with  a  judiciarj  respectable  for  talent, 
learning,  and  integrity. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  JOEL  PARKEB, 

BOTALL   FR0FE880R  OF  lAW  IN   HARTABD    UKIVEBBITT. 

Tou  call  upon  me,  Mr.  President,  to  answer  for  the  Government 
and  Judiciary  of  New  Hampshire,  but  a  summons  to  talk  upon  a 
festive  occasion  is  a  form  of  summons  to  which  I  am  somewhat  un- 
used, and  the  question  is,  how  I  am  to  make  my  answer.  I  am 
not,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  never  have  been  one  of  the  numerous 
Governors  of  that  State,  and  as  I  no  longer  have  a  seat  upon  the 
Bench  there,  you  do  not  expect  that  I  should  assume  the  office  of 
rendering  acknowledgments,  for  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in 
wluch  her  Government  and  Judiciary  have  a  present  remembrance. 

I  might,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  in  what  narticular 
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character  I  ought  to  respond  to  the  summons,  were  it  not  that  the 
usages  of  this  country  do  not,  like  those  of  England,  invest  him 
■who  descends  from  the  Bench,  with  such  a  weight  of  judicial  dig- 
nity, that  he  cannot  return  to  his  earUer  avocations.     [Cheers.] 

I  may  then,  Sir,  resume  my  former  pursuits,  and  consider  your 
call  as  a  retainer  to  answer  for  the  Government  and  for  the  Judi- 
ciary of  my  native  State,  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  I  find  ob- 
jected agjunst  them.     ["  Hear,"  "  hear."] 

On  looking  over  the  docket,  however,  I  do  not  perceive  any 
cause,  in  which  her  Judiciary  is  at  this  time  particularly  required  to 
make  its  defence.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Since  the  time  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  ^^  teach  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  New  Hampshire  what  the  United  States  is,"  the  Judi- 
ciary of  that  State  has  been  permitted  to  execute  its  own  judgment 
and  decrees,  according  to  its  own  pleasure.     [Cheers.] 

But,  Sir,  I  find  upon  the  file,  a  declaratwn^  drawn  up  some  years 
smce,  containing  divers  allegations,  in  which  the  State  and  its 
Judiciary,  in  common  with  all  its  citizens,  have  a  deep  interest ; 
and,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  the  case  has  ever  been  brought  to  a 
formal  trial,  I  propose  to  call  it  up  for  a  hearing  on  the  present 
occasion.   [Cheers.] 

The  principal  averment  in  that  declaration  is,  that  New  Hamp- 
shire is  a  benighted  State;  [laughter;]  accompanyiug  that  aver- 
ment, there  were  divers  other  epithets,  which,  like  other  matter, 
sometimes  incorporated  into  declarations,  may  be  regarded  as  sur- 
plusage. 

I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  this  declaration,  when  originally  made,  was 
connected  with  the  results  of  party  poUtics ;  and  with  party  politics, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  [Applause.] 
But  it  has  been  iterated  and  reiterated,  upon  like  occasions,  and 
upon  some  others,  until  there  may  be  danger,  if  it  continues  to  pass 
unchallenged,  that  those  who  make  it  may  begin  to  entertain  a  sup- 
position that  there  is  something  in  it. 

Sir,  I  meet  that  allegation  with  a  general  denial,  and  a  particular 
denial ;  with  a  formal  traverse,  and  a  special  traverse ;  and  I  waive 
all  right  to  require  proof  in  support  of  it,  assuming  the  burden  of 
proving  the  negative,  by  showing  that  New  Hampslure  has  not 
been,  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  a  benighted  State.  ,    ^^^i^ 
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You  will  not  expect  me  to  offer  all  the  proof  which  my  case  fur- 
nishes, because  you  will  tell  me  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  put  in 
a  great  mass  of  cumulative  evidence  ;  and,  besides,  the  jury  will 
not  wish  to  sit  here  until  next  November,  to  listen  to  the  detail. 
[Repeated  cheers.]  I  will,  therefore,  only  crave  your  patience 
while  I  select  fix)m  my  brief. 

New  Hampshire  was  among  the  foremost  in  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  Colonies,  and  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  a  united  Na- 
tional Government. 

The  first  witness  I  call  is  one  you  have  yourself  summoned.  I 
allude  to  that  column  of  granite,  which,  on  yonder  height,  rises  *'  to 
meet  the  sun  in  hi^  coming."  It  stands  as  an  enduring  monument 
of  the  patriotism  and  valor  of  Massachusetts.  But  it  stands  not  for 
her  alone.  She  looked  to  New  Hampshire,  in  the  days  of  the 
event  which  it  commemorates,  to  sustain  her  in  her  oppoation  to 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Crown,  and  she  looked  not  in  vain. 
Massachusetts  held  the  summit,  but  upon  the  declivity  of  that  hal- 
lowed hill,  in  near  proximity,  stood  New  Hampshire  ;  and  if  her 
aid  was  not  perfectly  effectual,  it  was  not  inefficient  in  that  memo- 
rable conflict. 

When  the  contest  had  contmued  until  the  idea  of  Independence 
began  to  be  entertamed.  New  Hampshire,  in  January,  1776, 
adopted  a  Provisional  Constitution,  said  to  be  the  first  formed  by 
any  of  the  Colonics,  against  which  a  protest  was  made  by  a  few 
persons,  because  it  appeared  too  much  like  setting  up  an  indepen- 
dency of  the  mother  country.  And,  in  June  following,  her  Assem- 
bly, organized  under  that  Constitution,  passed  a  resolution  instaruct- 
ing  their  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress  ^^  to  join  with  the 
other  colonies  in  declaring  the  thirteen  United  Colonies  a  Free  and 
Independent  States*  with  a  proviso,  that  her  own  internal  police 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  her  own  Assembly. 

To  the  memorable  Declaration  which  soon  followed,  two  of  her 
delegates  in  Congress,  (you  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,) 
had  the  honor  of  affixing  their  names  next  after  that  of  John  Han- 
cock, the  President,  [enthusiasm,]  and  as  soon  as  intelligence  of 
that  Declaration  reached  the  new  State,  (it  took  the  telegraph  of 
that  period,  several  days  to  transmit  it,)  independence  was  pro- 
claimed, by  beat  of  drums,  in  her  principal  towns. 
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When,  sabseqaentlj,  it  was  found  that  the  confederation  of  the 
States  did  not  provide  sufficiently  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  and  it  became  necessary  "  to  consolidate  our  Union,''  by 
the  adoption  of  a  Federal  Constitution  again,  Massachusetts,  as  the 
correspondence  of  that  period  will  show,  looked  anxiously  to  New 
Hampshire  ;  and  agtun  she  was  not  disappointed.  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  give  the  vote  which  secured  to  us  the  ines- 
timable benefits  of  a  National  Grovemment.  The  ratification  of 
nine  States  was  required,  and  New  Hampshire  was  the  ninth  State 
which  voted  upon  the  subject.  There  were  many  who  had  misgiv- 
ings, and  were  desirous  of  mcorporating  into  the  Constitution  cer- 
tain provisions,  most  of  which  have  since  been  added,  by  way  of 
amendment ;  and  there  were  some  there,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  ratified  without  such  amendments.  But  New 
Hampshire  considered  the  exigency,  and  her  vote  was  decisive  of 
its  adoption.  [Cheers.]  The  evidence  of  most  of  these  facts 
may  be  found  on  the  pages  of  her  history. 

Did  I  hear  some  one  say,  that  to  the  Constitution  which  her 
prudence  thus  secured,  she  has  since  given  a  Defender?  [This 
happy  allusion  to  the  Chairman,  produced  the  most  vociferous 
cheering.] 

New  Hampshire  has  been  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular education. 

You,  and  I,  Mr.  President,  and  many  others  here  present,  have 
known,  aye,  well  known,  those  who,  in  her  early  days,  with  stout 
hearts,  and  strong  arms,  laid  low  her  forests,  cultivated  the  rocky 
soil  between  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  rising  early,  and  working  late, 
that  they  might  educate  their  children ;  that  they  might  "  send  their 
sons  to  college.''  The  forest  has  nearly  disappeared,  but  the  ener- 
gy and  the  spirit  still  remain  and  will  continue,  and  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them. 

K  you  examine  the  statutes  of  the  State,  you  will  find  that,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  her  inhabitants  were  taxed  ninety  thousand 
dollars,  and  smce  that  time,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  per  ctnr 
nunij  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools.  The  Selectmen  of  the 
towns  were  required  by  law  to  assess  to  that  extent.  Besides  this, 
the  towns  are  authorised  to  vote  an  unlinuted  amount  for  this  object, 
and  under  this  statute  provision,  many  of  them  have  assessed  a|M)n 
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themselves  large  stuns.  The  income  derived  from  a  tax  upon  her 
Banks,  amounting  to  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  annually, 
is  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  Large  sums  are  expended  in  her 
numerous  Academies,  and  in  her  College.  And,  for  many  years, 
she  has  appropriated  from  four  to  dx  hundred  dollars,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  Blind,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  hundred  dollars, 
for  the  education  of  her  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  institutions  of  oth- 
er States. 

If  you  turn  to  the  census  of  1840,  you  will  see  that,  with  a  pop- 
ulation considerably  less  than  two-fifths  that  of  Massachusetts,  she 
had  nearly  two-thirds  as  many  Common  Schools,  and  more  tiiaa 
half  the  number  of  scholars ;  and  that,  in  only  one  other  of  the 
United  States,  (Connecticut,)  were  there  so  few  persons,  over  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  intend  any  invidious  distinction  by 
this  comparison,  still  less  to  assert  any  superiority  for  New  Hamp- 
shire. But  I  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  there  is  no  State  in  the 
Union,  which,  in  proportion  to  her  means,  has  done  more  for  the 
education  of  all  classes  of  her  population. 

It  is  this  diligence  in  the  education  of  her  children,  which  has 
enabled  her  to  nudnttun,  and  send  forth,  such  a  body  of  active,  in- 
dustrious, and  intelligent  Agriculturists,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers, 
Merchants,  and  Professional  Men. 

Sir,  it  was  particularly  in  reference  to  her  Bar,  that  a  ripe  scholar 
of  Massachusetts,  some  five  or  six  years  since,  said  of  her,  that 
she  ^^  is,  what  Horace  called  ancient  Libya,  arida  nutrix  leonum,^* 
But  her  "  lions,"  do  not,  by  any  means,  belong  solely  to  the  legal 
profession.  They  are  found  in  all  classes  of  her  citizens.  In  the 
character  of  "dry  nurse,"  thus  given  to  her,  she  is,  of  course,  not 
bound  to  provide  sustenance  for  them.  But  if  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  game  furnished  by  her  primeval  forests,  and  rock- 
bound  hills,  she  may  at  least  claim  the  credit  of  having  so  trained 
them,  that  they  can  pursue  their  quest  elsewhere ;  and  there  is  no 
occupation,  and  no  land,  in  which  her  sons  are  not  found,  from  iJie 
hunters  of  gold  among  the  mountains  of  California,  to  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  upon  the  plains  of  China  and  Hindostan.     [Cheers.] 

I  may  not  tire  you  with  an  enumeration  of  the  learned  Lawyers 
and  skilful  advocates,  who  have  adorned  her  Bar.      But  I  may 
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mention,  among  many  eminent  men,  now  nmnbered  wiih  the  dead, 
her  Sullivans,  the  elder  Atherton,  Gordon,  the  elder  Clagget, 
Prentiss,  West,  John  C.  Chamberlain,  Prescott,  Mason,  Ezekiel 
Webster,  Haven,  Upham,  Vose,  and  the  elder  Wilson.  It  is  true, 
that  some  of  these  were  not  natives  of  New  Hampshire,  but  their 
&me  is  written  in  her  annals,  and  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  reputa- 
tion is  her  property. 

Were  it  not  that  the  language  of  eulogy  is  not  for  the  living,  I 
could  add  a  long  list  of  those  whose  powers  of  investigation  and 
argument,  and  eloquence,  might  well  cause  dismay,  in  any  but  hon- 
est opponents,  and  an  impartial  Judiciary. 

Of  her  Judiciary,  I  may  say,  that  there  have  been  times  when 
she  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  most  of  her  sister  States. 
Of  her  Judges  of  the  last  century,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Meshech  Weare,  and  Samuel  Livermore,  as  among  the  most  prom- 
inent ;  and  in  the  present,  although  one  of  them  is  yet  spared  to 
her,  the  names  of  Snuth,  and  Arthur  Livermore,  of  Ellis,  and 
lUchardson,  may  be  referred  to,  as  well  known  to  us  all.  Of  the 
incumbents  of  her  Bench  from  1838,  or  in  fact  from  1833  to  1848, 
it  becomes  me  to  say  no  more  than  that  they  endeavored,  in  the 
language  of  their  official  oath,  ^^  fedthfully  and  impartially,  to  dis- 
charge and  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them,  according 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities."  But  some  of  those  who  now  hold 
seats  in  her  highest  judicial  tribunal  may  point  to  the  record  as  evi- 
dence, that  in  the  matter  of  ^^  eminent  domain,"  or  the  right  of 
sovereignty,  as  it  is  connected  with  "  the  right  of  way ^^  they  hold 
independent  opinions,  and,  I  was  about  to  say,  dared  to  express 
them;  but  there  is  no  daring  in  upholding  Constitutional  law  in  New 
Hampshire.    Judge  Lynch  has  no  jurisdiction  within  her  borders. 

The  presumption  certainly  is,  Sir,  that  as  it  has  been  in  these  par- 
ticulars, so  it  shall  be. 

Permit  me  barely  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  should  the  time  ever 
arrive,  when  the  madness  of  faction  shall  subvert  the  glorious  Union 
of  these  States,  and  destroy  the  Constitution,  which  has  raised  us  to 
our  present  rank  among  the  Nations,  New  Hampshire,  after  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  will  stand  ready, 
once  more  tot  secure  by  her  vote,  some  other  Union,  in  which  free* 
dom  may  dispense  its  blessing?.     [Cheers.] 
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Nay,  more,  Sir,  should  the  matter  come  to  a  sharper  arbitrament, 
and  should  Massachusetts,  upon  the  summit  of  some  other  Bunker 
Hill,  construct  and  occupy  another  fortification ;  upon  the  slope  of 
that  hill-side,  New  Hampshire  will  be  found,  and  although  she  may 
again  have  no  better  protection,  than  a  frail  breast-work  of  rails 
and  of  hay,  behind  that  feeble  barrier,  she  will  stand  up  and  do 
battle  manfully,  side  by  side  with  Massachusetts,  in  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty.     [Increased  enthusiasm  and  applause.] 

The  President.  Among  the  guests  invited  to  be  here  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan.  The  distance  of  his 
home,  and  other  circumstances,  prevented  his  attendance.  He  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Committee  which  will  be  published.  He 
regrets  that  he  cannot  be  here  to-night  He  speaks  of  himself, 
and  he  speaks  of  a  most  worthy  and  respectable  person,  his  father, 
Gen.  Jonathan  Cass,  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  know  when  a  boy. 

Gen.  Lewis  Cass  is  a  native  of  Exeter.  He  was  at  school  under 
the  ferule  of  that  most  worthy  and  excellent  man,  now  lately  gone 
to  another  world,  Benjamin  Abbott.  With  Lewis  Cass,  I  was  a  fel- 
low student  in  that  Academy,  at  the  commencement  of  my  course 
of  education.  I  have  entertained  for  him  always  the  kindest  per- 
sonal feeling.  Differing  in  many  things,  I  have  found  him  always 
affable  and  courteous.  He  is  a  man  of  great  attmnment ;  he  is 
a  reading  man,  and  an  inquiring  man,  and  in  whatever  degree 
of  latitude  he  sees  fit  to  fix  himself  ^  he  has  some  reason  to  give 
for  it  [Overpowering  applause.]  Gentiemen,  with  the  cordiality 
which  one  Exeter  boy  should  feel  for  another  Exeter  boy,  I  propose 
to  you,  health  and  long  life  to  Lewis  Cass.     [Cheers.] 

Rfth  regular  sentiment : — 

6.     The  Hevdutionarg  Heroes  and  the  early  Statesmen  of  New  Hampshire  ! 

Ton  will  see  at  once  that  the  first  part  of  this  toast  could  be  com- 
mitted to  the  recognition  of  no  hands  so  well,  as  to  those  of  Gen. 
Henry  Alexander  Scammel  Dearborn,  here  present. 
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SPEECH  OF  GEN.  DEARBORN. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Coimns  — 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  which 
has  been  last  ^ven  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its  import,  for  it 
embraces  a  large  portion  of  our  National  History,  and  its  most  in- 
terestmg  biography. 

New  HampsHre,  as  has  been  said  by  your  President,  was  com- 
pelled by  her  position  to  be  a  Military  State,  and  in  proportion  to 
her  inhabitants,  no  one  in  this  broad  Union  has  sent  forth  more  or 
abler  men,  to  the  battle-field,  than  that  State.  When  our  forefath- 
ers went  there  for  Liberty,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  Free- 
men, both  civil  and  religious,  they  were  often  compelled  to  have  re- 
sort to  arms.  And,  from  its  first  settlement  till  the  close  of  the 
French  War,  in  1763,  her  troops  were  contmually  in  the  field,  and, 
also,  even  down  to  the  Peace  of  1783. 

We  had  Waldron,  and  Westbrook,  and  Penhallow,  and  Lovewell, 
a  name  justly  distinguished  in  New  Hampshire,  as  both  father  and 
son  were  able  officers.  The  name  of  the  former  will  be  ever  dear  for 
the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  sold  his  life  in  fighting  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  homes  and  the  firesides  of  his  fellow  citizens,  in  the 
memorable  battle  near  the  banks  of  Saco  river  in  1725. 

After  that  period,  came  the  old  French  War,  as  it  is  called,  in  which 
New  Hampshire  did  its  ftill  portion  of  fighting,  on  the  land  and  on 
the  sea.  From  among  her  sons  was  selected  the  Commander  of  the 
expedition  to  Louisburg,  in  the  Island  of  Gape-Breton,  where  he 
won  the  only  victory,  and  that  an  honorable  one,  during  the  whole 
war,  which  ended  in  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  news  of 
this  conquest  was  received  in  England  with  as  much  rejoicing  as  in 
after  times  was  the  celebrated  victory  of  Waterloo. 

But  the  men  from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  thousands  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island,  who  co-operated  with  them,  received 
no  honors  or  rewards.  The  English  Admiral  Warren,  who,  command- 
ing a  few  ships  and  firing  a  few  guns,  returned  home  and  obtained  the 
whole  honor  of  the  conquest  of  that  important  fortress  and  was  re- 
warded as  the  hero  of  the  expedition.  But  no  matter !  Hereafter, 
the  name  of  Pepperel  will  be  remembered,  as  that  of  an  eminent 
chieftam  of  old  New  Hampshire. 
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Oar  native  State  sent  also  into  the  field,  not  only  Rogers  and  his 
Rangers,  but  regiment  after  regiment,  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Gen.  Amherst  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  one  of  them  commanded 
by  Col.  GoflF,  cut  its  way  through  the  wilderness,  from  Concord  to 
Crown  Point.  Cilley,  so  distinguished  as  a  Colonel  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  there  as  a  Sergeant,  and  many  men,  who  afterwards  be- 
came celebrated  in  the  War  of  our  Independence.  When  that  broke 
out  upon  us.  New  Hampshire,  with  a  spirit  and  an  ardor  for  which 
she  has  ever  been  renowned,  flung  herself  at  once  into  the  conflict. 
She  organized  immediately  three  regiments,  and  put  them  under 
the  command  of  Stark,  Reed,  and  Poor.  Generals  Sullivan,  Stark, 
and  Poor,  and  Colonels  Cilley,  Scammel,  Reed,  Hale,  and  their  gal- 
lant corps,  will  be  revered  for  their  patriotic  and  heroic  services  in 
the  battles  of  Banker  Hill,  Quebec,  Saratoga,  Long  Island,  Harlem, 
White  Plains,  Trenton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth,  and 
the  last,  which  was  fought  at  Yorktown,  for  the  achievement  of  Na- 
tional Independence. 

Your  President,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me, 
have  given  biographical  sketches  of  most  of  these  men.  It  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  for  me  to  extend  my  remarks  beyond  what  I  have 
said ;  but  of  Scammel  I  am  bound  to  speak  one  word.  His  bra- 
very, integrity,  honesty,  justice,  and  gentiemanly  bearing,  not  on- 
ly among  the  officers,  but  down  to  the  ranks  of  the  common  sol- 
diers, all  appreciated,  who  had  the  honor  of  knowing  him,  and  how- 
ever turbulent  might  be  the  soldiers,  during  those  disastrous  cam- 
paigns, when,  without  pay,  they  were  sufiering  from  hunger  and 
deficiency  of  clothing,  in  the  inclement  months  of  winter,  they  pa- 
tiently yielded  to  their  deplorable  condition,  in  the  full  confidence, 
that  all  which  could  be,  was  done,  whenever  they  heard  these  words 
pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  General  Order,  ^^  By  his  Excellency's 
command,  Alexander  Scammel,  Adjutant  General."  Such  confi- 
dence had  they  in  his  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  his  respect  for 
their  rights  and  interests. 

New  Hampshire  not  only  furnished  her  full  proportion  of  officers 
of  the  higher  grades,  but  innumerable  subalterns ;  to  speak  of  whose 
character  would  occupy  a  night,  instead  of  the  few  minutes  to  which 
I  am  limited.  It  is  sufficient  that  you  all  know  them.  You  have  been 
fanuliar  with  their  names  and  characters  from  your  school-boy  days. 
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Your  President  has  informed  you  of  the  number  of  troops  fur- 
nished by  New  England.  Let  me  tell  you  what  New  Hampshire 
did.  She  sent  to  the  field  more  troops  than  New  Jersey,  and  as 
many  as  Maryland,  which  had  a  third  larger  population ;  [applause,] 
as  many  as  the  whole  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  which  had 
twice  the  population  ;  and  half  as  many  as  Pennsylvania  and  Yir- 
^nia,  with  three  times  the  population.  Besides,  as  difBcult  as  it 
was  to  raise  funds,  particularly  in  1779,  '80,  and  '81,  when  the  issue 
of  paper  money  had  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
and  had  so  fallen  in  value,  that  it  was  passing  two  hundred  for 
one,  five  hundred  for  one,  a  thousand  for  one,  and  at  last,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1781,  was  prostrated  in  the  dust,  the  Northern  States, 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  last  mentioned  year,  raised  and  sent  to 
&e  Continental  Treasury,  $450,000  in  specie ;  and  New  Hampshire, 
when,  from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars  in  paper  money  was  given 
for  one'  of  silver,  sent  twenty-four  dollars  in  specie  to  each  of  her 
soldiers,  not  as  pay,  or  for  clothing,  or  provisions  due  to  them,  but 
as  a  gratuity. 

The  civil  portion  of  your  history  has  been  alluded  to.  That  I 
leave  to  other  hands.  But  I  must  speak  of  one  of  the  civil  char- 
acters of  New  Hampshire,  a  man,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  stood  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Constitution.  [Prolonged  cheering.]  He  has  lived  through  a 
period  of  our  history,  when  some  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
Constitution  were,  for  the  first  time,  acted  upon,  when  some  of  the 
highest  powers,  both  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Executive,  were 
first  called  into  requisition,  on  extraordinary  and  very  momentous 
occasions,  on  attempts  made  to  exercise  powers,  not  warranted  by  the 
great  charter  of  our  Liberties ;  and  as  Representative  and  Senator, 
he  was  ever  found,  eloquently  contending  for  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  At  all 
times  he  evinced  the  fearless  and  independent  spirit  of  an  American 
citizen,  and  never  failed  to  maintain  an  exalted  position,  from  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of 
his  station.  His  speeches  will  be  quoted  through  all  time,  in  the 
highest  tribunals  of  justice  throughout  the  land,  with  the  letters  of 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  and  the  commentaries  of  Kent  and 
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Story,  whenever  any  constitutional  question  shall  be  submitted  for 
consideration. 

On  all  occasions,  when  he  put  forth  the  full  energies  of  his 
mind,  he  appeared  in  the  Senate  chamber,  like  the  lion-hearted 
Richard  in  the  tournament  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  ready  to  meet 
all  combatants,  and  woe  betide  those  who  received  the  ponderous 
and  cruslung  blows  of  his  mighty  intellectual  mace. 

The  President.  Among  those  invited  ont  his  occasion  was  your 
fellow-citizen,  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a 
man  here,  who  does  not  hear  his  name  announced  with  pleasure,  and 
who  does  not  regret  his  absence.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  man  here 
who  does  not  accord  to  him  high  and  cordial  respect  for  the  up- 
rightness of  his  life,  for  the  usefulness  of  his  activity  and  influence  ; 
in  all  efforts  of  public  and  private  nature  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow-men,  and  for  that  considerate  and  munificent  char- 
ity, which  instructs  him  how  to  dispose  of  honestly  earned  and  large- 
ly accumulated  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.     [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Appleton  is  the  elder  brother  of  a  family  well  known  to  you. 
He  is  a  native  of  my  own  County,  having  been  bom  in  the  town  of 
New  Ipswich.  He  began  life  by  himself,  and  by  himself  he  has  ac- 
complished the  possession  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  wealth,  and 
means,  and  usefulness  in  society.  He  is  aged,  and  confined  by 
lameness ;  but  with  memory  and  faculties  unimpured,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  general  regard,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  private  affection, 
life  is  still  happy  to  him.  He  has  written  you  an  affectionate  let- 
ter. He  says  it  would  be  pleasant  for  him  to  join  with  us  and  meet 
with  us  all,  and  adds,  ^^  I  regret  that  by  the  pressure  of  age,  and 
by  the  infirmity  of  my  limbs,  I  shall  be  prevented  fix)m  being 
present. 

I  renudn,  &c. 

SAMUEL  APPLETON, 

Aged  83  years,  4mos.  16  days.*' 

He  sends  us  the  following  sentiment :  — 

"  The  Memory  of  the  Illustrious  Dead  of  New  Hampshire, — And  may  the 
Living  of  that  State,  at  home  or  abroad,  8o  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  Great  and 
Good,  who  have  gone  before  them,  that  -when  they  are  called  to  make  their  final 
exit,  they  may  die  the  death  of  the  Righteous." 
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The  toast  which  I  last  read,  alluded  to  the  early  Statesmen  of 
New  Hampshire.  Gen.  Dearborn  has  responded  to  the  part  refer- 
ring to  our  Revolutionary  Heroes.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  upon  another  gentleman.  Gov.  Hubbard,  to  reply  to  the 
other  portion  of  that  sentiment. 


SPEECH    OP  HON.    HENRY  HUBBARD. 

EX-<K>VERNOB  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

There  can  be  but  few  men  in  this  assembly,  native  sons  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  now  citizens  of  that  Commonwealth,  who  are  my 
seniors  in  age.  I  am  fSsist  approaching  that  period  fixed  as  the 
limit  to  human  existence,  and  I  cannot  fsdl  to  be  reminded  that  the 
place  I  here  occupy  would  better  have  been  filled  by  another.  But, 
Sir,  I  have  come  up  hither  to  meet  my  brethren,  tlie  native  sons  of 
my  own  beloved  State,  now  the  adopted  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  I  could  not  have  denied  myself  the 
unmixed  pleasure  of  joining  in  this  Festival.  And  no  man  present 
can  have  more  sincere  gratification  than  myself,  on  witnessing  so 
many  individuals  here  assembled,  whose  faces  have  been  long 
familiar  to  me  ;  so  many  of  the  native  sons  of  our  father-land.  It 
is  my  pride,  my  boast,  tiiat  I  am  one  of  the  native  sons  of  that  old 
State ;  that  I  was  bom  within  her  borders  ;  yes.  Sir,  in  the  very 
town  and  habitation  in  which  I  now  abide,  and  in  which  I  expect  to 
number  my  days  on  earth.  Sir,  we  were  both  educated  together 
under  the  venerable  Wheelock,  long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
You  have  passed  beyond  the  borders  for  a  larger  and  a  more  exten- 
nve  field  for  action.  I  have  remained  at  the  old  homestead,  con- 
tented and  happy.  You  have  gained  a  most  preeminent  distinction 
in  the  councils  of  our  common  country.  I  have  been  content  to 
remiun  at  home,  enjoying  the  gratification  that  a  native  son  of  New 
Hampshire,  an  old  fellow  student,  was  held  in  such  high  estimation 
by  the  freemen  of  our  land.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
served  my  native  town  and  State,  in  diflferent  official  relations,  for 
nearly  a  third  part  of  my  whole  life.  I  have  often  derived  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure,  in  the  course  of  my  official  life,  in  meeting  in  the 
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councils  of  our  nation,  native  sons  of  New  Hampshire,  representa- 
tives of  other  States  in  this  confederacy.  And  with  no  little  pride 
have  I  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  one 
tenth  part  of  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  received  their 
birth  and  education  in  New  Hampshire.  Not  one  other  member  of 
the  ^^old  thirteen"  can  boast  of  such  a  distinction.  ['^Hear," 
"hear."] 

New  Hampshire  is  most  trulj  a  Granite  State  ;  but  her  popula- 
tion, by  education  and  discipline,  have  been  fitted  for  the  hardiest 
enterprises.  Her  motto  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  that  labor  and 
perseverance  will  overcome  every  obstacle  and  command  success. 
To  the  judicious  application  of  labor,  the  capital  of  our  hardy  yeo- 
manry, is  to  be  attributed  the  products  of  their  soil  and  of  ilieir 
workshops. 

New  Hampshire  has  been,  still  is,  and,  I  trust,  ever  will  be,  a 
good  State  to  draw  on  for  intelligence,  skill,  enterprise,  and  for 
every  moral  virtue.  [Applause.]  Should  I  be  cjJled  upon  to 
make  good  this  declaration,  I  would  appeal  to  those,  composing  this 
assembly,  who  have  left  their  ancient  home.  I  would  appeal  to 
those  around  me,  and  most  triumphantly  would  I  obtain  conviction 
to  the  truth  of  my  remark. 

Among  the  native  sons  of  New  Hampshire  here  assembled,  you 
will  not  only  find  the  distinguished  Statesman,  but  honored  men^ 
bers  of  every  profession.  You  will  find  men  distinguished  for  their 
learning ;  the  intelligent  merchant,  mechanic,  and  tradesman ;  men 
employed  m  every  enterprise,  and  addmg,  by  their  character,  skill, 
and  industry,  to  the  wealth  and  worth  of  ttus  City.  May  it  not, 
then,  be  said,  that  New  Hampshire  has  been  a  good  State  to  draw 
on,  to  increase  the  population,  the  learning,  the  industry,  the  enter- 
prise, the  virtue,  and  the  valor  of  other  States  ? 

If  other  proof  were  wanting,  to  the  truth  of  my  remark,  I  might 
well  refer  to  the  distinguished  Statesmen  and  Scholars  of  other 
portions  of  our  Republic,  beyond  the  limits  of  New  England ;  men 
there,  adorning  the  learned  professions  ;  men  there,  engaged  in  the 
various  occupations  and  business  of  life  ;  men,  who  peopled  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  and  who  have,  by  their  skiD,  covered  their 
waters  with  floating  palaces  ;  who  have  been  educated,  well  directed, 
receivbg  their  first  impressions  and  impulses  in  the  old  Granite 
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State.  New  Hampshire,  then,  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  good  and 
reliable  State  to  draw  on  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  stock 
of  intelligence  and  morals  of  other  States.    [Great  applause] 

A  distinguished  Jurist,  once  residing  within  our  borders,  remarked 
that  "  New  Hampshire  was  a  good  State  to  emigrate  from."  This 
remark  could  not  have  been  made  by  m  j  old  master  but  to  repre- 
sent the  excess  and  abundance  of  talent  and  of  worth  abiding  within 
its  limits,  which  might  be  more  usefully  and  profitably  employed 
elsewhere.  For  that  high  purpose,  New  Hampshire  has,  in  the 
spirit  of  pure  benevolence,  given  up  some  of  her  brightest  and 
choicest  jewels.  [Loud  cheers.]  She  has  thus  permitted  the 
distmguished  individual,  who  now  presides  over  this  assembly, 
to  pass  beyond  her  limits ;  and  she  has,  in  like  manner,  given  up, 
for  the  use  of  our  beloved  country,  another  distinguished  individual, 
who,  could  I  have  had  my  will,  would  now  be  presiding  over  this 
nation. 

In  reference  to  the  civil  history  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  those 
who  early  put  forth  their  efforts  to  sustain  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
a  free  government,  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  abready  been 
said.  The  ground  has  been  pre-occupied ;  the  men  of  those  times 
have  been  spoken  of  as  they  deserved  to  be  spoken  of.  We  never 
can  forget  the  exertions  and  labors  of  Bartlett,  Thornton,  Livermore, 
West,  Sullivan,  Langdon,  and  Weare,  m  giving  Independence  to 
our  country,  and  to  New  Hampshire  a  government  for  the  just  pro- 
tection and  security  of  the  rights  of  freemen.  The  fi*amers  of  our 
Constitution  were,  themselves,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  guarding  with  vigilance  the  liberty  of  the  people  ;  the  Revolution 
had  closed ;  the  Independence  of  the  States  had  been  acknowledged. 
New  Hampshire  had  contributed  much,  in  men  and  money,  to  bring 
that  mighty  contest  to  a  successful  termination. 

In  no  part  of  this  extended  Republic,  are  the  vital  principles  of 
equality  and  liberty  more  sacredly  cherished  and  preserved,  than  in 
my  own  native  State.  From  the  first  settlement  at  Portsmouth,  to 
the  institution  of  civil  Government  in  1638,  the  cause  of  individual 
rights  and  popular  freedom  was  miuntaincd  with  great  and  unyield- 
ing pertinacity.  It  was  alike  preserved  for  the  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  fix>m  1641,  during  which  time  Massachusetts  extended 
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her  jurisdiction  over  my  own  native  land.  The  right  to  elect,  and 
to  be  elected,  to  civil  oflSce,  during  that  period,  was  not  in  New 
Hampshire  confined  to  members  of  a  visible  church,  but  was  aright 
equally  enjoyed  by  all  of  her  freemen  and  good  citizens. 

The  same  love  of  liberty  was  exemplified,  by  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  from  the  days  of  John  Cutts  to  those  of  Meshech  Weare  ; 
through  all  the  eventful  periods  of  their  history,  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  Convention,  in  January  7,  1776,  in  defiance  of  royal 
power,  as  well  as  m  the  admirable  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
June  of  the  same  year.  The  pioneers  of  that  mighty  revolution, 
also,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  freemen, 
were  the  open  and  fearless  advocates  of  popular  liberty. 

The  brave  men  who  went  forth  to  battle,  our  Sullivjm,  Stark,  and 
Scammel,  and  all  of  our  Revolutionary  worthies,  were  the  unflinch- 
ing and  unceasing  supporters  of  human  rights,  of  human  liberty  and 
equality. 

John  Sullivan  was  the  first  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
and,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was  succeeded  by 
Gov.  Langdon.  These  two  men  have  already  been  referred  to, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  fi>r  me  to  take  up  your  time  in  speaking 
of  them. 

But,  Sir,  I  cannot  permit  this  occa^on  to  pass,  without  paying 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  a  citizen  of  my  own  native  town,  who  con- 
tributed as  much  as  any  other  individual  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  New  Hampshire.  I  allude  to  the  late  Benjamin 
West.  Of  the  distinguished  men  who  followed  Mr.  West,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  you  any  detailed  account.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  there  has  been  one  great  principle  which  has  ac- 
companied the  actions  of  our  best  men ;  that  is,  to  maintain, 
unimpaired,  the  sacred  rights  of  man.  [Loud  and  prolonged 
applause.] 

Mr.  President — I  will  no  longer  trespass  on  the  time  of  this 
assembly,  but  will  close  by  oflFering  the  following  sentiment :  — 

CivU  and  Religious  Liberty  ; —  Rights  gnarantied  to  every  son  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  boldly  declared  at  Bunker  Hill  by  her  Stark,  sacredly  confirmed  at 
Yorktown  by  her  Scammel. 

[Cheers.] 
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The  President.  I  hold  a  letter  from  Gov.  Dinsmore,  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  of  New  Hampshire.  OfiScial  duties  con- 
fine him  at  home.  He  is  conscious  of  no  cause  more  calculated  to 
gratify  the  just  pride  of  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  than  this 
Festival.    I  propose, 

The  heakh  of  Qovebnob  Diksmobb,  of  New  Hampshire, 

[Applause.] 

ihe  sixth  regular  toast  was  then  announced  as  follows  :  — 

Dartmouth  College. —  Ori^nally  her  yoice  was  like  that  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  hut  she  has  seen  that  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose ;  and 
she  herself  has  produced  some  flowers  for  the  ornament,  and  some  ripe  fruits, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 


[SPEECH  OF  CHARLES  B.  GOODRICH,  Esq. 

Mr.  Preiident  — 

We  occupy  to-day  a  common  position.  We  come  here  not  for 
any  purpose  local  in  its  character,  hut  for  an  interchange  of  social 
sentiment ;  to  review,  hy  the  aid  of  recollection,  the  incidents  of 
early  life  and  of  home ;  to*  contrast  the  realities  of  mature  age 
with  our  early  anticipations. 

To-morrow,  we  shaU  again  mingle  with  the  crowd,  and  our  tem- 
porary distinctive  character  will  cease.  As  it  is  with  us,  so  is  it 
with  the  States  which  constitute  our  Union.  At  home,  they  are 
many,  each  in  its  industry,  in  its  intellect,  in  its  good  works,  emu- 
lous of  every  other.  Abroad,  to  those  who  look  upon  us  from  the 
distance,  the  United  States  have  no  dividing  line,  they  are  one. 
[Cheers.]  On  an  occasion  like  this,  we  may  well  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  enquire,  whether  we  have  done,  for  our  country  and  its 
institutions,  aU  which  our  country  and  its  institutions  had  a  right  to 
ask  of  us.  Our  country  presents  a  novel  and  interesting  position. 
It  has  proclidmed,  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, that  political  and  civil  liberty  is  the  right  of  man.  This  lib- 
erty is  regulated  and  guarded  by  law  ;  regulated  by  law  which  has 
been  enacted  by  ourselves.    Higher  than  this,  the  law  is  regulated 
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in  its  inception,  and  in  its  change,  bj  public  opinion.  Intelligent 
public  opinion,  is  adequate  to  sustain  and  uphold  anj  government, 
however  feeble  its  constructure  may  be.  Chastened  and  intelligent 
public  opinion  can  resist  and  control  the  encroachment  of  any  gov- 
ernment, however  powerful  it  may  be.  It  is  our  duty  to  enlarge, 
elevate,  and  expand,  this  public  opinion,  to  enable  our  Literary  In- 
stitutions, to  sdd,  as  they  have  done,  in  the  work. 

The  College,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  I  may  well  say, 
has  done  much  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  was  said  by  a  dis- 
tinguished English  jurist,  in  a  discourse  addressed  to  sons  of  the 
nobility,  that  they  were  soon  to  become  the  Legblators  of  their 
country,  that  they  were  bound  to  know  something  of  its  institutions 
and  of  its  laws,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  trust  so  soon  to  be 
confided  to  them.  Here,  Sir,  we  are  all  sons  of  the  nobility. 
[Applause.]  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live,  and  of  the  principles, 
by  which  they  have  been,  and  are  to  be  sustained ;  of  the  principles 
by  which  our  relation  with  other  Nations  are  to  be  guided  and  con- 
trolled. 

Do  you  ask  me.  Sir,  why  these  principles  are  stated  here,  on  this 
occasion.  I  answer,  I  would  that  this  Association  shall,  to-day,  do 
something,  which  may  make  an  impress  upon  those  who  shall  come 
after  us,  something  which  shall  be  permanent.  I  would  that  tiiis 
Association  do  something,  which  will,  through  all  future  time,  give 
to  it  a  character,  a  dignity,  and  an  import,  which  the  temporary  gath- 
ering of  an  hour  cannot  do.  It  is.  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing a  project  for  consideration,  which  I  think  may  accomplish  this, 
that  I  have  subnutted  the  remarks  abready  made.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  our  country  has  made  some  ad- 
vance in  every  department  of  learning.  It  has  advanced  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  country  in  the  world,  certainly  as  eflFectually  as 
any,  in  the  knowledge  of  that  jurisprudence  which  regulates  the 
intercourse  of  Nations  with  each  other. 

Since  the  adoption  of  that  Constitution,  questions  have  arisen  and 
have  been  discussed  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  which  before 
had  not  arisen,  which  before  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  since  have  been ;  the  impressment  of  seamen,  the  right 
of  search  in  time  of  peace,  and,  more  recentiy,  the  extradition  of 
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those,  who,  escaping  firom  political  wrong  at/ home,  have  here  sought 
an  Asylum,  and  here  have  found  one.  This  subject,  even  now,  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  country.  Even  now,  we  see  that 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  made  an  advance  in  this  department  of 
knowledge,  which  would  do  credit  to  an  American  citizen.  [Loud 
cheers.]  The  Institution,  to  whose  name  I  have  been  called  to 
answer,  has  presented  one,  has  sent  forth  from  its  classic  walls  one, 
at  least,  who  has  ^ven  to  this  department  of  learning,  the  aid  of  a 
mighty  intellect,  [applause ;]  has  given  to  its  principles  a  form,  a 
proportion,  which  no  rude  hand  can  mar,  [sensation ;]  has  given  to 
its  structure  a  rank  and  elevation,  the  foundation  of  which  cannot 
be  shaken.  [Immense  enthusiasm.]  I  would  repay  the  Institu- 
tion, which  has  been  named,  for  what  it  has  done.  I  would  enable 
it  to  do  more.  I  would.  Sir,  that  this  Association  shall,  this  day, 
conunence  a  foundation  by  voluntary  contribution  ;  each  member 
giving  any  sum,  from  the  lowest  known  to  our  currency  upward, 
according  to  inclination  and  ability,  upon  which  to  establish  at 
Dartmouth  College  a  Professorship,  to  be  designated,  ^'  The  New 
Hampshire  Professorship  of  the  Law  of  Nations." 

I  would  that  every  member  of  this  Association,  enroll  his  name  in 
favor  of  the  project,  and  contribute  thereto  some  sum,  however 
small.  .  I  will  guarantee,  that  the  spirit  which  animates  the  breasts 
of  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire,  the  sons  of  Dartmouth,  in  favor 
of  the  only  institution  of  the  highest  grade,  within  the  State,  will, 
within  ten  years,  complete  the  work  which  you  may  commence ; 
shall  perfect  there  a  fountain,  from  which  shall  ever  flow  streams 
of  knowledge.  It  is  a  learmng  essential  to  the  American  people. 
Although  it  is  the  Ughest  department  of  knowledge,  it  is  one  in 
which  tlie  most  humble  citizen  of  this  country  may  learn  something 
which  shall  promote  his  individual  interest,  elevate  his  character ; 
which  shall  render  him  more  efficient  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
It  is.  Sir,  a  department  of  learning  in  which  the  proudest  intellect 
may  ever  find  room  for  its  exercise.  [Repeated  cheers.]  Shall 
we  not,  then,  do  something,  as  a  compliment  to  the  only  institution 
in  the  State,  which  is  of  a  high  grade  7  And  more.  Sir,  shall  we 
not,  on  this  occasion,  do  something  which  shall  be  a  compliment  to 
ourselves,  something  which  we,  and  our  children  coming  after  us, 
may  look  upon  as  the  proudest  act  of  our  lives  ?    I  will  now  read 
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two  resolutions,  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  proposition  which  I  have  suggested : — 

JResolvedf  That  this  Association  give  such  sum,  as  its  members 
may  voluntarily  contribute,  to  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College, 
in  trust,  as  the  commencement  of  a  fund  with  which  to  establish  a 
Professorship,  to  be  designated,  "  The  New  Hampshire  Professor- 
ship of  the  Law  of  Nations.'^ 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, be  authorized  to  receive  and  remit  such  contributions  as  may 
be  made  for  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  first  resolution,  accom- 
panied by  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

I  submit  these  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association. 
One  purpose  which  I  have  in  view,  is,  that  annually  or  biennial, 
in  addition  to  such  regular  instruction  as  may  be  given  to  the 
semor  class,  a  regular  course  of  Lectures  shall  be  delivered,  free 
to  all,  which  shall  build  up,  for  this  Institution,  a  reputation  higher 
than  it  has  atttuned,  which  shall  redound  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of 
our  native  State.  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  In- 
stitution to  send  forth  any,  who  shall  surpass,  or  shall  equal,  one 
whom  it  has  already  sent  forth ;  but  a  fair  pathway  can  be  fui> 
nished,  by  which  all  can  attempt  to  equal  the  high  standard  before 
them,  and  may  reach  so  near  «is  they  may.  I  will  only  add,  that 
this  proposition  has  been  submitted  without  consultation  with  any 
one.  If  the  project  fails,  mine  be  the  reproach.  If  it  succeed,  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  you.  Gentlemen,  who  surround  me  on 
either  side,  be  the  credit.     [Great  applause.] 

The  President.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  next  regular  sentiment  without  an  expression  of 
my  hearty  concurrence  in  the  proposition,  which  has  been  made  by 
the  honorable  gentieman  who  has  now  resumed  his  seat.  A  Pro- 
fesBorship  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  at  the  College  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  an  idea  which  strikes  me  with  grandeur. 

Gentlemen,  every  year  of  our  lives,  the  events  of  all  the  world 
occurring  every  day,  show  us  the  importance  of  that  great  code ; 
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a  code  which  power  cannot  trample  upon  with  impunity,  a  code 
which  upholds  the  weak  against  the  strong,  a  code  which  mmor  na- 
tions maj  appeal  to  against  more  powerful  nations ;  in  short,  it  is 
that  universal  Law,  that,  next  to  the  Laws  of  the  Universe,  holds  the 
world  in  its  power.  Gentlemen,  I  concur  most  heartily  in  this 
proposition.  If  I  were  rich,  I  would  endow  such  a  Professorship. 
["  Hear,  hear."]  If  I  were  young,  I  would  proffer  myself  as 
a  candidate  to  lecture  in  it.  [Enthusiastic  shouts  of  applause.] 
But  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  yet  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
the  first  man  who,  with  the  smallest  sum,  shall  sign  that  paper. 
[Cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  our  distinguished  guest,  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury,  is 
obliged  to  retire,  but  not  before  offering  the  following  sentiment. 

The  Daughters,  as  well  as  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  who  live  awaj  from 
their  native  land  I 

[Applause.] 

I  proceed  to  allude  to  the  letters  which  have  been  received. 
Here  is  one  from  a  very  venerable  character,  Hon.  Arthur  Liver- 
more,  all  his  life  in  the  public  service,  in  the  Le^lature  of  the 
State,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  or  on  the 
Bench  of  Justice  ;  now  advanced  to  a  very  great  age,  expressing 
his  sorrow  that  on  that  account  he  cannot  be  here.  I  have,  pri- 
vately and  personally,  the  highest  regard  for  this  gentleman. 

Allow  me  to  say,  that  early  in  my  career  of  life,  some  cause  was 
on  trial  before  him,  in  which,  with  so  much  ability  he  distinguished 
the  true  from  the  false,  the  real  from  the  plausible,  the  just  from 
the  unjust ;  with  so  much  steadiness,  upholding  right  against  every 
invasion  of  it,  that  an  ingenuous  young  man  who  sat  near  me,  no 
more  concerned  in  the  case  than  I  was,  but  influenced  by  high, 
moral  sentiment  and  feeling,  spoke  out  most  audibly  to  all,  "  What 
a  glorious  spectacle  on  earth  is  a  just  Judge."     [Cheering.] 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  formerly  member  of 
Congress  fit)m  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  recently  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents.     He  offers  the  following  sentiment :  — 

New  Hampshire^  the  Cornelia  of  States. — She  can  point  to  many  of  the  pr  ond- 
est  names  of  the  Bepnblic,  and  exclaim,  *'  these  are  mt  jewels." 
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The  next  toast  is  as  follows :  — 

7.  New  England! — Her  plantations,  of  whicli  we  chiefly  boast,  are  the 
Colleges,  ChoTches,  and  Free  Schools,  established  by  our  Others,  nurtured  by 
their  descendants,  and  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  have  made  her 
and  her  population  what  they  are. 

I  look  round  to  find  him  who  shall  expound  and  explain  this  ; 
and  I  call  upon  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  JOHN  P.  HALE. 

Mr,  Prendent  — 

It  is  related,  Sir,  by  that  truthful  traveller,  whose  travels  we  have 
all  perused  in  our  infancj  with  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  as- 
tonishment, (whose  surname  only  I  can  recollect,)  Gulliver ;  I  say, 
it  is  related  in  his  truthful  travels,  that  he  once  found  people  so  in- 
tellectually absorbed,  so  elevated  above  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
that  every  one  had  to  have  a  flapper  employed,  whose  business  it  was 
to  flap  him  at  proper  periods.  Sir,  if  a  public  speaker  should  over- 
step the  time  which  the  patience  of  the  audience  had  allotted  to 
him,  the  flapper  came  to  tell  him  of  it  in  a  way  not  to  be  mis- 
taken.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  would  not  mtimate  that  if  we  all  of  us  have  flappers  here,  they 
would  have  occasion  to  exercise  their  functions.  But  I  would 
announce  to  you  that,  of  all  this  assembly,  I  am  the  only  individual 
that  has,  on  this  occasion,  a  flapper  to  keep  him  frx)m  making  too 
long  a  speech.     ["  Hear,  hear."] 

The  circumstances  happened  in  this  wise.  When  I  went  into 
your  Senate  Chamber  this  afternoon,  I  met  a  venerable  friend, 
who  notified  me  that  I  was  to  be  called  on  to  make  a  speech.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  not  been  invited  to  speak  and  should  of  course  say 
nothing.  He  replied,  "  we  talked  it  all  over  beforehand.  We 
thought  if  we  sent  word  in  our  invitations  that  we  expected  a 
speech  from  each  one,  that  alone  would  prevent  some  from  coming, 
and  that  if  you  did  decide  to  attend,  you  would  go  to  work  elabor- 
atmg  a  long,  windy,  unmteresting  thing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
gave  Uttie  or  no  notice,  you  could  not  have  time  to  concoct  much  of  a 
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speech ;  you  would  have  to  be  short/'  [Much  merriment.]  I 
thanked  the  gentleman,  because  it  is  good  for  us  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  flappers,  and  not  let  the  audience  see  when  we 
are  flapped.  [Increased  laughter.]  I  intend  to  obey  that  injunc- 
tion strictly.  I  intend  to  make  but  a  short  speech.  And  I  could 
not  make  any  other,  because,  whatever  we  have  been  listening  to, 
we  have  had  a  good  dinner  come  before  it,  [applause  ;]  and  a  good 
dinner  is  one  of  the  worst  preparations  of  a  good  speech.  [Re- 
newed applause.] 

I  may  say,  however,  that  when  I  stand  in  a  locality,  every 
stream,  and  every  valley,  and  every  hill,  of  which  is  an  eternal  mon- 
ument of  the  past,  and  when  I  see  around  me  a  thousand  faces, 
every  one  a  living  representative  of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  present,  it  is  with  no  affected  diffidence  that  I  regret  that  it  has 
not  &llen  to  abler  hands  to  speak  a  word  for  New  England,  the 
nursing  mother  of  us  all.  And,  Sir,  while  I  recollect  that  we 
are  all  members  of  New  England,  and,  in  that  sense,  fellow-sons  ; 
and,  in  a  broader  sense,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  may 
feel  at  home  among  you.  But  comfortable  as  are  these  reflections, 
I  cannot  forget  if  I  would,  and  would  not  if  I  could,  that  I  stand 
amidst  a  New  Hampshire  audience.  And  we,  that  are  here  com- 
paratively strangers,  like  the  younger  sons  of  a  family,  we  come  like 
those  whose  vis  inertice  has  kept  us  about  the  homestead,  taking  care 
of  the  old  folks.  We  come  up  here  to  see  you  in  your  pride  and 
your  power,  to  rejoice,  as  younger  children  should  rejoice,  in  the 
success  and  the  fame  that  has  been  achieved  by  the  enterprising 
and  adventurous  in  wider  fields  of  labor  than  we  have  enjoyed. 
[Prolonged  cheering.] 

We  come  then,  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  to  thank  you,  while  we 
remember  that  in  the  Senate,  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the 
pulpit,  the  memory  and  the  fame  of  New  Hampshire  have  been 
preserved  and  kept  bright,  and  her  renown  cherished  by  those  of 
you  that  have  gone  out  firom  us  ;  while  we  remember  that  the  mem- 
ory of  her  wit  has  been  kept  Ghreene  by  the  living  press  in  the  city, 
[cheers ;]  while  we  remember  this,  and  express  our  gratitude  for  it, 
let  me  say,  that  the  interest  which  you  have  felt  to  build  up  a  com- 
mon fame  in  a  common  country,  is  fully  appreciated  by  her  sons 
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who  have  remained.  I  claim  that  we  may  exalt  in  the  common 
achievements,  and  rejoice  in  what  has  been  wrought  by  the  common 
sense  of  New  Hampshire.  We  feel  that  your  enterprise  has  erected 
monuments  as  well  to  our  fame  as  your  own.  We  feel  that  the 
success  which  you  have  achieved,  is  a  part  of  the  common  inherit- 
ance which  belong?  to  us,  and  that  we  have  a  right,  as  common 
inheritors  with  you,  to  rejoice  in  the  whole.  And,  Sir,  it  may  be 
excusable  if  we  indulge  in  a  little  family  pride. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  speak  of  one  smgle  incident  that  has  occurred 
in  my  experience.  Yoa  may  remember  that  on  a  former  occauon, 
when  you  visited  one  of  the  Southern  States,  it  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  inquiry  among  the  younger  people,  whether  you  were 
the  identical  man  that  made  the  Spelling  Book  and  Dictionary. 
[Much  laughter.]  Not  long  after  that,  it  happened  to  me  tolbe 
in  one  of  the  remote  towns  of  New  Hampshire,  about  the  time  that 
you,  yourself,  Mr.  President,  had  been  in  that  neighborhood.  And 
one  of  the  little  fellows  had  come  to  this  like  query ;  "  Is  that  the 
same  Webster  who  made  the  Dictionary  ?  " 

I  well  remember  the  appropriate  reply :  "  That  is  not  the  man 
who  made  Webster's  Dictionary,  but  it  is  the  one  who  has  taken 
the  words  of  Webster's  Dictionary  and  combined  them  in  language 
of  a  more  beautiful  and  sublime  form  than  any  man  who  ever  lived 
before  him."     [Enthusiastic  and  reiterated  cheering.] 

Some  allusion.  Sir,  has  been  made  to  the  early  Military  and  Civil 
History  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  remark  also  has  been  made  by 
one,  ^'  how  soon  it  is  that  all  these  events  fade  away."  Let  me  recall 
one  incident,  that  may  be  familiar  to  most  of  you,  and  which,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  New  Hampshire  Festival,  should  not  be  forgotten.  I 
allude  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  patriots  of 
New  Hampshire,  John  Langdon.  In  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of 
the  Revolution,  when  our  means  were  small,  the  Provincial  Le^s- 
lature  was  in  session  in  Exeter,  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  despair  was  on  every  mind,  when  John 
Langdon  arose  in  that  assembly  and  made  this  very  remarkable 
speech  :  "  I  have  two  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  I  will  pledge 
my  plate  for  as  much  more.  I  have  eighty  hogsheads  of  Tobago 
Rum,  which  will  be  sold  for  the  service  of  the  State.  The 
Country  shall  have  it  all.    If  we  succeed  in  establishing  our  liberty. 
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I  shall  be  repidd  ;  if  not,  property  is  of  no  yalue."  Such  a  propo- 
sition re-animated  every  one  ;  called  hope  back  to  all,  and,  as  tiie 
Governor  said,  "  We  can  now  raise  a  New  Hampshire  regiment, 
and  my  friend,  John  Stark,  can  command  it." 

The  Regiment  was  ndsed.  Stark  marched  his  troops  to  Ben- 
nington, and  calling  them  together,  in  sight  of  the  Red  Goats,  made 
this  noted  speech :  "  There 's  the  enemy,  boys ;  and  we  beat  to-day, 
or  Sally  Stark 's  a  widow."  [Rapturous  applause.]  The  events 
of  that  battle  are  familiar  to  you  aU.  The  consequences  that  im- 
mediately followed  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  may  be  traced,  by 
a  direct  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  to  the  generous  and  patriotic 
offer  that  was  made  by  John  Langdon,  in  the  Provincial  Legislature 
of  New  Hampshire,  at  that  early  day.     [Cheers.] 

And  now.  Sir,  am  I  disobeying  my  rule  and  making  a  long 
Speech  ?     ["  No,  no,"  "  go  on."] 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  one  more  anecdote  and  sit  down.  Or, 
as  a  quaint  speaker  said  of  one  of  his  stories,  ^'  It  a'nt  an  anecdote 
either,  for  it  actually  took  place  ; "  in  like  manner  I  may  say  this 
is  not  an  anecdote  either,  for  it  is  true.     [Laughter.] 

As  I  came  to  Boston  to-day  in  the  cars,  I  found  an  old  gentle- 
man, sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  told  me  he  was  never  in  the  city  of 
Boston  before.  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  gomg  to  the  Dinner. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  Webster."  [Applause.] 
And  he  told  me  his  story  thus  :  "  About  the  year  1777,  my  father 
was  a  native  of  North  Hampton,  N.  H.  The  people  had  assembled  at 
public  worship,  and  while  they  were  there,  a  message  came  from  the 
Legislature  to  have  nine  men  raised,  to  jom  the  army  with  Stark's 
forces.  After  service  was  over,  the  terms  were  proposed,  and  the 
question  raised,  whether  any  volunteers  would  present  themselves  7 
No  one  came  forward.  The  pay  was  too  small  and  uncertain. 
After  a  considerable  silence,  Gapt.  Nathan  Hobbs,  my  father,  rose 
and  said,  ^  If  nine  men  can  be  found  willing  to  go,  I  will  double  the 
wages,  and  pay  down  the  money,  $2,000,  in  advance  !  *  The  requi- 
site nine  were  obtained ;  my  father  advanced  the  money,  his  whole 
fortune ;  went  back  behind  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
there  lived  and  died,  a  poor  man."  His  son  has  now  come  to  see  if 
the  Country  will  do  something  to  relieve  his  poverty  now.  That 
man  is  in  this  city,  for  the  first  time,  in  his  old  age,  and  will  see  you. 
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Mr.  Preffldent,  to-morrow,  and  ask  yoa,  when  you  next  go  to  Wash- 
ington, to  bring  his  clsum  to  the  notice  of  Congress,  and  then  he 
will  go  home,  and  coming  events  will  tell  in  what  estimation  such 
services  are  held.  [Loud  cries  from  all  parts  of  the  Hall,  "  Pass 
round  the  Hat  now."]    I  propose, 

"  The  Memory  of  that  Old  Man,  who  did  such  services  far  his  country, 
Capt  Nathan  Hobbs.** 

[Cheers.] 

The  President.  K  the  son  of  Captam  Nathan  Hobbs  appears 
in  Washington,  there  will  then  be,  in  one  House  of  Congress  at 
least,  two  votes  for  his  clwm. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Hon.  Joseph  Healt,  also  one  from  Hon. 
John  Sullivan,  well  known  to  you  all ;  from  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols,  of 
Portland ;  and  thb  from  a  most  worthy  gentleman,  Hon.  Charles 
H.  Atherton,  and  one  also  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  N.  H. 

I  propose  to  proceed  to  the  remaining  toasts  as  soon  as  I  can. 

8.  Our  Tmnted  Guests  ! — Welcome  visitors  I  brining  as  kindred  sympathies 
and  grateful  memories  of  the  Father-Land. 

Let  me  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Mr.  Plummer,  though,  like 
some  of  the  rest  of  us,  his  head  is  a  little  whitened,  his  name  is  yet 
William  Plubimer,  Jr.,  and  I  call  upon  him  to  respond  to  this  sen- 
timent. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  PLUMMER,  Jr. 

Mr.  President  — 

I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  you  that  a  Junior  should  be  called 
on  at  this  time.  I  see  here  many  others,  to  whom  the  duty  of  re- 
plying to  the  sentiment  just  announced  firom  the  Chair  might  have 
been  more  properly  assigned.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  being 
allowed  thus  publicly  to  express,  in  behalf  of  the  invited  guests, 
what  I  am  very  sure  was  their  unanimous  feeling  on  this  occasion. 
We  feel  that,  in  this  invitation,  you  have  at  once  done  us  an  honor, 
and  conferred  on  us  a  favor ;  an  honor,  which  no  one  would  receive 
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Tnthout  the  highest  gratification ;  and  a  favor,  for  which  no  other 
return  can  be  made  than  the  tender  of  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. We  thank  you,  Gentiemen,  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
us ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  pleasure  we  have  experienced 
in  being  with  you  on  this  interesting  occasion.    [^^  Hear,  hear."] 

I  know  not,  Mr.  President,  to  whose  happy  thought  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  idea  of  this  meeting.    It  has  the  merit,  at  least, 
of  originality.    Its  efifects  cannot  but  be  beneficial.    They  would 
be  so,  if  they  only  served,  as  they  already  have  done,  to  make  us 
better  acqujunted  with  each  other  than  we  were  before.     Who  is 
ihere  here,  that  has  not,  to-day,  found  some  new  and  agreeable 
acquamtance?     Who,  that  has  not    seen  or    heard    something 
which  he  would  not  willingly  forget  ?    Who,  but  has  received  some 
pleasure  m  the  present,  which  he  may  hope  to  bring  forth  for  en- 
joyment in  the  future  7    But  more  important  results  may  be  ex- 
pected from  this  meetmg,  than  the  mere  gratification  of  our  own 
personal  feelings.    By  seeing  and  knowing  more  of  each  other,  we 
come  to  think  higher  of  our  native  State,  and  to  feel  more  strongly 
our  connection  with  her ;  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  no  small 
advantage.    We  are  all  citizens  of  one  great  republic  ;  but  we  are 
also  all  natives  of  one  small  State  ;  and  our  service  is  due  as  much 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other ;  nay,  Sir,  we  can  but  serve  the  former 
by  not  forgetting  the  latter.     The  blending  of  opposite  qualities  is 
necessary  to  excellence  in  any  department ;  and  it  is  the  office  of 
each  State  in  our  Union  to  furnish  its  own  peculiar  ingredient,  the 
contingent  of  its  individual  character,  to  the  mingled  mass,  out  of 
which  a  perfect  whole,  one  great  and  glorious  republic,  can  alone 
arise.     State  feeling,  then,  is  as  necessary  for  this  purpose  as  na- 
tional feelmg ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  time  when  this  local 
feeling  should  be  lost  in  any  broader  but  more  vague  sentiment. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  whole  country  melted  down  into  a 
tame  uniformity  of  character,  in  which  one  could  not  distinguish 
between  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  and  Vermont,  or  Connecticut 
and  Louisiana.    No,  Sir ;  in  a  just  and  commendable  feeling  of 
State  pride,  let  the  Virginian  still  boast  that  he  is  of  the  Ancient 
Dominion,  and  the  Massachusetts  man  glory  in  that  he  is  a  native 
of  the  Bay  State.    Let  not  our  little  Delaware  lose  her  identity. 
But,  above  all,  let  us,  of  the  Qranite  State,  preserve  untouched  and 
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immovable,  as  our  native  moontains,  the  virtue  and  the  vigor  of  our 
national  character.     [Applause.] 

Something  was  said  here,  just  now,  of  somebody  who  had  left  the 
State,  and  was  ashamed  of  New  Hampshire.  Why,  Sir,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  man ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  exists.  If  he  does, 
let  him  look  in  on  this  assembly,  and  he  will  be  ashamed,  not  of  his 
native  State,  but  of  his  own  base  and  degenerate  spirit.  We,  Mr. 
President,  who  still  remain  there,  and  to  whom  it  is  a  home  as  well 
as  the  place  of  our  nativity,  have  sometimes,  when  rallied  on  the 
subject,  allowed  ourselves  to  say,  half  in  earnest  and  half  m  banter, 
that,  though  we  have  sent  many  good  men  abroad,  we  take  care  to 
keep  our  best  men  at  home.  But  really.  Sir,  when  I  look  around  on 
this  assembly  of  the  emigrant  sons  of  New  Hampshire,  and  consider, 
too,  that  this  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mighty  mass,  I  feel  that 
it  would  be,  at  least,  malrapropos^  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  not 
very  easy  to  msuntain,  here  and  in  this  presence,  the  affirmative  of 
that  proposition.  I  certainly  shall  not  undertake  it  No,  Gentle- 
men ;  we  claim  no  such  superiority.  We  ask  only  to  be  regarded 
as  brothers,  and  as  equals.  That  is  enough  for  us ;  it  is  enough, 
we  trust,  for  you.  And  as  for  the  stranger,  if  such  there  be,  who 
would  learn  something  of  the  nature  of  our  soil,  we  would  refer  him 
to  our  exports,  to  you.  Gentlemen,  as  samples  of  our  native 
growth.  He  may  judge,  if  he  will,  of  the  inherent  wealth  of  the 
land,  from  what  we  can  afiford  to  send  abroad,  to  lose  from  it.  To 
lose,  did  I  ^ay ;  no.  Gentlemen,  you  are  not  lost  to  your  native  State. 
She  still  claims  your  allegiance,  your  fidelity,  your  devotion ;  and 
she  doubts  not,  if  need  were,  that  you  would  be  ready,  with  your 
means,  your  talents,  and  your  virtues,  to  do  her  any  service  which 
she  might  require,  or  you  could  render.  She  sent  you  out,  at  first, 
not  only  to  seek  your  own  fortunes,  but,  in  so  doing,  to  reflect  credit 
on  the  land  of  your  birth.  This  she  knew  that  you  could  do ;  and 
this  she  is  proud  to  see  and  to  acknowledge  that  you  have  well  and 
nobly  done.  In  the  various  departments  of  business,  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  the  sick  bed,  at  the  bar,  and  on 
the  bench,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  die  Cabinet,  at  home  and  abroad, 
she  regards  what  you  have  done,  and  are  doing,  with  just  pride  and 
satisfaction ;  and  she  feels  that,  m  all  this,  you  are  her  true  and 
worthy  sons,  decu%  et  tutamen  in  armU^  her  ornament  and  her 
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defence.  The  strength  of  your  indomitable  will,  the  vigor  of  your 
invincible  intellect,  these  are  her  defence ;  the  beauty,  the  splendor 
of  your  virtue,  these  are  her  ornament.  She  regards  you,  with 
maternal  affection,  as  rich  jewels,  that  sparkle,  like  the  gems  of  her 
crystal  hills,  in  diadems  of  her  glory.  Gould  she  speak  here  in 
person,  to-day,  she  would  express  to  you  the  warmth  of  her  attach- 
ment in  words  such  as  I  cannot  utter ;  and  htdl  you,  in  your  on- 
ward and  upward  career,  with  affectionate  regard,  with  hearty 
good-will,  with  the  earnest  Q-od  speed  of  her  fervent  benediction. 
[Cheers.] 

The  President.  I  ought,  in  point  of  form,  to  have  asked  your 
consideration  to  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, in  Dartmouth  College. 

[The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.] 

The  Chair  nominates  upon  the  committee,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  adoption  of  the  second  resolution,  Charles  B.  Goodrich,  Nathan 
Appleton,  Isaac  Parker,  James  W.  Ptuge,  and  John  S.  Jenness. 

Prof.  Haddock  and  Gen.  James  Miller,  have  also  sent  letters  and 
toasts,  for  "  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire." 

Ninth  sentiment  :— 

9.  The  Families  which  toe  left  behind  us  in  our  Native  Land ! — Fathersy 
Mothers  J  Brothers^  Sisters! — ^Yeneration  and  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  Dead,  loTe  and  good  wishes  for  the  Liying. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  JAMES  WH-SON. 

Jfi-.  President^  and  i/ou,  Sons  of  New  Hampshire  — 

I  regret.  Sir,  that  you  have  called  upon  me  to  respond  to  the 
sentiment  that  has  just  been  announced  to  the  audience.  There  is 
m  it  a  feeling  that  goes  home  to  the  heart,  takes  hold  of  the  heart- 
strings, and  makes  them  twinge.  And,  I  would,  that  you  had  one 
of  more  feelmg,  more  eloquence,  and  more  power,  to  speak  to  you^ 
m  reply  to  it. 
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There  is  something  here,  in  the  appearance  of  the  &ces  now  be- 
fore me  that,  I  most  say,  has  carried  home  some  painful  emotions 
to  my  heart.  I  see  here  an  immense  crowd.  Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  my  impression  is,  that  they  are  the  young  men  of  New 
Hampshire.  You  have  taken  away  the  strength,  you  have  taken 
away  the  life  and  the  energy  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  thank  you  for  bringing  the  fathers  and  the  brothers,  the  moth- 
ers and  the  sisters,  to  our  recollection.  You  have  spoken.  Sir,  of 
New  Hampshire  in  its  early  history,  you  have  spoken  of  the  trials 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hampshire,  when 
they  penetrated  the  forest  and  braved  the  savage  foe.  You  have 
spoken  of  New  Hampshire  and  her  brave  men,  in  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle ;  you  have  spoken  of  them  as  they  deserved  to  be 
spoken  of,  and  these  young  men  have  spoken  of  them  as  they  ought 
to  be  remembered.  You  have  spoken,  also,  of  the  great  men  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  Statesmen  and  as  Professional  Men,  in  Executive 
office,  in  Judicial  office,  and  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  There  is 
one  peculiarity,  however,  in  regard  to  our  native  State,  that  you 
have  not,  in  my  judgment,  dwelt  upon  as  you  ought  to  dwell  upon 
it.     It  is  this,  the  Trdgratory  character  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  in  the  last  part  of  my  life,  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  wave  of  motion,  and  landed  in  the  great  West. 
And,  in  this  journeying,  let  me  go  as  far  as  I  can,  the  very  last  man 
that  I  saw,  from  whose  cabin  you  could  chuck  a  biscuit  into  the 
Indian  Territory,  I  found,  with  a  few  moments  conversation,  was  a 
New  Hampshire  man.  Gro  where  you  will,  and  you  can  ahnost 
know  him  by  the  fences  around  his  farm,  and  the  cabin  in  which  he 
lives.  Inquire,  and  you  will  find  that  he  has  started  away  without 
any  particular  purpose.  Tell  him  that  he  has  everything  nicely  ar- 
ranged about  him,  and  intimate  to  him  that  you  suppose  he  is  con- 
tented, and  he  says,  '^  By  no  means,  Sir,  I  am  about  to  sell  out  this 
claim  and  go  to  Oregon."  [Applause.]  This  is  the  character  of 
the  people. 

When  I  went  once  to  see  a  Mr.  Parker,  in  New  Hampshire,  there 
came  a  snow  storm  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  and  we  had  to  ride 
with  a  stage-coach  and  four  horses.  There  was  one  person  in  the 
company  who  was  a  little  nervous,  who  said  that  he  believed  God 
never  intended  that  New  Hampshire  should  be  settied  by  white 
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persons,  for  if  he  had  intended  this,  he  would  have  had  children 
bom  with  snow  shoes  on.     [Vociferous  applause.] 

He  was  mistaken.  New  Hampshire  is  the  very  place  for  children 
to  be  bom  in,  and  that,  too,  to  emigrate  over  the  whole  country, 
to  make  their  impressions  upon  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
[Cheers.]  It  is  our  mountains,  it  is  our  fountains  that  issue  from 
our  mountains,  and  the  pure  water  that  issues  from  their  base; 
it  ]b  the  darmg  that  our  ancestors  have  shown  in  our  wars,  it  is  the 
free  schools  and  the  free  churches  that  make  New  Hampshire,  pre- 
cisely, just  the  place  to  raise  men,  that  make  us  do  as  Miller  said, 
when  called  upon  to  spike  the  enemy's  cannon,  "  I  'U  try."  [Great 
enthusiasm.] 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  our  climate,  such  the  result  of  our 
education,  springmg  partly  from  the  character  of  the  country,  and 
partly  from  the  hardy  people  from  which  we  have  emanated. 

I  am  not  going  to  detjun  you  with  a  long  speech  ["  go  on,"  "  go 
on,"]  in  behalf  of  the  mothers  and  sisters.  We  return  you  our 
hearty  thanks.  We  will  go  back  and  tell  them  how  well  the  boys 
behave  when  they  go  away  from  home.  [Cheers  redoubled.] 
We  will  go  back  to  them.  Sir,  and  we  will  sit  down  with  the  very 
mothers  of  this  audience,  and  bring  tears  into  their  eyes  informing 
them,  how  very  cautiously  and  properly  you  have  treasured  up  the 
principles  which  those  mothers  instilled  into  you  in  your  childhood. 
In  their  behalf,  let  me  say  to  you,  that  wherever  your  lot  may  be 
cast,  in  the  Southern  or  Western  portion  of  our  country,  I  give  it  to 
you,  in  charge,  that  you  carry  with  you  the  principles  which  you 
obtained  from  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  New  Hampshire.  [A 
perfect  furor  of  applause  as  Gen.  Wilson  took  his  seat.  He  was 
so  thoroughly  encored  that  he  was  compelled  again  to  rise.]  I 
barely  want  to  say,  that  I  feel  that  I  am  trespassing  upon  the 
time  of  80  many  gentlemen  here  present,  that  the  audience  must 
excuse  me. 

Thb  President.    There  renuuns  but  one  other  regular  toast :  — 

10.  The  United  States,  —  "  One  Country,  one  Constitution,  one  Destiny." 

And  I  am  directed  to  call  upon  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  respond  to  it. 
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SPEECH    OF   THE    HON.  LEVI    CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  — 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  Union  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know,  Gentlemen,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  a  moment  before  a  New  Hampshire 
audience  upon  this  subject.  A  love  of  the  Union  has  always  been 
connected  with  the  hearts  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire.  We 
shall  carry  it,  I  trust,  to  our  graves.  Is  there  a  man  that  can  cal- 
culate the  value  of  the  Union  ?  Is  there  a  man  that  doubts  the 
importance  of  it  7    I  suppose  not.     [Cheers.] 

I  see  around  me  here  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  know,  Crentlemen,  that  you  have  brought  with  you,  firom 
your  native  State,  the  love  of  Free  Institutions,  the  love  of  Liberty, 
the  love  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  preached  to  you,  though  you  needed  not  the 
sermon,  it  has  been  told  to  you  again  and  again.  You  have  heard 
it  to-mght,  long  smce,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  expatiate  upon  the 
subject.  Is  it  worth  while  for  us  to  forget  that  we  belong  to 
the  fraternity  of  States?  [He  was  in  favor  of  relieving  New 
Hampshire  from  the  position  of  a  border  State.]  In  conclusion,  I 
would  ^ve  the  following  sentiment :  — 

The  Union  of  the  States,  —  Now  and  forever  inseparable. 

[Prolonged  applause.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  Mr.  Webster 
rose  and  took  leave  of  the  assembly  in  the  following  impressive 
and  eloquent  manner :  — 

HON.   DANIEL   WEBSTER'S    SPEECH. 

The  regular  toasts  have  now  been  gone  through.  I  have  occo. 
pied  this  Chair  as  long  as  it  seems  to  be  convenient,  and,  with  a  few 
parting  words,  I  propose  to  resign  it  to  another. 

Gentlemen,  departing  from  the  character  of  particular  States, 
leaving,  for  the  present  and  at  last,  the  agreeable  thoughts  that 
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have  entertained  ns,  of  oar  own  homes  and  our  own  ori^,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  before  we  part,  that  it  is  not  improper  that  we  should 
call  to  our  attention  the  marked  character  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  great  part  that,  in  the  dispensations  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, we  are  called  upon  to  act  in  it. 

To  act  our  part  well,  as  American  citizens,  as  members  of 
this  great  Republic,  we  must  understand  that  part,  and  the  duties 
which  it  devolves  upon  us.  We  cannot  expect  to  blunder  into  pro- 
priety, or  into  greatness  of  action.  We  must  learn  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  must  learn  our  own  place  as  a  great 
and  leading  nation  in  that  age,  we  must  learn  to  appreciate  justly 
our  own  position  and  character,  as  belonging  to  a  government  of  a 
particular  form,  and  we  must  act,  in  every  case,  and  upon  all  sub- 
jects, as  becomes  our  relations. 

Now,  Gentiemen,  I  venture  to  say,  here  and  everywhere,  in  the 
fisu^e  of  the  world,  that  there  is  not  on  earth  any  country,  at  the 
present  moment,  so  interesting  as  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
say,  no  country  so  strong,  so  rich,  so  beautiful,  so  high  or  command- 
ing ;  but  I  say  no  country  so  interesting ,  no  country  that  sets  such 
an  example  before  the  world  of  self-government,  no  country  around 
which  so  many  hopes  and  so  many  fears  cluster,  no  country,  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  world,  with  so  much  earnestness  inquires,  ^'  What 
will  she  come  to  7" 

I  need  not  say  that  we  are  at  the  head  of  this  continent.  Who 
denies  that  ?  Who  doubts  it  7  Here  are  twenty  millions  of  people, 
free,  commercial,  and  enterprising,  beyond  example.  They  are 
spread  over  an  immense  territory,  and  that  territory  has  been 
lately  increased,  by  a  vast  and  an  extraordinary  addition.  The 
country  stretches  from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
North  America,  and  from  the  tropics  to  the  great  Lakes  and  Rivers 
of  tiie  North. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  a  Boston  poet  said  to  his  countrymen, 

*'No  pent  np  Utica  contracts  onr  powers, 
For  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  onrs." 

This  was  poetic ;  but  the  poetry  has  been  advancing,  and  is  still  ad- 
vancing, more  and  more,  to  sober  truth  and  reality. 
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But  that  is  not  all.  Nor  is  it  the  most  important  point.  We 
are  brought  by  steam,  and  the  improvements  attendant  npon  its  dis- 
covery, into  Ihe  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, living  under  different  forms  of  Government ;  forms  in  which 
the  aristocratic,  or  the  despotic,  or  the  monarchical  prevails.  And 
the  United  States,  the  second  commercial  country  in  the  world, 
whose  intercourse  affects  every  other  cbuntry,  come  into  the  circle, 
and  are  become  the  immediate  neighbors  of  them  all.  And  what 
is  expected  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  conidguiiy,  this  proximity, 
this  bringing  the  Republican  practice  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
despotism,  monarchy,  and  aristocracy  7  This  is  the  philosophical 
view,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  observant  part  of  mankind, 
most  strongly,  and  strikes  us  with  the  greatest  power.  What  is 
to  be  the  result  ? 

Gentlemen,  between  us  and  all  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
political  power  is  yet  separate.  They  have  their  systems,  and  we 
have  ours  ;  but,  then,  their  and  our  joint  interests  approach,  and 
sometimes  amalgamate.  The  commercial  interests  are  mmgling  to- 
gether all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  information  of  mankind  is 
becoming  common  to  all  nations,  and  the  general  tone  of  sentiment 
common,  in  learned  circles,  and  among  the  masses  of  intelligent  men. 
In  matters  of  science,  taste,  commerce,  in  questions  of  right  and 
justice,  and  matters  of  judicial  administration,  we  think  very  much 
alike.  But,  in  regard  to  the  origm  of  Government,  the  form  of 
Government,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  end  smd  objects  of  Govern- 
ment, we  differ.  And  yet,  it  is  certain  that  of  all  human  institu- 
tions. Government  is  the  chief,  and  by  far  the  most  important ;  and 
as  the  Press,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  modem  times,  is  firee. 
Government,  its  origin,  its  forms,  its  duties,  its  ends  and  objects,  and 
its  practical  administration,  are  everywhere  a  constant  subject  of 
discussion.  Now  that  steam  has  created  such  a  daily  intercourse, 
and  brought  countries  so  much  nearer  together,  men  of  one  nation 
seem  to  talk  to  those  of  another,  on  political  subjects,  as  on  other 
subjects,  almost  like  inhabitants  of  the  same  city,  or  the  same  county. 
This  is  a  condition  of  things,  novel  and  interesting,  and  worthy  of 
our  reflection.  In  National  relations,  we  sustain  a  rank,  we  hold  a 
certidn  place,  and  we  have  high  duties  to  perform.  Of  course  it  is 
our  duty  to  abstam  from  all  interference  in  the  political  aflbirs  of  other 
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nations.  Bnt,  then,  there  is  one  thing,  which  we  are  bound  to  do. 
We  are  bound  to  show  to  the  whole  world,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
are  placed,  that  a  regular,  steady,  conservative  Government,  found- 
ed on  broad,  popular,  representative  systems,  is  a  practicable  thmg. 
We  are  bound  to  show,  that  there  may  be  such  a  Government,  not 
merely  for  a  small,  but  for  a  great  country,  in  which  life  and  prop- 
erty shall  be  secure,  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  Deity  ob- 
served, good  morals  cultivated,  commerce  and  the  arts  encouraged, 
and  the  general  prosperity,  of  all  classes,  mamtained  and  ad- 
vanced. 

It  strikes  me,  and  I  repeat  the  sentiment  only  to  show  the  strength 
of  my  own  conviction,  that  our  great  destiny  on  earth  is,  to  exhibit 
the  practicability  of  good,  safe,  secure,  popular  Gt)vemments; 
to  prove,  and  I  hope  we  do  prove,  that  there  may  be  security  for 
property,  and  for  personal  rights;  that  there  may  be  the  mainten- 
ance of  religion  and  morals,  that  there  may  be  an  extensive  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  a  carrying  on  of  all  branches  of  education  to 
their  highest  pitch,  by  means  of  institutions  founded  on  Republican 
principles.  Tho  prc^hesies  and  the  poets  are  with  us.  Everybody 
knows  Bishop  Berkel/s  lines,  written  a  hundred  years  ago: 

"  There  shall  be  seen  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  Empires  and  of  Arts ; 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts." 

**  Westward  the  coarse  of  Empire  takes  its  way ; 
The  four  first  acts  ahready  past ; 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  daj. 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

And,  at  a  more  recent  period,  but,  still,  when  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  in  tiiis  vast  North  American  Continent  but  a  few  colonial  settie- 
ments,  another  English  poet  suggests,  to  his  country,  that  she  shall 
see  a  great  nation,  her  own  offspring,  springing  up,  with  wealth, 
and  power,  and  glory,  in  the  New  World ; 

**  In  other  lands,  another  Britain  see ; 
And  what  thou  art,  America  shall  be." 

But,  in  regard  to  this  country,  there  is  no  poetry  like  the  poetry 
of  ereats ;  and  all  the  prophesies  lag  behind  their  fulfilment. 
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That  is  the  doctrine,  which  you,  and  I,  of  America,  are  bonnd  to 
teach.  [Cheers.]  Does  anybody  doubt  that,  on  this  broad,  popular 
platform,  there  exists  now,  in  these  United  States,  a  safe  Govern- 
ment ?  Tell  me  where  there  is  one  safer.  Or,  tell  me  any  on 
the  face  of  the  old  world  on  which  public  faith  is  more  confidently 
reposed.  I  say  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
safest.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  may  be  before  it  will  become 
one  of  the  oldest  Governments  in  the  world.     [Loud  applause.] 

We  are  in  an  age  of  progress.  That  progress  is  towards  self- 
government,  by  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  community,  every 
where.  And  a  great  question  is,  how  this  impulse  can  be  carried 
on,  without  running  to  excess ;  how  popular  Government  can  be 
established,  without  falling  into  licentiousness.  That  is  the  great 
question,  and  we  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is,  by  those  not  taught 
in  the  school  of  experience,  to  establish  such  a  system. 

It  is  a  common  sentiment  uttered  by  those  who  would  revolu- 
tionize Europe,  that  to  be  free,  men  have  only  to  loill  it.  That  is 
a  fallacy.  There  must  be  prudence  and  a  balancing  of  departments, 
and  there  must  be  persons  who  will  teach  the  science  of  free,  popu- 
lar governments ;  and  there  are  but  few,  except  in  this  country, 
who  can  teach  that  science.  [^^  Hear,  hear."]  And  we  have 
arrived  at  this  ability  by  an  experience  of  two  hundred  years. 
And  how  has  it  come  ?  Why,  we  are  an  oflf-shoot  of  the  British 
Constitution.  In  that  Constitution  there  is  a  popular  element,  that 
is,  a  representation  of  the  people.  This  element  is  there  mixed  up 
with  the  monarchical  and  the  aristocratic  elements.  But  our  an- 
cestors brought  with  them  no  aristocracy,  and  no  monarchial  rule, 
except  a  general  submission  and  allowance  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
Their  immediate  Government  was  altogether  a  popular  representa- 
tion  ;  and  the  country  has  been  thoroughly  trained,  and  schooled, 
in  the  practice  of  such  a  government. 

To  abide  by  the  voice  of  representatives  fairly  chosen,  by 
the  edicts  of  those  who  make  the  legislative  enactments,  has  been, 
and  is,  our  only  system.  And  from  the  first  settiement  of  the 
Colony,  at  Plymouth,  through  all  our  subsequent  history,  we  have 
adhered  to  this  principle.  We  threw  off  the  power  of  the  King,  and 
we  never  had  admitted  the  power  of  the  Parliament.  That  was 
John  Adams'  doctrine.    And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Parliament 
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was  not  alluded  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Colo- 
nies acknowledged  the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  never  having  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  they  disdained  to 
give  any  reason  for  throwing  it  off. 

When  the  Revolution  severed  ns  from  the  mother  country,  then 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  with  our  elections,  supplying  the 
Governors,  no  longer  appointed  by  the  Crown,  by  our  own  election, 
thus  making  the  whole  Government  popular,  and  to  proceed  as  at 
first ;  and  that  it  was  which  enabled  the  Colonies  of  Connecticut  and 
Bhode  Island,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  to  continue  their  ancient 
Constitutions. 

If  you  look  anywhere,  beside  at  France,  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, can  you  find  any  thing  that  bears  the  aspect  of  a  Representa- 
tive Government  ?     There  is  nothing. 

It  is  very  diflBcult  to  establish  a  free  conservative  Government 
for  the  equal  advancement  of  all  the  interests  of  society.  What 
has  Germany  done ;  learned  Germany,  fuller  of  ancient  lore  than  all 
the  world  beside  ?  What  has  Italy  done,  what  have  they  done 
who  dwell  on  the  spot  where  Cicero  and  Justinian  lived  ?  They 
have  not  the  power  of  self-government  which  a  common  town-meet- 
ing, with  us,  possesses.     [Applause.] 

Yes,  I  say,  that  those  persons  who  have  gone  from  our  town-meet- 
ings, to  dig  gold  in  California,  are  more  fit  to  make  a  Republican 
Government  than  any  body  of  men  in  Germany  or  Italy,  because 
they  have  learned  this  one  great  lesson ;  that  there  is  no  security 
without  law,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  where  there  is  no  military  authority  to  cat  their  throats, 
there  is  no  sovereign  will  but  the  will  of  the  majority ;  that,  therefore, 
if  they  remain,  they  must  submit  to  that  will. 

It  is  the  prevalence  of  this  general  senliment  of  obedience  to 
law,  that  they  must  have  representatives,  and,  that  if  they  be  fairly 
chosen,  their  edicts  must  stand  for  law;  it  is  the  general  diffusion  of 
tills  opinion  that  enables  our  people  everywhere  to  govern  them- 
selves. And,  where  they  have  ovx  habits,  you  will  find  that  they 
will  establish  Government  upon  the  foundation  of  a  free,  popular 
Constitution,  and  nothing  else. 

Now,  I  think,  Gentlemen,  that  while  we  prescribe  no  forms,  while 
we  dictate  to  nobody,  our  mission  is  to  show  that  a  constitational, 
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representative,  conservative  Government,  founded  on  the  freest  pos- 
sible principles,  can  do,  can  do^  for  the  advancement  of  general 
morals  and  the  general  prosperity,  as  much  as  any  other  Govern- 
ment can  do.  This  is  our  business ;  this  our  mission  among  the 
nations ;  and  it  is  a  nobler  destiny,  even,  than  that  which  Virgil 
assigns  to  imperial  Rome. 

"  Excndent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera, 
Credo  equidem ;  vivos  dncent  de  marmore  vultus ; 
Orabnnt  causas  melias ;  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  sargentia  sidera  dicent : 
Tu  regere  imperio  populoSy  Romane^  memento ; 
Hce  tibi  erunt  artes^  pacisqite  imponere  morem^ 
Parcere  subjectts^  et  debellare  superhosy 

Gentlemen,  two  things  are  to  be  maintained  and  insisted  on.  One, 
that  men  in  an  enlightened  age  are  capable  of  self-government ; 
that  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  is  a  practicable  thing,  and  that 
freedom  is  not  a  dangerous  privilege  for  a  body  politic.  And  the 
other  is,  that  freedom  from  restraint  is  not  freedom  ;  that  licen- 
tiousness, the  dbcharge  &om  moral  duties,  and  that  general  scram- 
ble which  leads  the  idle  and  the  extravagant  to  hope  for  a  time 
when  they  may  put  their  hands  into  their  neighbors'  pockets,  call 
it  what  you  please,  is  tyranny.  It  is  no  matter  whether  an 
Emperor  robs  his  subject  of  his  property,  or,  whether,  under 
the  notion  of  equal  rights,  the  property  earned  by  one  shall  be 
taken  from  lum  by  a  majority.  I  would  not  choose  the  latter.  On 
the  contrary,  give  me  a  despotism,  for  I  would  prefer  one  tyrant  to  ten 
thousand.  Who  would  labor,  if  there  were  not  a  security  that 
what  he  earned  would  be  his  own,  for  his  own  enjoyment,  for  the 
education  of  his  children,  for  the  support  of  his  age,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  all  his  reasonable  desires  ? 

Gentiemen,  the  events  of  the  past  year  are  many,  and  some  of 
them  most  interesting.  They  seem  to  result  from  an  mdefinite 
purpose  of  those  who  wished  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  things  ia 
Europe.  They  had  no  distinct  ideas.  There  may  be  incidental 
benefits  arismg  from  the  scenes  of  turmoil  and  of  blood ;  but  no 
general  and  settled  change.  These  wars  may  somewhat  assuage 
the  imperial  sway  of  despots.  They  may  serve  to  convince  those 
who  hold  despotic  power,  that  they  may  shake  their  o^  ^^9y^  ^ 
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they  do  not  yield  something  to  popular  demands.  In  that  sense 
some  good  may  come  of  these  events. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect.  We  have  all  had  our 
sympathies  much  enlisted  in  the  Hungarian  effort  for  liberty.  We 
have  all  wept  at  its  failure.  We  thought  we  saw  a  more  rational 
hope  of  establishing  Independence  in  Hungary  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  where  the  question  has  been  in  agitation  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  But  despotic  power  from  abroad  intervened  to 
suppress  that  hope. 

And,  Gentlemen,  what  will  come  of  it,  I  do  not  know.  For  my 
part,  at  this  moment,  I  feel  more  indignant  at  recent  events  con- 
nected with  Hungary  than  at  all  those  which  passed  in  her  struggle 
for  liberty.  [Tremendous  cheering.]  I  see  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  demands  of  Turkey  that  the  noble  Kossuth  and  his  com- 
panions shall  be  given  up,  to,  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure. 
["  Shame ! "  "  shame !  "]  And  I  see  that  this  demand  is  made 
in  derision  of  the  established  law  of  nations.  Gentlemen,  there  is 
something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary  or  despotic  power.  The 
lightning  has  its  power,  and  the  whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the 
earthquake  has  its  power ;  but  there  is  something  among  men  more 
capable  of  shaking  despotic  thrones  than  lightning,  whirlwind,  or 
earthquake,  [overpowering  outburst  of  applause ;]  that  is,  the  excited 
and  aroused  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  [Renewed 
cheers.]  Gentlemen,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  holds  himself  to  be 
bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  fact  that  he  negotiates  with 
civilized  nations,  and  that  he  forms  alliances  and  treaties.  He  pro- 
fesses, in  fact,  to  live  in  a  civilized  age,  and  to  govern  an  enlightened 
nation.  I  say  that  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  shall  perpetrate 
so  great  a  violation  of  national  law,  as  to  seize  these  Hungarians  and 
to  execute  them,  he  will  stand  as  a  criminal  and  malefactor  in  the 
view  of  the  public  law  of  the  world.  [Loud  huzzas  continued  for 
several  minutes.]  The  whole  world  will  be  the  tribunal  to  try  him, 
and  he  must  appear  before  it,  and  hold  up  his  hand,  and  plead,  and 
abide  its  judgment.    [Reiterated  cheers.] 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  supreme  law-giver  in  his  own 
country,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  executor  of  that  law  also. 
But,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  is  not  the  supreme  law-giver  or  executor 
of  the  national  law,  and  every  offence  against  that,  is,  an  offgace 
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against  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world,  ['^  hear !  hear  !  ! "]  and 
if  he  breaks  that  law,  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  or  any  other  case,  the 
whole  world  has  a  right  to  call  him  out,  and  to  demand  his  punish- 
ment. ["  True  !  true  !  ! ''] 

Our  rights,  as  a  nation,  like  those  of  other  nations,  are  held  under 
the  sanction  of  national  law  ;  a  law  which  becomes  more  important 
from  day  to  day  ;  a  law  which  none  who  profess  to  agree  to,  are 
at  liberty  to  violate.  Nor  let  him  imagine,  nor  let  any  one  imagine, 
that  mere  force  can  subdue  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind.  It 
is  much  more  likely  to  extend  that  sentiment,  and  to  destroy  the 
power  which  he  most  desires  to  establish  and  secure. 

Gentlemen,  the  bones  of  poor  John  Wickliflfe  were  dug  out  of  his 
grave,  seventy  years  after  his  death,  and  burnt  for  his  heresy  ;  and 
his  ashes  were  thrown  upon  a  river  in  Warwickshire.  Some 
prophet  of  that  day  scud : 

"  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 
The  Severn  to  the  sea, 
And  Wickliffe's  dust  shall  spread  abroad. 
Wide  as  the  waters  be." 

Gentlemen,  if  the  blood  of  Kossuth  is  taken  by  an  absolute,  un- 
qualified, unjustifiable  violation  of  national  law,  what  will  it  appease, 
what  will  it  pacify  ?  It  will  mingle  with  the  earth,  it  will  mix  with 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  whole  civilized  world  will  snufiF  it  in 
the  air,  and  it  will  return  with  awful  retribution  on  the  heads  of 
those  violators  of  national  law  and  universal  justice.  [Great  en- 
thusiasm.] I  cannot  say  when,  or  in  what  form ;  but  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  such  an  act  take  place,  then  thrones,  and  principalities,  and 
powers,  must  look  out  for  the  consequences.  [Overpowering  ap- 
plause.] 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  let  us  do  our  part ;  let  us  understand  the 
position  in  which  we  stand,  as  the  great  republic  of  the  world,  at 
the  most  interesting  era  of  the  world.  Let  us  consider  the  mission 
and  the  destiny  which  Providence  seems  to  have  designed  for  us, 
and  let  us  so  take  care  of  our  own  conduct,  that,  with  irreproachable 
hearts,  and  with  hands  void  of  offence,  we  may  stand  up  whenever 
and  wherever  called  upon,  and  with  a  voice  not  to  be  disregarded, 
say,  this  shall  not  be  done,  at  least  not  without  our  protest.     [Mr. 
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Webster's  speech  was  received  with  much  more  than  the  common 
exhibition  of  approbation,  and,  at  its  close,  three  times  three  cheers 
were  called  for  and  responded  to  heartily  and  xmanimously.  Mr. 
Webster  then  retired,  the  whole  company  standmg  while  he  left  the 
HaU.] 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wildbr,  the  first  Vice  President,  then  took 
the  Chair,  and  remarked  as  follows :  — 

gentlemen  — 

I  will  not  midertake  to  pass  a  eulogium  upon  the  distinguished 
individual  who  has  just  vacated  the  Chair ;  but  I  propose  for  your 
consideration,  a  sentiment,  to  wMch  I  know  you  will  heartily  re- 
spond.   I  give  you. 

The  President  of  the  Day !  —  It  required  the  united  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  frame  the  Constitution.  It  was  reserved  for  our  native  State  to 
furnish  its  ablest  Expounder  and  Defender. 

[Enthusiastic  cheers.] 

Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith  bemg  called  for,  at  a  very  late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, said  that  he  had  been  indulgmg  a  hope  that  he  should  not  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  all,  since  the  assembly  was  already  fatigued. 
He  therefore  merely  referred  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  was 
embraced  in  the  ancient  Indian  sachemdom  of  Pickwacket.  In- 
cidentally, a  reference  was  made  to  the  interesting  historical  fact, 
that  the  cause  of  sound  learning  in  Massachusetts,  to  some  extent, 
was  at  one  memorable  period,  sustained  by  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Chauncey,  there  were  various  embarrass- 
ments, of  a  serious  nature,  at  Harvard  College.  All  the  e^cient 
funds,  at  a  particular  time,  did  not  amount  to  one  thousand  pounds. 
The  political  difficulties  precluded  any  expectation  of  aid  from  the 
General  Court.  The  liberality  of  individuals  was  the  only  resource 
for  a  while.  A  scanty  charity,  however,  was  manifested.  "  In 
this  emergency,"  says  the  historian  of  Harvard  University,  the  Hon. 
Josiah  Quincy,  "  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  first 
extended  a  helping  hand.  The  inhabitants  of  that  town,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Court,  dated  May,  1669,  after  expressing  their 
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thankfulness  for  the  protection  extended  to  them  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  saying,  ^  that,  although  thej  had  articled  with  them  for 
exemption  from  taxes,  yet  they  had  never  articled  with  Crod  and 
their  own  consciences,  for  exemption  from  gratitude,'  which,  while 
they  were  studying  how  to  demonstrate,  the  loud  groans  of  the  sink- 
ing college  came  to  their  ears ;  and  hoping  that  their  example  might 
provoke  the  rest  of  the  country  to  a  holy  emulation  in  so  good  a 
work,  and  the  General  Court  itself,  vigorously  to  act,  for  divertmg 
the  omen  of  calamity,  which  its  destruction  would  be  to  New  Eng- 
land,*' declared  that  a  voluntary  collection  had  been  made  among 
their  inhabitants,  which  authorized  the  town  to  pledge  the  payment 
of  "  sixty  pounds  sterling  a  year,  for  seven  years  ensuing,  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  overseers  of  the  college  for  the  adv^cement  of  good 
literature  there." 

"  This  noble  example,"  continues  Mr.  Quincy,  "  was  not  lost  on 
Massachusetts.  Efficient  measures  were  adopted;  an  agent  was 
sent  to  England  to  raise  funds  by  subscription.  These  exertions  pro- 
duced, in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  subscriptions  for  more  than 
three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  By  the  benevolence,  energy, 
and  respect  for  learning,  entertained  by  a  few  people  in  New 
Hampshire,  an  influence  was  diffiised  abroad,  which  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  stability  of  that  great  and  much  honored 
institution,  the  University  at  Cambridge." 

Dr.  Smith  closed  with  the  following  lines :  — 


PICKWACKET. 

PiCKWACKET,  aye,  the  wildest,  roughest  place, 

Where  Indians,  the  hardiest  of  that  race, 

Tracked  the  tall  moose,  struck  dead  the  wolf  and  deer 

With  feather'd  arrow,  tomahawk,  and  spear ; 

Tortur*d  their  enemies  with  bunrlng  coals, 

And  feasted  daintily  from  skulls,  for  bowls, 

Is  changed  in  aspect  now  :  no  savage  yells 

Echo  on  mountain  sides  or  through  the  dells. 

The  peaceful  fields  are  clothed  in  waving  grain, 

Since  man 's  no  longer  by  the  savage  slain. 
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No  rain'd  castle  rears  its  loftj  bead, 
To  mark  the  burial  of  some  mighty  dead ; 
No  sculptured  index  points  the  rural  way 
Where  slaughtered  warriors  in  their  armor  lay  ; 
But  towering  granite,  reaching  to  the  skies, 
Block  pil'd  on  block,  up  to  a  mountain  size, 
Shows  where  the  sachem  of  a  giant  band 
Poured  out  his  blood  for  that  hard,  broken  land. 
It  was  the  home  of  Paugus,  fearless,  brave, 
Whose  last  grand  effort  sent  him  to  the  grave  ; 
For  Chamberlain,  New  Hampshire's  early  boast, 
The  theme  of  nurseries  and  festal  toast, 
With  sparkling  eye,  more  briUiant  than  a  rocket. 
Sent  death  to  the  last  chieftain  of  Pickwacket 

Then  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  with  a  pipe  at  his  side. 

The  trusty  old  queen's-ann,  too,  that  never  missed  fire  — 
He  was  laid  in  the  earth,  —  of  Pickwacket  the  pride, 
And  the  death-wail  was  sung  by  a  national  choir. 
Pickwacket,  Pickwacket,  how  glorious  of  old, 
When  thy  yearnings  and  hardships  in  legends  are  told. 

Tall  briars  thrive  around  the  lonely  spot, 
Which  no^rue  Indian  hunter  ere  forgot ; 
The  pilgrim  red  man  from  the  western  sun, 
Still  seeks  the  mound  where  lies  the  royal  one. 
Whose  out-stretched  arm  kept  back  the  English  foe. 
Till  New  Hampshire's  champion  laid  him  low. 

But  civilization,  with  bonnets  and  caps. 
And  all  that  belongs  to  domestic  mishaps, 
Has  made  life  as  tame  as  love  in  a  cottage. 
Since  beef  is  preferred  to  bean-broth  and  pottage ; 
And  the  ladies  now  waltz,  where  squaws,  at  their  ease, 
Hung  up  their  pappooses  in  tops  of  the  trees. 

Pickwacket  I  —  Pickwacket,  the  land  of  my  birth,  — 
There  is  but  one  Pickwacket  on  the  whole  earth ; 
May  the  deeds  of  thy  heroes  live  long  in  story. 
While  dying  in  battle  is  thought  to  be  glory. 
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REMAEKS  OF  HON.  EDMUND  PARKER, 

OF  NABHUA,  K.  H. 

Mr.  PresideTit — 

I  have  been  somewhat  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  firoit^  and, 
in  connection  with  this  great  gathering  of  persons,  who  are  natives 
of  New  Hampshire,  I  have  been  led  to  consider  that  State  as  a 
great  Nwnery ;  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  England  ;  and  this 
numerous  collection  of  men,  as  so  many  seedlings  transplanted 
from  that  nursery,  and  now  cultivated  aad  growing  in  the  soil  of 
the  Old  Bay  State.  I  apprehend  quite  as  much  success  has 
attended  the  culture  of  trees  and  plants,  from  this  oH  nur%ery^  as 
from  any  other ;  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  mention  a  few 
instances. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  nursery  there  was  a  tree  oipecvliar  growth. 
The  stock  was  good,  but  the  soil  did  not  appear  to  agree  with 
it,  and  it  was  removed  to  another  part  of  the  ground.  There, 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  congenial  soil,  and  it  was  transplanted 
to  Massachusetts,  and  set  out  where  it  had  ample  room.  It 
grew  rapidly,  and  became  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  in 
the  whole  country,  and  is  now  adnutted,  by  cultivators,  throughout 
the  world,  to  be  a  Nonesuch.  (Hon.  Daniel  Webster.)  [Great 
applause.] 

In  the  southerly  part  of  the  nursery,  in  a  hilly  location,  were 
several  trees  of  pretty  fair  growth,  but  not  apparentiy  diflFering 
much  from  many  others.  They  bore  good  Apples,  but  nothing 
particular  to  distinguish  the  variety.  They  were  transplanted  to 
Massachusetts,  grew  well,  produced  fine  fruit,  and  in  large  quantity, 
and  proved  to  be  real  Q-olden  Pippins.     (Applbtons.)     [Cheers.] 

In  the  same  section  of  the  nursery  were  also  found  a  few 
native  stocks,  the  character  of  which  was  not  fully  developed. 
One  of  these,  although  of  handsome  growth,  was,  to  appearance, 
Wilbeb  than  the  rest.  This  was  selected  and  carried  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  by  good  cultivation,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  real 
Magnum  Bonum.    (Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.)     [Cheers.] 

In  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  nursery  stood  another  tree  of 
fine  robust  habit.  It  bore  conriderable  firuit,  but  there  was  some 
dispute  respectijig  the  quality.    It  was  at  last  transplanted  to 
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Massachusetts  and  tamed  out  to  be  a  genmne  BsLL-Flower.     (Hon. 
Joseph  Bbll.     [Applaase.] 

Mr,  President,  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  business  in  this 
City  by  samples.  In  large  transactions,  you  cannot  be  particular 
in  your  examinations  of  every  lot.  I  must  do  the  same,  as  there 
is  not  time  to  describe  all  the  trees  that  have  been  transplanted 
from  the  old  State.  I  have  presented  you  a  few  specimens,  and 
the  whole  lot  may  be  warranted  equal  to  these  samples,  with  the 
slight  exception,  which  is  made  in  the  sentiment  I  now  offer  you :  — 

"  Trees  from  (he  New  Hampshire  Nursery y  under  Massachusetts  CuUivation  — 
Crop,  very  abundant ;  Fruit,  generally  large  and  &ir,  bat  sometimes  a  little 
gritty  at  the  core." 

[Cheers.] 

The  following  pletition  was  presented  by  the  Chair :  — 

PETITION  OP  THE  LADIES  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Ladies  of  the  "Granite  State,** 

On  you  with  a  "  petition  "  wait ; 

They  beg,  kind  friends,  to  know  at  least. 

Why  they're  excluded  from  this  feast  ? 

We  've  heard  of  various  replies, 

The  real  meaning  to  disguise ; 

One  tells  us,  "  't  is  no  place  to  go,*' 

But  he 's  a  bachelor,  we  know. 

Another  says,  **  no  room  for  ladies. 

Where  such  a  general  parade  is ;  ^ 

But  then,  we  women  quickly  scan. 

This  comes  from  some  grave  married  man. 

And  yet  another,  would  exclude 

Both  wine  and  women  at  his  food ; 

As  if  the  two  with  sin  were  marr'd, 

And  from  this  feast  should  be  debarr'd ! 

But  he  who  advocates  this  plan, 

Must  be  an  ultra  temperance  man. 

And  then  we  11  mention  other  croakers. 

Who  sometimes  pass  as  **  witty  jokers ;" 

These,  of  our  presence,  would  complain. 
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Perhaps  our  friends  all  maj  not  know. 
Why  this  exclusiveness  you  show ; 
And  so  I  '11  tell  an  anecdote, 
Which  led  to  passing  such  a  vote. 
New  Qampsbire  has  a  famous  college, 
Where  many  "  natives  "  gain'd  their  knowledge  ; 
And  once  a  dancing-master  came, 
Who  set  the  students  in  a  flame. 
'T  is  true  they  knew  the  art  complete, 
Of  shuffling''  in  the  students  seat; 
But  more  of  ease  and  grace,  they  thought. 
Might  "scientifically"  be  taught. 
•  So  a  "  petition  "  was  demanded. 
And  to  the  Government  soon  handed. 
Stating  the  students  fain  would  know. 
If  they  might  be  allow'd  to  go. 

The  "  Faculty"  were  strongly  mov'd, 
Since  none  of  dancing  then  approv'd ; 
They  weigh'd  the  matter ;  thought  again ; 
In  no  set  terms  would  they  complain. 
Each  hesitating  to  bring  in 
That  dancing  was  a  "  heinous  "  sin. 
And  so  they  drew  a  grave  "  Report," 
Which  made  just  then  no  little  sport; 
"  Young  men,"  quoth  Prof.  —  (the  learned  gent,) 
'^  Since  you  on  dancing  seem  intent, 
With  this  proviso,  we  will  grant 
The  privilege  you  so  much  want ; 
But  we  exclude,  by  this  new  rule. 
Ladies  and  music,  from  the  school  I " 

And  so  we  've  famished  the  reply. 
Why  you  our  presence  thus  deny ; 
To  exclude  us,  was  taught  in  college, 
With  more  of  the  same  kind  of  knowledge. 
But  let  it  pass  ;  we  love  a  joke. 
And  on  thb  head  no  more  would  croak ; 
We  're  only  glad  so  wise  you  've  been. 
This  day,  to  let  the  music  in  I 
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SPEECH  OF  DR.  SILAS  DURKEE. 

Mr.  President  — 

I  cannot  allow  this  fraternal  meeting  to,  pass  away  without  en- 
deavoring to  Qontribute  my  mite  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  for 
I  was  bom  among  the  granite  mountains.  My  grandfather  re- 
moved from  Lebanon  Crank,  in  Connecticut,  to  the  town  of  Hano- 
ver, about  the  time  the  elder  Wheelock  did,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Peradventure  the  equipage  for  his  journey  consisted 
of  a  good  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  new  cart,  which,  I  suppose,  contained 
the  ark  of  all  his  hopes.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  assisted  in 
preparing  the  timbers  for  the  first  edifice  of  Dartmouth  College. 
At  the  time  my  fiskther  was  fitting  for  College,  the  Bevolutionary 
War  prevailed,  and  seemed  to  demand  his  services ;  and  he  relin> 
quished  the  idea  of  a  College  life,  and  entered  the  American  army 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  continued  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  as  a  private  soldier,  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  In 
due  lime,  he  returned  again  to  Hanover,  where  he  settled  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  about  three  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  And  now  that  he  has  gone  hence,  allow  me  to  say,  in 
filial  remembrance  of  him,  that  the  spirit  of  '76,  which  sprang  up 
in  his  youthful  breast,  continued  to  glow  with  unabated  ardor  to 
the  last  conscious  hour  of  his  existence.     ["  Hear,  hear."] 

Among  my  earliest  recollections,  I  remember  that  my  father  was 
accustomed  to  impress  upon  the  mmds  of  his  children,  that  the 
Wheelocks  were  among  the  most  learned  and  worthy  men  that  ever 
lived  in  New  England ;  that  the  College  was  one  of  the  best  extant ; 
and  that  the  students  who  graduated  there,  turned  out  to  be  the 
greatest  divines,  and  the  greatest  lawyers,  and  judges,  and  states- 
men in  America ;  and  that  New  Hampshire,  take  it  all  in  all,  was 
one  of  the  best  States  among  the  whole  original  thirteen.  And  I 
am  happy  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  time  and  observation  have 
confirmed  to  my  mind  the  general  truth  of  these  opinions.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

New  Hampshire,  it  is  true,  has  got  a  hard  name  in  consequence 
of  the  bold  and  rugged  contour  of  her  geographical  features ;  but 
those  mountains  that  uplift  their  naked  heads  among  the  cbuds, 
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and  display  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  unequalled  on  this  continent, 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  durable  soil ;  and  her  queen  of 
lakes,  adorned  with  more  than  three  hundred  islands,  resting  like 
so  many  gems  upon  its  tranquil  bosom,  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty, 
and  has,  at  last,  been  converted  into  a  channel  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  actinty. 

Nor  must  we  forget  her  snow  banks,  with  their  perpetual  charter, 
and  their  unfailing  annual  dividends,  distributed,  like  the  celestial 
manna,  before  every  man's  door,  and  upon  every  field  and  forest, 
and  designed,  like  that,  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  It  may  be 
thought  that  I  use  the  language  of  hyperbole  in  attributing  such 
mtues  to  the  snow  banks  of  New  Hampshire.  Perhaps  I  do: 
nevertheless,  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  the  best 
banks  that  State  ever  had,  for  they  can  always  be  depended  upon, 
and  they  are  always  ready  to  discount.     [Cheers.] 

And  then  the  climate !  Gold,  and  bleak,  and  capricious  as  it  is, 
yet,  in  regard  to  salubrity,  it  may  safely  challenge  a  comparison 
with  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  ^^  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,"  with  his  sedate  profile,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  apt  symbol  of  the  longevity  of  the  neighboring  population. 
Indeed,  the  bills  of  mortality  for  the  fiskmous  town  of  Franconia, 
show  that,  for  length  of  life  granted  to  its  inhabitants,  it  is  a  notch 
higher  than  any  other  town  in  New  England.  That  mysterious 
disease,  which,  Uke  the  besom  of  destruction,  has  just  finished  its 
career  through  the  land  for  the  second  time,  has  never  touched 
the  borders  of  the  Granite  State  with  its  desolating  wing.  [^^  True ! 
true!"] 

But  the  capabilities  of  New  Hampshire,  like  those  of  every  other 
district  of  country,  to  support  life,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
an  increafidng  population,  have  their  limits ;  and  I  dare  say  that  if 
none  of  her  people  had  ever  emigrated,  she  would  have  had 
upon  her  a  burden  greater  than  she  could  have  borne.  Some  of 
them  might  have  been  exposed  upon  the  sterile  mountains,  and 
might  have  been  compelled  to  embrace  the  very  rocks  for  want  of 
a  shelter,  and  to  cut  up  juniper  roots  for  meat.  And  thus  it  may 
be  stdd  with  truth,  that  we  quit  our  country  for  our  country's 
good,  as  well  as  for  our  own;  qtiod  erat  demonstrandum^  Mr. 
President. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate ;  but  we  could 
not  live  on  sir  alone,  and  we  came  here  that  we  might  get  some  ot 
the  clams  and  codfish  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  we  came,  not  that 
we  loved  New  Hampshire  less,  but  the  Bay  State  more.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Captain  John  Smith  was  doubtless  a  man  of  large  comprehension 
and  forecast ;  and  when  he  surveyed  New  Hampshire  in  1614,  or 
thereabouts,  he  probably  intended  it  as  a  nursery  to  Massachusetts, 
and  designed  that  a  portion  of  its  increase  should,  from  time  to 
time,  be  transplanted  into  Massachusetts  soil ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
that  instead  of  now  occupying  the  granite  hills,  we  find  ourselves 
dwellers  in  and  about  this  goodly  tri-mountain  city.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  once  a  part  and  parcel  of  Massachusetts,  bone  of  her 
bone,  and  flesh  of  her  flesh ;  so  that,  in  removing  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Massachusetts,  we  have  merely  left  our  mother,  (we  have 
left  her  in  good  hands,  Mr.  President,)  and  we  have  come  here  to 
help  take  care  of  our  grandmother,  and  to  have  her  help  take  care 
of  us.     [Great  applause.] 

Before  closing,  I  desire  to  give  expression  to  the  gratitude  I  feel 
towards  the  chief  Executive  of  the  city  for  his  presence,  and  his 
speech  on  this  occasion.  We  cannot  but  appreciate  the  noble  and 
generous  sentiments  to  which  he  has  given  utterance  in  regard  to 
the  State  that  gave  us  birth ;  and,  I  am  sure  he  will  find,  in  the 
sons  of  his  adoption  fit)m  that  State,  a  constant  readiness  to  co-ope- 
rate with  him  in  the  promotion  of  every  work  which  shall  serve  to 
perpetuate  to  this  city  of  the  Pilgrims  the  savor  of  a  good  name, 
until  men,  and  States,  and  cities  shall  cease  to  be.  [^^Hear! 
hear!!''] 

A  sentiment  in  behalf  of  New  Hampshire  and  I  have  done. 

Our  Native  State.  —  From  Strawberry  Bank,  on  the  Piscataqna,  to  her  fiimily 
of  mountains  in  the  Upper  Coos:  Coeval  with  these  emblems  of  her  stability, 
be  the  honor  which  her  sons  shall  ever  delight  to  bestow  upon  her. 

[Cheers.] 
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REMARKS  OF  FREDERICK  EMERSON. 

At  this  late  hour,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  venture  upon  any 
such  extent  of  remarks,  as  might  be  called  a  speech.  I  came,  Sir, 
from  Timher-lanej  now  the  town  of  Ilampstead.  Perhaps  the 
original  name  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  place  produced  tall  trees 
and  tall  boys  ;  [  laughter.  Mr.  Emerson  is  about  six  feet  two  ;] 
just  opposite  the  place  where  Dr.  Smith  came  from.  [Applause.] 
It  was  there  a  very  common  course  of  business,  for  a  young  man,  to 
break  a  colt,  own  a  horse,  and  keep  a  school.  I  early  engaged  to 
do  the  latter. 

[Mr.  Emerson  proceeded  to  tell  an  amusing  story,  of  passing 
through  Chester,  to  go  eighteen  miles  over  a  turnpike  in  the  woods, 
on  a  moonlight  night,  to  keep  his  engagement  for  the  commencement 
of  a  school.  When  about  half  way,  he  broke  a  stirrup  and  got  un- 
horsed. After  refitting  and  remounting,  he  unwittingly  took  a  back 
track,  and,  towards  morning,  much  to  his  surprbe,  reached  the  village 
of  Chester,  from  which  he  had  started  the  evening  before.  After  de- 
tailing the  story,  Mr.  Emerson  concluded  his  remarks  as  follows:] 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  occasion  on  which  we  have  met,  brings 
up  to  the  mind  other  scenes,  and  other  events,  than  those  which 
are  merely  amusing  or  ludicrous.  We  have,  this  evening,  together, 
turned  our  eyes  back  upon  the  places  that  knew  us  in  our  infancy 
and  youth.  To  us,  New  Hampshire  presents  something  other  than 
her  Granite  IRlls  ;  yes.  Sir,  and  something  more  interesting  even, 
than  the  grassy  vales,  or  the  pearly  brooks,  or  the  silvery  water- 
sheets,  that  are  associated  with  the  pastime  of  our  early  days. 
Dearer  to  us  still,  than  the  imagery  of  those  bright  scenes,  is  the 
memory  of  the  friends  that  we  first  loved  ;  those  who  nurtured  us 
in  infancy,  who  guided  us  in  youth,  who  opened  to  us  the  avenues 
of  knowledge,  who  warned  us  of  the  miseries  of  vice,  and  presented 
to  us  the  inducements  of  virtue,  and  who  made  its  what  we  are. 
Perhaps  they  still  live,  to  greet  our  occasional  returns  to  the  paternal 
home ;  or,  perhaps  we  have  been  called  to  commit  them  to  the 
silent  bosom  of  the  earth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  relation  to  them 
is  sacred,  and  while  the  power  of  thought  shall  endure,  the  memory 
of  their  kindness  will  abide. 
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"THE  OLD  GRAIHTE  STATE." 

BT  OBORGB  KENT. 

When  our  old  State  was  new, 

N0W9  some  two  hundred  years. 
The  people  were  but  few, 

As  by  story  plain  appears; 
But  the  folks  were  real  gritty, 

Ab  aU  our  records  show; 
Though  they'd  neither  town  nor  city 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Their  rocks  were  truest  granite, 

Their  hills  of  mountain  size. 
The  soil,  none  nobler  man  it 

Beneath  more  genial  skies; 
The  red  man  soon  knock'd  under, 

And  the  knocking  wasn't  slow, 
It  was  real  Yankee  thunder 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  moose  brows'd  o'er  the  mountain. 

The  wolf  prowl'd  through  the  dell, 
The  wild  deer  sought  the  fountain, 

And  the  bear  his  wintry  cell; 
The  salmon  leap'd  the  water-fiEdl, 

And,  with  shad,  were  "all  the  go;" 
So  plenty,  that  they'd  oome  at  call 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  times  have  strangely  alter'd. 

Since  our  history  began, 
But  Old  Time  has  never  falter'd 

In  re-producing  man; 
And  the  product  has  been  glorious, 

As  every  age  will  show; 
Though  things  were  less  uproarious 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 
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We'd  then  no  Constitution,  ^ 

To  call  for  our  defence; 
But  our  sires  had  resolution, 

And  good,  plain,  common  sense. 
Our  "expounders"  were  XponnderSi 

When  our  fathers  met  the  foe. 
Their  sons  ne'er  shame  the  founders 

Of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Smith  was  the  first  discoverer, 

And  his  christian  name  was  John; 
"A  few  more  left"  still  hover  here. 

And  the  race  goes  bravely  on. 
But  be  the  names  whate'er  they  may 

Our  chronicles  can  show. 
Our  heraldry  began  its  day 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

We  ask  no  kingly  title, 

Nor  royal  pomp  or  fame; 
We're  Granite yre^m^n,  spite  all 

Our  humbleness  of  name ; 
For  names  are  breath,  and  whether  styl'd 

Jack,  Jonathan,  or  Joe, 
We've  grown  to  maiyhood,  from  the  child 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

We'd  true  New  England  mothers, 

To  give  us  a  fair  start. 
Who'd  compare  with  any  others 

In  the  skill  to  make  us  tmart. 
With  our  fathers  we  'U  not  quarrel ; 

As  to  pc^  we  're  not  below  ; 
Though  the  birch  usurped  the  laurel 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

We  might  talk  of  our  SuUivans, 

Our  Wentworths,  Weares,  and  Starks, 

With  the  diamond  point  of  honor's  pen 
Grave  deep  our  Granite  marks; 
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Of  McClary,  Colbura,  Cilley, 

With  Beed  and  Bellows  we  might  blow^ 
And  might  Miller  and  McNiel  ye. 

Since  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  Smiths,  Waldrons,  Wingates,  tell, 

Cutts,  Walkers,  Thorntons,  count, 
Oar  Gilmans,  Langdons,  Bartletts,  swell. 

With  Hales,  the  fair  amount; 
Our  Websters  fam'd  beyond  all  praise, 

Our  Bells,  who'd  not  ring  slow, 
Cass,  Dearborns,  Woodbury,  since  the  days 

Two  hundred  years  aga 

Well  rul'd  has  been  New  Hampshire 

By  Governors  of  State ; 
With  others  nam'd,  of  natives 

We  prize  at  no  mean  rate. 
Are  Morril,  Harvey,  Badger, 

Page,  Hubbard,  Colby,  too. 
And  Dinsmoors,  of  true  modest  worth, 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

But  away  with  all  this  pother. 

As  brilliant  as  they  beam. 
Our  kind  though  Granite  mother 

Sends  forth  a  constant  stream; 
A  good  State  for  departure. 

First  rate  in  which  to  grow. 
She  commenced  a  glorious  starter 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  ball  is  still  in  motion. 

The  car  on  railroad  track. 
And"  we  cherish  a  cute  notion 

That  no  train  will  put  us  back ; 
But,  where'er  our  lot  be  cast, 

Affection  is  not  slow 
Proudly  to  look  through  all  her  past, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 
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When  our  old  State  was  new, 

Oar  learning  was  but  small, 
With  the  masters  very  few, 

And  scarce  mistresses  at  all; 
"Young  ideas"  were  taught  "to  shoot" 

But  at  Indians,  bears,  and  so, 
With  little  foretaste  of  such  firuit 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

For  now  our  schools  are  plenty. 

Our  learning  quite  profound, 
And,  before  we're  one-and-twenty. 

We  have  almost  run  aground; 
Into  Hebrew  roots  and  particles 

With  no  distrust  we  go. 
And  amaze,  with  the  Greek  articles. 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

We  have  now  a  thrifty  College, 

Sprung  from  an  Indian  School, 
Where  every  branch  of  knowledge 

Is  taught  by  line  and  rule; 
It  well  is  Lard-ed  over. 

With  Professors  quite  a  row. 
And  scholars  thick  as  clover. 

Since  two  hundred  years  ago. 

In  retrospect  we  see 

Brown's  manly  mien  and  form. 
In  aspect  mild,  with  energy. 

Presiding  o'er  the  storm. 
Our  peaceful  times  present 

A  fair  array  to  view ; 
Haddock,  Chase,  Crosby,  Sanborn,  Toung, 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

When  our  old  State  was  new. 
Some  magic  charms  were  known, 

Of  witches  we  'd  a  few. 
Their  power  long  since  o'erthrown; 
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We  still  have  incantationsy 

Which  into  song  they  throw, 
And  more  witching  ccHijurations 

Than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Oar  Hutchinsons  and  Bakers, 

Our  Bogers's  and  so, 
Might  make  demurest  Quakers 

Trip  on  fimtastic  toe; 
Their  strains  are  sweetest  melody. 

Their  songs  to  nature  true, 
No  such  enchantment  rul'd  the  hour 

When  our  old  State  was  new. 

To  help  along  the  magic. 

And  scatter  it  world-wide, 
For  the  man  most  imtrumental 

We  needn't  turn  aside; 
Nor  be  chaffering  and  dickering 

To  point  him  out  to  view, 
For  we  boast  but  of  one  Chickering, 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

The  prophet-smitten  rock 

Yielded  a  flowing  stream. 
From  Granite  rocks,  if  righUy  struck, 

^  A  muse  of  fire''  will  beam; 
The  art  divine  of  poetry 

Has  votaries  not  a  few. 
Granite  nor  ice  could  circumscribe. 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

With  one  of  our  fair  Fields 

No  favor  need  we  claim, 
We're  Bale  enough,  in  goodly  song, 

To  sound  our  trump  of  fame ; 
With  Wilcox,  Carter,  Fessenden, 

Our  Peabodys  well  show. 
Stark,  Fox,  French,  Barnes,  and  Daniels,  since 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 
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Nor,  of  writers,  will  our  Bogers, 

Neal  or  Kellj,  be  forgot, 
Nor  our  Haven's  ^English  tindefiled,'* 

No  line  he'd,  dying,  blot; 
Nor  Kittredge,  "Temperance  pioneer,** 

Plumer,  to  letters  true, 
Nor  Knapp  and  others,  earlier  fam'd, 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

While  proudly  thus  inclined 

Our  "Granite  State"  to  show, 
Our  Carrigain  comes  fresh  to  mind. 

To  whom  the  name  we  owe; 
Nor  from  memory  will  our  authors, 

Upham,  Hale,  be  lost  to  view, 
Moore,  Barstow,  Adams,  Emersons, 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

When  our  old  State  was  new. 

The  human  face  divine 
Was  pictur'd  out  in  profile  cuts, 

Lampblack  or  charcoal  line; 
A  prima  facie  case 

Was  scarce  shown  up  to  view. 
Of  likeness  fair,  of  man  or  beast, 

When  our  old  State  was  new. 

To  face  the  fairest  forms 

Our  Hoit  now  needn't  fear. 
Nor  Champney  yield  the  palm  to  aught 

In  panoramic  sphere; 
No  underwriting  now  we  need, 

The  thing  designed  to  show. 
Our  pictures  speak,  in  lines  untraced 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

When  our  old  State  was  new, 
No  Railroads  then  were  seen, 

Of  rail-rides  there  were  few. 
Though  light  esteem'd,  I  ween; 
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Bat  now  we  ^stecmi  them  high, 

The  roadSf  not  rides,  I  trow, 
To  rearward  leave,  without  a  sigh, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

When  our  old  State  was  new. 

Where  water-falls  abound, 
Few  wheels,  save  Time's,  to  view, 

Went  gliblj  rolling  round; 
The  distaff  and  the  spinning  wheel 

Their  handiwork  could  show. 
But  no  Factory's  majestic  reel, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Now,  villages  abound, 

And  cities  spring  to  view. 
Where  scarce  the  adventurous  Indian 

Paddled  his  light  canoe; 
Huge  palaces  are  teeming 

With  bustle,  life,  and  show, 
And  ''the  tallest  kind"  of  steaming, 

Since  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Our  Commerce,  small  at  best. 

Has  grown  with  fair  increase, 
No  nobler  place  of  rest 

Opens  her  port  of  peace; 
Her  white-wing'd  sails  outspreading. 

She  stems  old  Ocean's  flow. 
With  no  wintry  pilgrim-dreading 

Of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

With  Savens,  such  as  Portsmouth, 

Gutters,  and  Ladds  to  reef. 
She  well  might  Ocean's  Good-win, 

And  be  pronounc'd  csLp-Sheafe ; 
With  Rices,  Rollins,  Jenness's, 

Coues,  Uphams  she  cotUd  show, 
Honoring,  in  slow  but  solid  growth, 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  ^  t 
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Oar  £Euniiing  has  grown  ranker 

Than  anj  other  crafty 
With  Nature  for  a  banker, 

To  honor  every  draft; 
Whate'er  turns  up,  his  free  soil  yields 

The  Farmer  a  rich  flow 
Of  blessings,  vouch'd  to  cultur'd  fields 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

No  Banks  were  once  the  rage, 

Save  banks  of  new-found-land; 
'Twas  then  the  iron  age, 

With  no  spare  cash  in  hand; 
*Tis  now  the  age  o£  promisey 

As  current  bills  will  show. 
We'd  no  such  ready  commerce 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

No  Merchants  once  abounded 

With  foreign  fashions  rare. 
Then  every  lad/s  gown  did 

A  homespun  semblance  wear; 
But  now  we're  grown  so  topping, 

Expos'd  so  much  to  view. 
Our  ladies  have  leam'd  shopping, 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

If  ladies  mutt  go  shopping. 

And  have  their  own  sweet  wills. 
We  can't  oppose  their  stopping 

And  dealing  fair  at  Hill's; 
If  any  rather  choose 

A  place  of  little  show, 
Few  goods  were  found  like  Molineux's 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

We  here  have  first-rate  merchants. 
Of  good  New  ELampshire  stock, 

Our  Appletons  are  truest  chips 
Of  the  old  Granite  bk>ck ; 
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WeVe  some  who  tempt  the  raging  maiu, 

Whose  ships  are  never  slow, 
And  things  are  in  a  better  Train 

Th%n  two  hundred  years  ago. 

None  have  the  fairer  Meaniy 

Fitted  for  any  age; 
Though   Wildej'  grown  in  bold  emprise, 

"We  learn  from  every  Paige. 
If,  to  account  for  our  success, 

Conjecture  should  be  slow, 
We'll  point  to  scions  from  the  germ 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

When  our  old  State  was  new 

Taverns  were  somewhat  rude. 
In  number  far  between  and  few. 

And  scant  of  rest  and  food; 
Tavern  was  kept,  and  nothing  else. 

As  travellers  well  know. 
The  inru  were  auJU^  with  sky  in  view, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  our  Inns  we  now  are  proud. 

For  they  lead  us  to  compare 
The  gorgeousness  of  present  days 

With  past  things  as  they  were; 
Our  Stevens,  Watson,  Chamberlain, 

A  thing  or  two  could  show, 
Gage,  Russell,  Crockett,  wonder  raise 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  Architects  of  fame. 

Whose  praise  may  well  be  sung, 
New  Hampshire  sure  may  claim 

A  veteran,  though   Young; 
Green  Mountains,  and  the  Bay  State, 

His  works  in  granite  show, 
Eclipsing  lordly  castles 

Two  hundred  years  ago, 
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Not  forgotten  are  our  Washbums, 

Neal  nor  Bryant  out  of  mind, 
In  Smith,  Crooker,  Marshall,  Abell, 

We  the  builder's  genius  find; 
Some  maj  lead  us  to  Revere^ 

AU  the  artisan  can  show, 
And  astonish  all  the  natives 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Some  folks  now  steam  it  high, 

And  burst  in  time  their  boiler, 
Their  very  steam  and  water-works 

Become  the  veriest  riler; 
Our  Walworth  fits  you  to  a  T, 

With  engines  high  and  low. 
And  apparatus,  never  dream'd 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Our  hats  were  scarcely  feUj 

Or  only  coarsest  nap. 
Save  when  a  hapless  beaver 

Grot  snar'd  in  hunter's  trap; 
But  castors  now,  of  comeliest  kind, 

Shute,  Leavitt,  Cook,  can  show, 
Towne,  Kendrick,  which  you'd  never  find 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Cordwainers  once  were  cobblers. 

In  <<  times  that  tried  men's  sovh^ 
Such  name  could  not  last  always, 

As  the  car  of  progress  rolls ; 
So,  with  better  understanding 

Of  all  their  ends  in  view. 
They  now  are  "Fashion's  boot-makers,** 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

Hair-dressers  were  but  barbers. 

Or  perruquiers,  though  smart, 
They  now  are  styl'd  "Professors 

Of  the  tonsorial  art."  ^  , 
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Less  skill's  required  than  was  of  yore, 

As  modem  heads  will  show. 
Our  grofnd  sires  were  ^ hairs  slicker'' 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

No  Printers  once  were  seen; 

The  only  "black  art"  known 
Was  witches'  cabalistic  mien. 

And  wizards'  croaking  moan; 
The  column  now  runs  over^ 

With  ccues  fair  to  view 
Where  Typos  live  in  clover, 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

While  few  are  fortune's  reapers, 

And  many  closely  press'dy 
Our  Greene  ones,  and  our  Sleepersy 

Would  seem  most  richly  blest; 
A  Greeley  has  his  competence, 

And  Boylston,  coins  a  few, 
And  Kendall,  lots  of  picaywiesj 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

Of  first-rate  Book  establishments, 

New  Hampshire  proudly  yields, 
Our  taste  is  douUy  gratified 

In  TicknoTj  Beed,  and  Melds; 
We've  Wllkins,  Crosby,  Whittemore, 

French,  Brodhead,  Dow  &  Co., 
With  Tewksbury,  our  minds  to  store. 

Since  two  hundred  years  ago. 

No  Lawyers  once  were  known. 

For  strife  had  not  begun. 
Years  saw  the  same  dull  tone, 

While  there  was  scarcely  one; 
Hundreds  now  make  their  entry, 

"John  Doe  and  Richard  Boe," 
With  cause  of  quarrels  plenty. 

Since  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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Our  Liyermores  and  RichardsonSi 

Our  Parkers,  Olcotts,  West, 
Steeles,  Grordon,  Atkinsons,  with  scores, 

Tedious  to  be  expressed; 
Our  Farrars,  Pierces,  Athertons, 

Vose,  Wilsons,  Parleys,  too, 
With  others  nam'd,  adorn  the  law, 

Since  onr  old  State  was  new. 

As  further  ground  of  boasting. 

The  thing  is  very  plain. 
We've  fumish'd  Clifford,  Wells,  Kent,  Orr, 

All  good  men,  in  the  Maine; 
With  Emery,  Kelleys,  Smith,  McGraws, 

Hodgdon,  Hunton,  and  Rowe, 
And  others  keen  and  Catting,  since 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

To  the  great  Empire  State, 

If  any  will  remark  her, 
WeVe  fomish'd  Bobinson  and  Haines, 

And  Grardiner  and  Barker; 
Dix,  Patterson,  and  Wheeler, 

Walker  and  Kimball,  too. 
With  Willard,  Storrs,  McConihe, 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

Nearer  at  hand  we  look, 

But  hardly  dare  to  name. 
And  see  enroU'd,  on  Boston  book, 

Many  well  known  to  fame; 
The  gift  of  tongues  they  surely  have, 

To  use  them  are  not  slow. 
Are  here  to  answery  not  so  those 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

No  Doctors  once  gave  physic. 

As  now  the  doctor's  trade  is. 
Then  gout,  and  rheum,  and  phthisic. 

Were  cur'd  by  good  old  ladies;  ^  , 
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We've  now  M-D.'s  abundant, 

With  work  enough  to  do, 
And  potions  most  redundant. 

Since  our  old  State  was  new. 

What  matters  some  are  fussj. 

And  voted  quite  a  bore? 
While  we,  Twitchell,  Smiths  and  Mussey, 

And  manj  Doctors  Moorey 
With  Kimball,  Peaslee,  Crosbjs, 

Grould,  Durkee,  Upham,  show, 
Life-insurance  is  far  cheaper 

Than  two  hundi*ed  years  ago. 

Of  our  Clergy  we  are  boastful, 

For  their  learning,  worth,  and  parts. 
In  their  ranks  there  is  a  host  full 

Of  true  and  manly  hearts ; 
We  had  Buckminster  and  Appleton, 

Still  have  Peabody  and  Stow, 
Had  Fayson,  Woods,  and  Worcesters, 

Since  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Fast  days  we  set  our  fiu^  on 

In  Eaton's  upright  mien, 
Both  in  Abbot  and  in  Mason, 

Might  an  honor'd  sire  be  seen; 
Our  Churches  stand  aspiring, 

Where  conventicles  stood  low. 
Our  souls  with  zeal  scarce  firing 

Of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Still,  better  times  are  coming, 

And  are  hastening  every  year. 
When,  with  Industry's  full  humming. 

Rich  Plenty  shall  appear; 
When  Slavery  shall  be  ended. 

The  oppressor's  power  brought  low. 
And  old  errors  be  amended 

Of  two  hundred  years  ago.  ^  , 
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When  Religion  shall  be  founded 

In  peace,  and  truth,  and  love, 
And  every  platform  grounded 

On  Wisdom  from  above; 
When  the  tidings  of  salvation 

Through  every  land  shall  flow, 
The  triumph  of  our  fathers*  faith 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Sons  of  the  Granite  border, 

In  a  glorious  sister  State, 
Here  institute  an  Order, 

Time  shall  commemorate. 
Of  Brothers  link'd  in  union 

To  New  Hampshire's  weal  or  woe, 
Worthy  our  Sires'  communion 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


B;  a  Ouest : 

New  Hampshire  I — The  yalor  of  her  sons  in  War ;  her  Miller  and  McNiel 
inscribed  it  with  their  swords  on  the  enduring  colomn  of  her  Afilitaiy  fame, 
at  the  hard-fonght  fields  of  Chippewa,  Lond/s  Lane,  and  Erie. 

The  following  is  Gen.  MclfieFs  reply :  — 

Mr.  President  and  FeUow  Citizens  — 

I  cannot,  in  tvardsj  respond  to  the  sentiment  so  personally  com- 
pUmentary  to  myself;  and,  I  am  constrained  to  confess  my  utter 
inability  to  express,  in  becoming  terms,  my  gratitude  for  the  honora- 
ble notice  you  have  been  pleased  to  extend  towards  me. 

While  I  leave  it  to  other  and  abler  tongues,  to  speak  of  the  civil 
fame  of  our  native  State,  it  will  be  permitted  to  me  to  advert  to 
the  valor  of  her  sons,  who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  have  trod  with  me 
the  fields  of  War,  and  who  contributed  to  preserve  that  reputation 
for  military  prowess,  which  she  gamed  in  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. To  the  brave  sons  of  New  Hampshire,  whom  I  had  the  for- 
tune to  command  in  the  second  War  for  Independence,  belongs  the 
merit  which  is  but  too  often  bestowed  upon  their  leaders.  My  own 
experience  has  taught  me,  that  New  Hampshire  troops  are  unsur- 
passed in  the  field  for  valor  and  patriotism,  and,  I  may  add,  for  that 
enduring  coun^e,  without  which  the  bravest  of  leaders  could  rarely 
succeed.  If,  with  such  men,  victory  perched  on  our  banners,  to 
ihem  is  due  the  glory  of  deeds,  which  leaders  could  not  have 
achieved  without  the  moral  inspiration  of  their  followers  ;  and  let 
me  say  that,  a  New  Hampshire  soldier,  with  the  watchword  of 
Stark  in  his  ear,  will  follow  where  any  dares  to  lead. 
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If,  Fellow  Citisens,  I  rendered  in  other  days  any  seryice  to  my 
country  in  the  hoar  of  her  peril,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  endeavored 
to  do  my  duty,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  act  bears  its  recom- 
pense along  with  it.  I  thank  you,  citizens  of  my  native  State,  for 
your  kindly  notice  of  me,  on  this  occasion  of  common  union,  broth- 
erhood, and  spirit    Permit  me  to  propose  : 

New  Hcampskire  I — May  her  sons,  wherever  they  may  be,  transftifle  their  at- 
tachment to  their  native  State  into  the  common  store  of  American  patriotism  ; 
they  will  not  love  New  Hampshire  less,  because  they  bve  the  Union  more. 

By  Isaac  Parker,  of  Boston : 

Our  good  Mother,  Massachtuetts  I —  She  is  a  pattern  for  all  step-Mothers  and 
foster-Mothers.  She  makes  no  difference  between  her  own  children,  and  the 
children  of  her  adoption. 

By  Jonas  Ghickering : 

The  City  of  Boston  I —  The  great  work-shop  where  the  sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire come  to  serve  their  Apprenticeship,  and,  in  serving,  make  themselves  so 
useful  that  they  are  all  admitted  partners  of  the  concern. 

By  Mr.  Batchelder : 

New  Hampshire  and  California  I — One  furnishing  the  country  and  the  worid 
with  Mines  of  Gold ;  the  other  with  Golden  Minds. 

By  George  Kent: 

A  Free  Press  !  —  The  grand  battery  which  justifies  its  form  to  the  world, 
and  gives  good  proof  of  its  work  in  its  columns  of  defence  of  the  citadel  of 
Liberty. 

By  Hon.  John  H.  Wilkins ; 

The  City  of  Boston  I — Liberal  in  principle,  generous  in  practice.  Though 
sons  of  New  Hampshire,  we  will  not  be  out-done  by  her  native  children,  in  the 
watchfulness  with  which  we  will  guard  her  honor,  or  the  zeal  and  industry  with 
which  we  will  labor  for  her  wel&re. 

By  Dr.  J.  V.  0.  Smith : 

The  Memory  of  our  hardy,  brave,  industrious  Ancestors!  —  They  introduced 
civilization,  subdued  the  forests,  and  unbound  the  sterile  soil  of  New  Hampshire. 
May  we  imitate  their  virtues,  honesty,  and  patriotism,  that  we  may  live  as  they 
did,  respected,  that  we  may  die  like  them,  lamented. 
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By  David  Bryant: 

The  Daughters  of  New  Hampshire  ! — Pretty  and  affable  companions,  loving 
and  frugal  wives,  careful  and  intelligent  mothers,  courteous  and  sedate  matrons. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Baron  Stow : 

Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale! — A  gem  from  the  primitive  rock  of  our  na- 
tive State,  worthily  set  in  the  coronet  of  a  Nation's  literature. 

The  Association  was  favored  with  the  following  lanes  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Hale. 


OUB  GRANITE  HILLa 

"THAKM  B1  to  OOD  fOB  THl  MOUiriAIHB." 

What  glowing  thoughts,  what  glorious  themes 

To  mountain  tops  belong  I 
The  Law,  from  Sinai's  summit  came, 

From  Sion,  sacred  song  : 
And  Grenius  on  Parnassian  heights 

His  banner  first  unfurled  ; 
And  from  the  seven-hilled  City  waved 
The  sword  that  swayed  the  world. 

Then  let  us  raise  the  hymn  of  praise, 

To  us  the  hills  were  given ; 

And  mountain-tops  are  altars  set 

To  lift  the  soul  to  heaven! 

Though  Europe's  plains  are  crushed  with  chains, 

As  every  tyrant  wills, 
Yet  freedom's  light  is  flashing  bright 

Along  Helvetia's  Hills ; 
And  should  our  eagle  stoop  his  wing 

O'er  prairie,  plain,  or  sea. 
Mount  Washington  an  eyry  holds 
Of  deathless  Liberty  I 

Then  let  us  raise  the  song  of  praise. 

To  us  the  heights  were  given, 

Our  Granite  Hills  are  Altars  still 

To  lift  our  hopes  to  Heaven. 
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By  Dr.  Stone : 

New  Hampshire's  Productive  Power  I  —  England  boasts  of  her  flooiishing 
gardens,  and  our  Southern  States  are  proud  of  their  extensiye  plantations ; 
but  we  have  cultivated  Fields  superior  to  them  alL 

Loud  calls  being  made  for  Mr.  Fields  from  all  parts  of  tiie  Hall, 
he  responded  as  follows :  — 

POEM  BY  JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 

Mr.  President  — 

I  must  beg  an  excuse,  Sir,  from  making  a  speech ; 

As  to  handing  round  toasts,  that 's  quite  out  of  my  reach ; 

A  slight  knack  at  rhyming,  a  few  hints  of  Terse, 

That  were  picked  up  in  boyhood,  (I  might  have  done  worse,) 

Have  served  me  on  other  occasions  to  shirk, 

As  we  say  in  New  Hampshire,  the  much  heavier  work  ; 

So,  if  you  'U  release  me  and  not  call  it  treason, 

I  'U  pay  you  in  rhyme  what  I  should  pay  in  reason. 


I  was  hunting  last  night,  as  I  sat  down  to  play 
"With  the  shuttle  of  verse,  the  right  theme  for  to-day : 
And  as  I  was  musing  in  almost  despair, 
I  felt  a  sharp  tug  at  the  roots  of  my  hair,  — 
When  a  bright  little  figure  sprang  into  the  air, 
Shook  his  wings  for  an  instant,  then  circled  around, 
And  alighted  at  once  snug,  and  tight,  on  the  ground. 

Oh,  could  you  have  seen  him,  his  eyes  and  his  nose, 
^  The  rings  on  his  fingers,  the  bells  on  hb  toes," 
His  little  red  breeches,  the  wig  on  his  head, 
And  the  corpulent  shape  that  endorsed  him  well  fed, 
I  think  you  'd  have  stared,  and  requested  like  me 
A  reply  from  the  sprite  what  his  business  might  be. 

**  Kind  Sir,"  I  began,  "I  must  sure  owe  you  one. 
Your  face  ne'er  before  have  I  seen  'neath  the  sun, 
And  a  quainter  old  chap,  take  you  now  all  in  all, 
Has  not  honored  my  roof  since  the  flood  with  a  calL" 
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**  Hold  your  tonguey**  cried  my  vidtor,  winking  his  eyes, 

^ I  don't  come  to  Boston  to  show  off  my  siie ; 

I  am  here.  Sir,  on  business,  know  what  I  'm  about, 

And  my  mother 's  apprized  that  her  offspring  is  oat : 

So  if  you  11  jost  listen,  and  not  be  so  green, 

1 11  be  brief  as  the  ride  now  to  Concord  or  Eeene ; 

I  will  not  be  so  long,  nay,  not  half  of  the  time, 

As  up  my  friend  Wilson,  the  san  takes  to  dimb ; 

I  am  straight  from  New  Hampshire,  her  children  to  meet, 

Who  run  up  in  our  parts,  by  the  acre,  not  feet ; 

And  your  notable  Boston  boys  never  will  grow, 

Till  they  sprout  near  the  hills  where  the  tall  rivers  flow. 

Who  am  ly  you  ask  ?  and  you  do  not  know  me? 

Turn  me  round,  I  'm  the  ^  man  in  the  moon '  as  yon  see ; 

I  got  off  at  Mount  Washington,  none  of  your  jokes, 

To  attend  the  great  meeting  of  New  Hampshire  folks; 

I  've  come  down  to  Boston  to  join  in  the  fun^ 

And  I  can't  get  a  ticket  because  I'm  no  '  Son.' 

I've  long  loved  your  valleys,  I  know  all  your  rills, 

I've  travelled  whole  nights  o'er  the  tops  of  your  hills, 

I  've  bathed  in  the  Basin,  I  'va  sailed  down  the  Flume, 

I  've  run  up  the  Cascade,  and  I  've  retipped  its  plume ; 

I've  dwelt  in  the  Notch,  I've  explored  e^ery  fountain, 

And  my  brother  himself  is  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain ; 

And  now  when  I  beg  for  a  chance  at  your  dinner, 

You  call  me  '  outsider '  and  vote  me  a  sinner ; 

T  is  a  case  clear  as  moonlight  that  /ought  to  go, 

For  I've  lived  near  New  Hampshire  long  ages  or  so." 

^  It  is  no  use  to  talk  then,"  I  quickly  exclaimed, 
^  If  the  soil  you  were  bom  on  is  not  the  far-fiuned ; 
Vermonters  by  dozens  stand  by  to  declare 
That  they  drew  their  first  breath  in  our  New  Hampshire  air ; 
While  Maine  sends  her  hundreds  to  call  for  a  place, 
Which  only  belongs  to  the  White  Mountain  face ; 
No !  for  States  near  or  distant  we  '  do  n't  care  a  pin,' 
Allow  me  to  say,  Sir,  you  cannot  come  in." 

Then  the  litUe  old  gentleman  wiped  off  a  tear, 

And  his  mouth  opened  wide  like  a  gash  from  each  ear, 
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And  lie  said,  with  a  lig^  as  he  lodged  rather  blae, 

**  Here 's  a  song  I  'd  have  song  if  I  'd  gone  in  with  700 ; 

Tis  in  praise  ci  the  maidens  you  left  fiur  awaj, 

In  the  homes  of  yoor  childhood,  the  haunts  of  your  play : 

T  is  a  song  of  your  mothers,  whose  hearts  linger  here, 

Though  their  children  forget  them,  they  always  are  dear ;" 

So  listen,  kind  friends,  to  the  verses  he  gave. 

As  he  swept  from  my  sight  like  the  foam  on  the  wave. 

See  how  yon  smiling  sisters  stand 

To  greet  the  sons  who  roam ; 
Each  daughter  waves  her  snowy  hand 

To  give  the  ^  welcome  home  I " 
See  how  they  form,  with  lips  and  eyes, 

Hope's  radiant  band  of  pearls ; 
Match  if  you  can  beneath  the  skies. 

Our  dear  New  Hampi^ire  girls  I 

What  though  the  autumn  ndn  drops  freeze, 

Where  those  we  love  were  bom  ? 
They  win  their  beauty  from  the  breeze, 

Their  vigor  from  the  mom  I 
The  tempest  round  their  dwellings  shout. 

And  howls  November's  storm,  -— 
For  us  their  fires  are  never  out, 

Whose  hearts  are  always  warm. 

60  forth,  poor  exiled  youth,  away. 

Where  other  maidens  dwell ! 
Come  back,  when  all  your  locks  are  gray. 

To  those  you  loved  so  well ! 
Come  back,  though  Time  has  left  you  poor. 

And  all  your  sands  have  ran,  — 
There  stands  your  mother  at  the  door. 

To  dasp  her  darling  son. 

God  bless  the  troop  whose  nightly  prayers 

Rise  up  for  those  who  roam  I 
Grod  bless  them,  'mid  their  daily  cares,-— 

Those  guardian  saints  of  home ! 
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Forget  not  then  to  mingle  bere^ 

With  wit  and  song  your  pearls,  — 
And  give  the  swelling  heart's  full  cheer 

For  our  New  Hampshire  girls ! 

REMAEKS  OF  JAMES  A.  ABBOTT. 

James  A.  Abbott,  Esq.,  next  being  called  upon,  arose  and  said : 

That  the  evening  had  so  far  advanced,  that  he  did  not  suppose 
it  a  part  of  his  duty,  or  that  he  was  expected,  to  address  the  assem- 
bly. A  more  glorious  day  for  Ihe  Sons  of  New  Humpslure  had  never 
been  witnessed  or  enjoyed.  It  is  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  and 
cherished,  especially  so,  since  we  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  him, 
whoso  memory,  in  after  days,  will  be  respected  and  honored,  and 
whose  £Bmie  will  have  for  itself  a  monument  m  the  hearts  of  the  Sons 
of  New  Hampshire,  as  perpetual  as  that  monument  on  yonder  height, 
which  there  stands  in  remembrance  of  the  patriotism  of  the  States. 

It  is  quite  enough,  Sir,  Ihat  we  have  gathered  together  here, 
under  such  bright  auspices,  in  such  complete  numbers,  and  for  such 
noble  purposes.  It  is  enough,  that  we  have  lived  to  hear  such 
thrilling  and  soul-stirring  sentiments,  in  behalf  of  Liberty,  from  the 
lips  of  him  wh(Hn  Heaven  has  given  us  to  become  the  great  defend- 
er of  the  Nation,  the  Constitution,  and  liberty. 

Let  us  long  remember  these  great  and  good  principles,  which  our 
distinguished  instructor  has  this  day  taught  us,  and  let  us  bear  them 
hence,  to  disseminate  throughout  the  world,  and  to  bless  man  and 
humanity. 

After  referring  to  the  subUmity  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  New 
Hampslure,  and  to  the  particular  fietct,  that  a  very  near  relative  of 
Mr.  Abbotf  s  was  the  proprietor  of  Ihe  principal  part  of  Mount 
Washington,  and  to  its  being  the  *^  tallest "  kind  of  land  in  all  New 
England,  he  offered  the  following  sentiment:  — 

Mount  Washington  and  ow  National  Constitution !  —  The  fonner  is  the 
work  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe ;  the  latter,  the  pttxlnct  of  homan 
intellect,  framed  to  protect  that  spirit  of  Libertv,  which  was  bom  in  man,  and 
is  natural  to  man,  and  can  only  be  extinguished  when  the  heart  of  humanity 
shall  cease  to  beat    May  they  each  endure  together  and  forever. 

Volunteer : 

New  EampMrel'^'ki  has  been  said  that  she  ezportB  nothing  but  ^  Oranite 
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and  Ice,''  but  ibe  specimens,  here  on  ecdiibitioii  to-daj,  prore  tiiat  she  is  not  be- 
hind the  age  in  her  ^  domestic  industry !*  Therefore,  may  her  "  Granite  "  sons, 
with  their  lenses  of  ^  Ice,"  so  concentrate  the  light  of  liberty,  that  ere  long  the 
sun  will  not  rise  upon  the  palace  of  a  tyrant  or  the  cot  of  a  slave. 

[Load  Cheers.] 
By  a  New  Hampshire  Ladj : 

New  HampMre  I —  May  she  continue  to  send  forth  '<  shining  lights  "  to  be  the 
pride  of  her  sister  States,  and  neyer  be  unmindful  of  the  genius  and  learning 
that  remains. 

By  Richard  Natter : 

Our  Mothers  I —  Our  first  and  our  firmest  friends;  their  early  precepts  and 
example  have  been  a  safe  and  constant  guide.  Their  fidelity  of  trust,  afieo- 
tionate  care  and  solicitude  fi>r  our  early  and  subsequent  happiness  and  wel&re, 
ceases  only  with  their  Uves.  May  they  never  be  forgotten  by  their  Sons,  but, 
to  the  end  of  our  lives,  be  gratefuUy  remembered  and  substantially  acknowl- 
edged, as  oaijirstf  most  valued,  9xA  firmest  friends, 

ByDr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith: 

NaJtioes  of  New  Hampshire! — Better  to  have  been  bom  on  a  graniU  led 
than  not  bom  at  alL 

A  SONG. 

BT  B.  B.  ntBKca. 

J»r.— *•  re  Marine  of  Engkmd:' 

Te  sons  of  old  New  Hampshire, 

I  greet  ye  one  and  all  ? 
Te  brothers  of  my  Granite  hpme 

May  blessings  round  you  fidL 
Assembled  now  to  honor  her. 

Recall  her  name  of  old  I 
Let  the  fame  of  each  name 

In  thunder  shoots  be  told ; 

While  the  toast,  and  glee,  and  song  go  round, 
In  thunder  shouts  be  told ! 

Stark  I  like  onr  granite  mountains. 

Unmoved,  in  native  pride, 
He  stood  before  the  hostile  hosts. 

And  all  their  power  defied  I 
Huzza  for  Stark,  and  Bennington, 

Where  back,  war's  tide  he  rolled ; 
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Let  the  fame  of  his  name 
In  thunder  shoats  be  told ; 

While  the  toast,  and  glee,  and  song  go  round, 
In  thunder  shouts  be  told. 

And  CiLLET  I  bravest  of  the  brave, 

'Till  the  last  field  was  won ; 
The  whole  broad  Nation,  could  not  boast 

A  truer  hearted  son  I 
First  in  the  fight,  and  last  to  yield, 

Among  those  men  of  old. 
Let  the  fame  of  his  name 

In  thunder  shouts  be  told ; 

While  the  toast,  and  glee,  and  song  go  round. 
In  thunder  shouts  be  told. 

Our  Bartlett,  Whipple,  Thornton,  names 

On  freedom's  glorious  scroll  I 
Thej  cannot  be  forgotten,  while 

Time's  wheels  shall  onward  roll ; 
We  pledge  them  here,  in  bumpers  bright. 

And  dear  their  memories  hold. 
Let  the  fame  of  each  name 

In  thunder  shouts  be  told ; 

JVhile  the  toast,  and  glee,  and  song  go  round, 
In  thunder  shouts  be  told. 

And  Pierce  !  a  name  at  which  each  hearty 

With  patriotism  may  bum ; 
^  A  true,  good  man,  and  brave  as  good," 

Inscribe  upon  his  urn. 
Within  our  very  heart  of  hearts, 

His  memory  we  enfold. 
While  the  fame  of  his  name 

In  thunder  shouts  is  told ; 

While  the  toast,  and  glee,  and  song  go  round, 
In  thunder  shouts  is  told. 


On,  on  they  come  in  long  array, 
And  hosts  our  memories  fill ; 
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The  ancient  fathers  of  oar  race, 

Those  men  of  iron  will  I 
They  gave  us  Freedom,  better  far 

Than  legacies  of  gold  I 
Let  the  fame  of  each  name 
In  thunder  shouts  be  told ; 

While  the  toast,  and  glee,  and  song  go  round, 
In  thunder  shouts  be  told  I 

The  heavens  are  bright  with  points  of  light. 

We  cannot  name  each  star,  — 
But  brighter,  in  the  heaven  of  heavens, 

Our  constellations  are ! 
Their  memory,  then,  New  Hampshire's  dead ! 

The  learned,  the  brave,  the  bold. 
Let  the  fame  of  each  name 

In  thunder  shouts  be  told ; 

While  the  toast,  and  glee,  and  song  go  round. 
In  thunder  shouts  be  told ! 

Our  granite  race  are  every  where^ 

Where  man  can  find  employ ; 
If  ever  man  was  in  the  moon, 

*T  was  a  New  Hampshire  boy. 
If  we  could  find,  who  thus  aloft. 

Has  gone  and  left  the  fold. 
We  'd  let  the  fame  of  his  name 

In  thunder  shouts  be  told ; 

While  the  toast,  and  glee,  and  song  went  round, 
In  thunder  shouts  be  told. 

By  John  Foster : 

New  Hampshire  Mothers! — May  we  ever  hold  their  names  in  affectionate 
remembrance  I 

By  G.  C.  Holman : 

The  Grand  Monadnock! — *<  May  its  shadow  never  be  leas." 

By  Joseph  Dowe : 

"  New  Hampshire  Came-oulers  /  " — May  tfaey  never  aasomo  a  worse  aq>ect 
than  to-day. 
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Volunteer : 


There  are  breezes  among  the  Hills  of  New  Hampsliire,  but  from  whence 
come  the  Oales  t 

Mr.  Gale,  a  son  of  New  Hampshire,  six  feet  two  inches  in  height, 
responded,  that  he  came  to  the  Festival  to  hear  and  see,  and  not  to 
be  gazed  at,  or  to  make  a  speech.  He  thanked  his  firiends  for  their 
kind  remembrance  of  him. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Bell  proposed  that  the  following  be  song,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


TO  THE  SONS  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IN  BOSTON, 

THIS  SONG  IS  DBPIGATED  BT  THEIB  OBEDIENT  SBBYANT. 

Air :  —  **AvId  Lang  Syne,** 

A  blessing  on  our  native  hills, 

And  valleys  rich  and  fair, 
Washed  by  a  thousand  merry  rills, 

That  smile  and  sparkle  there ; 
We  Ve  climbed  her  rugged  mountains  lone, 

And  seen  her  rivers  glide 
In  swelling  grandeur  rolling  oo, 

To  join  old  Ocean's  tide. 

Her  waving  fields  and  busy  mills. 

Our  fathers'  skill  attest, 
Her  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 

In  living  pastures  rest. 
There  lies  the  grave-yard,  cold  and  drear. 

Where  many  a  tear  was  shed 
Cer  youthful  firiends  we  buried  there. 

To  memory  never  dead. 

Her  rocks  and  woods,  her  lakes  and  floods. 

Her  hills  and  vaUeys  green. 
To  us  shine  &irer  than  the  realms 

Across  the  Jordan  seen. 
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And  then,  among  those  hills  of  ours. 

The  maids  and  matrons  there, 
Like  Sharon's  rose  amid  the  flowers, 

Are  fairest  of  the  fair. 

O'er  every  sea  her  sons  go  forth, 

In  every  clime  are  known, 
From  regions  of  the  frozen  North, 

To  Egypt's  burning  zone. 
But,  like  the  wanderers  o'er  the  main, 

Who  seek  the  Northern  Star, 
Their  hearts  still  turn  to  home  again. 

That  Granite  State  afar. 

A  blessing  on  our  native  hills. 

And  valleys  rich  and  fair, 
Washed  by  a  thousand  merry  rills. 

That  smile  and  sparkle  there. 
We  've  climbed  her  rugged  mountains  lone. 

And  seen  her  rivers  glide, 
In  swelling  grandeur  rolling  on, 

To  join  old  Ocean's  tide. 

Volunteer : 

Lavfs  Master  Mason  !  —  Physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  a  giant :  not  a 
native,  but  one  whom  New  Hampshire  perfected,  ere  she  sent  him  to  shed  his 
evening  glory  npon  cor  horizon : — may  his  granite-bom  descendants  emulate 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestor. 

By  Thomas  Simmons,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

Keene^  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  County  of  Cheshire  ! — As  long  as  it 
shall  be  watered  by  the  Ashuelot,  or  the  Monadnock  shall  keep  her  watch-tower 
in  the  distance,  so  long  shall  the  hearts  of  her  children,  in  whatever  clime  or 
country,  "  warm  to  the  Tartan  !" 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  it  was 

Reiolvedy  That  when  this  meeting  adjourn  it  be  to  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  that  it  then  be 
called  together  by  such  of  its  present  officers  as  may  then  be  living. 

By  NiNiAN  C.  Bbtton,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

While  we  remember  the  place  of  our  birth,  let  us  not  forget  the  place  where 
we  have  so  long  and  so  happily  resided.  ,  , 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  VOICE :  A  CALL  TO  THE  FESTIVAL. 

BT  A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MECHANIC. 

'Hark  I  't  is  New  Hampshire's  voice  we  bear, 

But  not  in  dread  as  erst  it  spoke, 
When  trouble's  clouds  were  hovering  near, 

And  o'er  her  hills  in  terror  broke ; 

When  the  fierce  savage  lit  the  flame 

With  hands  dyed  red  in  human  life, 
And  mortal  woe  made  loud  acclaim 

Amid  the  din  of  midnight  strife. 

Not  now  as  when  with  wrong  oppressed 

Her  heroes  buckled  on  the  sword. 
Bared  to  their  country's  foes  their  breast. 

And  in  its  cause  their  life-blood  poured ; 

Not  now  as  when  her  battle  peal 

Gave  fierce  defiance  to  the  foe. 
And,  right-impelled,  the  gleaming  steel 

Smote  quick  and  strong  the  avenging  blow. 

Her  summons  ne'er  was  given  in  vain ; 

An  answering  note  from  hill  and  glen 
Echoed  on  many  a  battle  plain 

In  mighty  deeds  of  gallant  men. 

The  voice  we  hear  breathes  not  of  war. 

Nor  aught  of  terror  doth  impart ; 
It  tells  no  tale  delight  to  mar. 

Nor  thrills  with  anguished  doubt  the  heart 

Like  music  notes,  that  call  to  peace. 

It  bids  us  to  her  courts  repair. 
For  one  brief  hour  to  find  release 

From  worldly  strife  and  turmoil  there. 

To  joy  in  memory  of  the  past, 

To  brush  away  the  dust  of  years. 
To  bring  back  scenes  too  fair  to  last. 

Oft  wakened  with  regretful  tears ; 
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And  times  when  deeds  of  after  date 
Were  shadowed  in  each  boyish  plan. 

Revealing  in  the  child's  estate 
The  mighty  promise  of  the  man. 

Contrasted  with  the  sordid  cares 
That  chill  our  heart  and  dull  our  joy, 

How  bright  and  beautiful  compares 
The  blessed  season  of  the  boy. 

Mother  I  we  hear  thy  kindly  voice, 
We  fling  discordant  feelings  by ; 

Brother  with  brother  shall  rejoice, 
And  at  thy  summons  gladly  fly. 

We  pledge  thee  fondly,  and  the  toast 
Each  breast  wiUi  warm  emotion  fills :  - 

<<  The  good  old  State  we  love  the  most, 
Enthroned  upon  her  thousand  hills !'' 


OLDEST  SON  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Oldest  Son  of  New  Hampshire,  who  attended  the  Festival, 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Gregg,  18  Leverett  street.  He  was  bom  in 
Peterboro',  New  Hampshire,  in  1772,  and  has  resided  in  Boston 
constantly  for  the  last  half  century.  Among  the  first  settlers  in 
his  native  town,  were  his  mother  and  father.  The  latter,  subse- 
quently known  as  Major  Samuel  Gregg,  was  a  native  of  London- 
derry. Joining,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  the  English  army 
in  the  old  French  war,  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Lotdsburg,  and  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  with  the  brave  Gen.  Wolfe,  whose  great 
victory  there,  united  the  Canadas  to  the  British  Empire.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  refused  to  act  under  his  commission 
of  Lieutenant  in  the  King's  service,  took  up  arms  for  his  country- 
men, and,  with  his  wife,  who  was  bom  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
staked  all  for  the  cause  of  Independence.  The  following,  related 
by  their  son,  the  present  Samuel  Gregg,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
necessities  and  toils  of  some  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Granite 
State.    "My  parents  planted  themselves  m  Peterboro',"  remarked 
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Mr.  G.,  ^^  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gontoocook.  At  that  period  there  was  not  a  settler  nor  a  single 
improvement  between  their  house  and  Canada ;  and  it  was  years 
afterwards,  before  they  had  one  neighbor^  and  for  a  long  time  but 
one,  between  them  on  the  North,  and  the  boundaries  of  that  Prov- 
ince. On  a  cold  winter's  day,  my  mother  threw  on  her  cloak  of 
scarlet  cloth,  such  as  the  great-great-grandmothers  of  the  rising 
generation  were  then  accustomed  to  wear,  and,  with  her  husband, 
went  out  upon  the  ice  down  the  Gontoocook,  to  see  tbe  family  of 
their  nearest  northern  neighbor  in  Antrim,  twelve  miles  off  by 
land,  and  some  fifteen  by  the  river.  They  arrived  about  noon,  but 
found  their  neighbor,  Mr.  James  Aiken,  had  gone  with  his  wife,  to 
make  a  call,  on  some  of  their  relatives  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
distant  at  the  East.  Miss  Aiken,  their  little  daughter,  then  about 
twelve  years  old,  made  a  cup  of  tea  for  my  mother.  After  which, 
the  two  disappointed  travellers  retraced  their  steps  over  the  ice  to 
their  dwelling,  which  they  reached  in  the  evening.  That  night, 
there  fell  a  rain  so  heavy  as  to  break  up  the  frozen  stream ;  and, 
had  they  not  returned  as  they  did,  they  could  not  have  reached 
home  for  less  than  four  or  five  weeks,  as  there  were  no  roads,  and 
the  snow  was  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  the  woods.  In  those  days 
there  was  not  a  cart  nor  a  vehicle  on  wheels,  nor  a  highway  in  the 
whole  town  of  Peterboro' ;  and  my  ancestor  was  obliged  to  take 
his  grain  four  miles  to  mill,  and  bring  the  meal  back  upon  a  rude 
car,  composed  of  poles,  fastened  lengthways  to  a  cross-piece,  the 
front  being  elevated  by  the  oxen,  and  the  rear  drawn  over  the 
ground,  somewhat  like  a  sled." 

Retiring  from  the  Hall,  towards  the  close  of  the  Festival,  and  re- 
minding some  friends  of  the  trials,  sufferings,  denials,  and  fortitude 
of  those  who  first  founded  his  native  State,  he  furnished  the  follow- 
ing sentiment : — 

Tlie  First  Settlers  of  New  Hampshire! —  Their  privations  and  rirtues  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  natives  of  the  Granite  State. 
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THE  OLD  GRANITE  STATE.  — A  SONG. 

BT  MBS.  SARAH  JOSEPHA  HALE. 

Our  world  has  a  wonderful  story, 

A  story  as  new  as  her  name ; 
Each  State  brings  its  guerdon  of  glory, 

To  build  up  her  Temple  of  Fame, 
But  Architects  know  as  they  plan  it, — 

This  Temple  of  Liberty's  home, 
No  stuff  is  so  sure  as  the  Granite, 

To  last  through  the  ages  to  come. 

And  so  from  our  mountains  we  quarry, 

The  strong  living  blocks  as  they  stand ; 
Aiud  scarce  may  we  pause  for  the  hurry, 

That 's  urging  them  over  our  land. 
Our  land,  you  will  find  if  you  scan  it. 

The  Middle,  the  South,  and  the  West, 
Among  its  proud  pillars  of  Granite, 

Our  mountains  have  furnished  the  best. 

But  here  in  this  lap  of  the  ocean, 

Our  strength  and  our  glory  appear ; 
The  world  may  run  wild  in  commotion. 

And  Nations  fall  fainting  with  fear : 
The  ship  Constitution,  we  '11  man  it. 

And  place  the  Expounder  on  deck. 
And  firm  as  our  mountains  of  Granite, 

We  '11  stand  in  the  battle  or  wreck. 

Then  hail  to  the  beautiful  places. 

Our  homes  in  the  old  Granite  State ! 
Her  sons,  'mid  the  struggle  of  races. 

Will  never  be  laggards  or  late : 
And  happy  as  when  we  began  it. 

May  life  lose  its  last  ling'ring  sand. 
And  deeds  worth  engraving  on  Granite, 

Ennoble  each  name  in  our  Band. 
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By  T.  W.  Bancroft : 

Sons  of  New  Hampshire  ! — So  long  as  our  hearts  beat,  and  onr  breasts  glow 
with  emotions,  maj  we  cherish  in  our  memory  the  State  that  gave  us  birth. 

By  Levi  Bartlett : 

This  Family  Gathering! — May  it  prove  as  useful  to  us  as  the  occasion  is 
pleasant  and  gratifying. 

By  Mr.  Batchelder : 

The  Daughters  of  New  Hampshire  I — Pure  as  her  mountain  streams,  &ir 
as  her  fertile  plains ;  would  that  they  had  been  with  us  at  this  joyous  FestivaL 

By  J.  W.  S. : 

The  Eloquence  of  the  Switzerland  of  New  England! —  The  rival  in  wisdom 
to  the  Grerman,  in  elegance  to  the  Italian,  in  majesty  to  the  Spanish,  in  bril- 
liancy to  the  English,  will  be  presented  to  the  world  by  the  French. 

By  Jas.  French: 

The  Statesmen  of  New  Hampshire  ! —  The  Corinthian  pillars  of  the  Temple 
of  American  Freedom ;  they  are  the  test  of  what  is  noble  in  patriotism,  dignified 
in  character,  and  pure  in  principle. 

By  David  Bryant: 

77ie  Settlers  of  New  Hampshire  ! — The  first  in  New  England  to  cultivate  the 
potato,  and  manufacture  linen.  May  ihey  be  remembered  with  respect  while 
the  vegetable  or  the  fiibric  is  useful. 

By  N.  Gale : 

The  Old  Oramte  State! — Her  voice  in  the  national  councils  and  her  arm  in 
the  battle-field  will  never  be  forgotten  while  she  can  point  to  such  sons  as 
Webster,  Woodbury,  and  McNiel  to  illustrate  her  greatness,  her  patriotism, 
and  her  military  g^ry. 

By  Charles  L.  Woodbury : 

Portsmouth  !  —  Trade,  Commerce,  and  the  Fisheries  were  the  objects  of  her 
Pilgrim  Fathers ;  her  absent  sons  rejoice  at  her  prosperity,  and  send  assurance 
that,  wander  where  we  may,  our  hearts  still  linger  amid  the  pleasant  memories 
of  our  boyhood's  home- 
By  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith : 
The  Bells  of  New  Han^hire!  —  Let  us  hear  them  ring  a  meny  peaL 
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Voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Bell,  ihat  we  adjourn  after 
smging  this 

ORIGINAL    HYMN. 

BT  JL  L1J>T  OF  BOSTON. 

Jkme:—8t.  Martin* $. 

Father,  Divine !  we  raise  our  hearts 

With  gratitude  to  Thee ; 
In  all  the  joy  this  day  imparts, 

Thy  love  we  fain  would  see. 

One  common  birth-right  do  we  share, 

One  common  lineage  own ; 
And  all,  supported  by  thy  care, 

Depend  on  Thee  alone. 

Then  bless  this  hour,  this  festive  board. 

And  this  our  social  cheer ; 
And  in  Thy  Book  of  Life  record, 

Each  name  that's  enter'd  here. 
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The  Committee  on  Invitations  sent  Letters  to  many  distinguished 
"  Song  of  New  Hampshire/*  from  whom  the  following  replies 
were  received :  — 

[From  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Senator  from  Mchigan.] 

Deteoit,  Oct.  30,  1849. 
Gentlemen: 

I  wish  I  could  accept  your  invitation  to  attend  the  Festival  of 
the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  held  at  Boston,  on  the  seventh 
of  November.  But  I  cannot,  though  my  heart  wiU  be  with  you 
on  that  interesting  occasion.  Interesting  to  you,  but  much  more  so 
to  those  who  long  since  left  their  native  State,  and  whom  the  acci- 
dents of  life  have  removed  far  from  her  borders.  The  second  half 
century  has  commenced  since  I  became  an  emigrant  from  my  own 
home,  and  my  father's  home,  and  sought  that  land  of  promise  in  the 
then  distant  West,  which  has  been  to  me,  as  to  so  many  others,  a 
land  of  performance.  But  though  I  may  have  too  often  neglected, 
yet  I  have  never  forgotten  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  virtue,  which 
I  learned  in  our  father-land,  and  to  which  I  owe  much  of  the  suc- 
cess, undeserved  on  my  part,  which  has  attended  me  through  life. 
There  are  climates  more  genial,  and  regions  less  rugged  than  the 
land  of  our  birth  presents :  but  the  sun  shines  upon  no  country 
where  human  nature  is  more  elevated,  or  where  the  social  condition 
is  higher  or  happier.  After  an  absence  of  thirty-three  years, 
and  after  taking  my  part  in  the  foundation  of  an  empire  in  the 
Western  forest,  one  of  the  proudest  victories  man  has  ever  gained, 
over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  I  revisited  my  native  town,  and  I  left 
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it,  satisfied  that  yirtue,  and  intelligence,  and  domestic  happiness, 
depend  little  upon  natural  adrantages,  and  that,  in  these  elements  of 
prosperity,  social  and  political,  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire  may 
fear  no  comparison  hetvreen  their  native  State,  and  the  most  favored 
regions  of  the  earth. 

Joining  you  in  those  feelings  of  pride  and  attachment,  which  the 
remembrance  of  the  land  of  our  ancestors  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
around  your  festive  board, 

I  am,  as  you  are,  ever  among  the  grateful 

Sons  of  New  Hampshire, 

LEWIS  CASS. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Esq.,  and  others,  Committee,  &c.  &c 


[From  Eon.  Gbobqb  Eyanb,  ex-Senator  from  Maine.] 

Gardiner,  Nov.  6, 1849. 
Gentlbmen  : 

I  have  omitted,  until  this  time,  to  reply  to  jour  obli^g  &yor  of 
the  25th  ult.,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  would  be  in  mj  power 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  which  jou  have  honored  me.  I  am  now  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  forego  that  gratification,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  professional  engagements. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  me,  and  beUeve  me, 

With  great  regard. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

GEORGE  EVANS. 

How.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,       )  ^.    .,^  r^^mitt^  a^ 
CHARLES  G.  GREENE,  Esq.  J  ^^  *^"*®"»  Committee,  &c. 


[From  Hon.  John  A-  Dix,  ex-Senator  from  New  York.] 

New  York,  Nov.  5,  1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

Were  it  not  for  business,  which  requires  my-  attention  in  this 
city  during  the  present  week,  I  should  take  great  pleasure  in 
accepting  your  mvitation  to  attend  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New 
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Hampshire,  in  Boston,  on  the  seventh  inst.  As  a  native  of  that  enter- 
prising and  patriotic  State,  I  can  never  cease  to  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  her  prosperity  and  her  good  name,  or  in  those, 
in  whose  sight,  as  in  my  own,  her  soil  is  consecrated  as  the  last 
resting-place  of  their  ancestors  and  kindred.  The  gratification  of 
uniting  with  you  to  commemorate  our  common  birth-place,  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  you,  whose 
names  are  connected  with  some  of  my  earliest  recollections.  Nothing 
but  imperious  necessity  should  prevent  me  from  sharing  your  fes- 
tivities :  and,  with  my  regrets,  I  beg  you  to  accept  for  yourselves, 
and  to  tender  to  your  assembled  friends,  my  cordial  salutations. 
I  am.  Gentlemen,  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

JOHN  A.  DIX. 

Messrs.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  GEORGE  WM.  GORDON, 

CHARLES  G.  GREENE,  ISAAC  O.  BARNES, 

J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  JOHN  P.  HEALY, 

CHARLES  A.  WELLS,  FLETCHER  WEBSTER. 
C.  B.  GOODRICH, 


[From  Bon,  Moses  Norris,  Jr.,  Senator  Jrom  New  Hampshire,] 

Manchester,  N.  H.  Oct.  26, 1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

Tour  kind  favor  of  the  25th  inst.  has  been  received.  I  feel 
highly  honored  and  gratified  with  your  complimentary  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
held  in  your  city  on  the  seventh  of  November.  With  great  pleasure 
I  shall  endeavor  to  avail  myself  of  the  honor  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

M.  NORRIS. 

To  M.  P.  WILDER,  Esq^  and  others.  Committee  of  Inritation. 
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[FVom  Bon,  Chabubs  H.  Athebtoh,  aged  75,  ex-Member  of  CongreBs^from  N.  H.] 

Amherst,  N.  H.,  Oct.  29, 1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  card  of 
admission,  and  your  letter  of  invitation  to  attend  the  ^^  Festival  of 
the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire."  On  no  occasion  have  I  more  sensibly 
felt  the  regret  of  saying,  that  circumstances  forbid  my  mingling  in 
crowded  assemblages,  and  impose  upon  me  the  propriety  of  declin- 
ing to  accept  your  invitation.  The  Festival,  and  the  manner  and 
objects  of  its  getting  up,  have  my  hearty  approval,  and  it  would  give 
jqe  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  unite  in  this  celebration 
with  the  Sons  of  my  native  State,  many  of  whom  I  personally  know 
and  highly  respect.  They  deservedly  bear  an  honorable  part  in  all 
the  business,  social,  civil,  and  religious  relations  of  life  in  Boston  and 
its  Commonwealth. 

May  this  Festival,  by  its  annual  celebration,  sensibly  cherish  and 
strengthen  our  social  affections  and  ties  of  brotherhood.  May  it 
improve  and  raise  the  standard  of  character  in  "  The  Sons  of  New 
Hampshire,"  till  that  character  shall  be  as  conspicuous,  elevated, 
and  enduring  as  her  own  White  Mountains  and  Granite  Hills. 
May  the  Patronymic,  "  Son  of  New  Hampshire,"  be  a  passport  to 
respect  and  confidence  the  world  over. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  with  every  sentiment  of  respect. 
Your  ob't  servant, 

C.  H.  ATHERTON. 

To  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Esq^  and  others,  Committee,  &c. 


[From  Hon,  Chables  G.  Athbktoic,  ex-Senator  from  New  Hampshire,] 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Nov.  6,  1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  invitation  to  the  "  Festival  of  the 
Sons  of  Now  Hampshire,"  with  which  you  have  kindly  honored  me. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  present  on  an  occasion  which  promises  to  be 
so  gratifying,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  talent,  enterprise,  and  worth, 
which  have  emanated  from  our  native  State,  and  so  interesting,  on 
account  of  all  the  friendly  and  fraternal  sentiments  and  associations 
it  will  tend  to  awaken  and  confirm. 
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But  I  regret  to  saj,  that  professional  engagements  compel  me  to 
deny  myself  that  gratification. 

I  am^  with  great  respect. 

Tour  friend  and  servant, 

C.  G.  ATHERTON. 

To  MABSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Esq.,  and  others,  Committee,  &c. 


[From  Gen,  James  Millbs.] 

Temple,  N.  H.  Nov.  2,  1849. 
Gentlemen: 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  polite  invitation  to  attend 
the  ^^  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire.'' 

While  ilo  occasion  could  more  warmly  enlist  all  my  sympatiiies 
and  feelmgs,  or  urge  me  so  strongly  to  disregard  all  ordinary  rea- 
sons or  apolo^es  for  absence  from  festivities  so  grateful  to  me, 
merging  as  they  will,  all  other  feelings  and  motives  but  those  of 
honoring  our  native  State,  and  the  free  communion  and  unrestrained 
social  intercourse  of  her  Sons,  it  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  am 
0(»npelled,  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  still  more,  by  those  of  dis- 
ease, to  decline  the  honor  of  your  invitation. 

Hopng,  Gentiemen,  that  the  occasion  may  be  one,  in  all  its  cir- 
exunstances,  of  unalloyed  happmess  to  all,  forming,  cherishing,  and 
strengthening  all  the  Idndly,  generous,  and  social  feeling?  and  IxHids, 
which  should  ever  unite  the  Sons  of  tiie  old  Granite  State, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  Gentiemen, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

JAMES  MILLER. 
I  beg  leave  to  oSer  as  a  sentiment : 

The  Sons  of  New  Hampshire  t — Whfle  they  cling  with  filial  reverence  and 
devotion  to  the  State  of  their  birth,  may  their  love  of  coantiy  and  their  patri« 
otism  embrace  the  whole  country  as  "  One  and  inseparable." 

To  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Esq.,  and  others,  Committee,  &c. 
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[Fhm  Prof.  Charles  B.  Haddock.] 

Dartmouth  College,  Nov.  6, 1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  a  previous  engagement  to  deliver  a 
discourse  on  an  important  public  occasion,  at  the  same  time,  will 
prevent  me  from  accepting  your  polite  invitation  to  me  to  be  present 
at  the  New  Hampshire  Festival,  on  the  seventh  instant. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  more  because  it  deprives  me 
of  the  opportunity,  which  the  occasion  would  doubfless  have  pre- 
sented, for  me  to  express,  in  behalf  of  the  College,  the  interest  we 
all  take  m  the  Festival,  and  the  sympathy  we  feel  in  the  enterprise 
and  prosperity  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  whether  in  their 
native  State  or  out  of  it.  Nothing  of  moment  to  them  is  indi£ferent 
to  us ;  their  honorable  objects,  their  intelligent  industry,  their  hardy 
virtues,  their  love  of  liberty  and  of  learning,  their  arduous  strug- 
gles in  the  great  common  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity ;  in  all  these 
we  honor  them,  and  deem  ourselves  honored. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  a  word  for  the 
College,  the  poor  dumb  mother  of  Eloquence,  whose  sons  must  speak 
for  her,  whose  sons  do  speak  for  her,  as  you  know,  Gentlemen,  as 
the  country  and  the  world  knows,  with  an  eloquence  unsurpassed. 
Could  I  have  been  present,  I  should  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
say  something  in  her  behalf.  For,  littie  as  I  have  done  to  augment 
her  usefubess,  or  extend  her  fame,  it  is  now  more  than  thirty  years 
that  I  have  been  nourished  in  her  bosom  with  a  parental  indulgence. 

The  College  of  our  native  State,  Gentiemen,  has  been,  from  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  State,  as  prominent  and  as  re- 
markable a  geographical  feature  of  New  Hampshire,  as  her  moun- 
tains themselves. 

It  is  now  just  eighiy  years  since  Dartmouth  College  was  founded; 
the  only  College  of  the  State ;  she  has,  it  is  hoped,  fostered  every 
great  interest,  and  elevated  the  whole  character  of  our  people. 
Through  the  liberal  professions,  the  Academies  and  public  Schools, 
her  influence,  on  the  spirit  of  society,  we  trust,  has  been  salutary 
and  constant.  Not  a  man  has  lived  in  the  State,  or  emigrated 
from  it,  who  can  be  ssdd  to  owe  nothing  to  her.  The  atmosphere 
he  breathed  m  his  youth  was  more  salubrious ;  the  influences  about 
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him,  aU  kindlier  and  more  ennobling  for  the  labors  and  sacrifices 
of  the  great  founder  of  a  school  in  the  wilderness.  Planting  a 
College,  with  his  own  hands,  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization, 
the  apostolic  Wheelock  became  the  benefactor  of  the  whole  State, 
and  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

Of  the  success  of  his  generous  and  far-sighted  undertaking,  I 
need  say  no  more  than  to  ask  you  to  look  at  its  fruits,  in  our  whole 
system  of  popular  instruction,  which  has  given  to  the  State,  and  to 
the  country,  so  much  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  useful  mind, 
80  much  of  professional  ability,  of  sterUng  statesmanship,  and  of 
vigorous  eloquence.  In  behalf  of  our  only  seat  of  learning,  this 
north-star  in  our  firmament  of  letters,  permit  me  to  congratu- 
late the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire  in  Boston  and  vicmity,  on  the 
happy  idea,  orig^lated  by  them,  of  a  State  Festival  abroad,  at  which 
the  common  recollections  of  their  native  place  may  be  brightened, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  State  they  have  left  increased,  without 
diminishing  their  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth, 
by  wluch  ttiey  have  been  adopted. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  as  a  sentiment : 

New  Hampshire  Mind! — The  only  product  of  the  State,  which,  though  often 
parted  with,  is  never  alienated. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

With  great  consideration  and  esteem. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  B.  HADDOCK. 

To  MS88R8.  MABSHALL  P.  WILDER,  and  others, 
Committee  of  InvitatioiL 
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[FVom  Hon.  Wiuxuc  Pluhbb,  aged  91,  ex-Chvermr  of  New  Eampakire,] 

Eppino,  Novbmbee  8, 1849. 
Gbntlembn  : 

I  have  received  your  invitation  to  attend  the  Festival  of  the  Sons 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  holden  at  Boston,  on  the  seventh  instant. 
It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  if  the  state  of  mj  health  would 
permit,  to  be  with  you  on  that  occasion.  But  the  ii^rmities  of  age 
press  heavily  upon  me  ;  the  penalty,  which  few  escape,  who  much 
outlive  the  threescore  years  and  ten,  fixed  by  the  Psakmst  as  the 
ordinary  period  of  human  life.  Even  0:ie  fourscore  years,  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  labor  and  sorroWy  to  the  few  by  whom  they  are 
attained,  I  have  not  only  reached,  but  have  left  them,  long  since, 
behind  me,  in  my  progress  of  life.  Age,  then,  and  its  consequent 
debility,  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  attending  the  meeting,  to  which 
you  invite  me.  Z  do  not  the  less  sympathize  with  you  in  the  ob- 
jects of  that  meeting.  Bom  in  Massachusetts,  I  feel  for  the  old 
Bay  State  the  veneration  of  a  true  son  for  a  worthy  parent ;  and 
it  is  among  your  best  claims  on  my  regard,  that  you,  Gentlemen^ 
and  those  for  whom  on  this  occasion  you  act,  have,  in  various  ways, 
and  in  many  walks  of  life,  done  such  high  honor,  and  rendered 
such  true  service  to  the  State  of  your  adoption  and  of  my  nativity. 
But,  though  bom  in  Massachusetts,  I  have  been  for  more  than 
eighty  years  an  inhabitant  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  you  may  well 
believe  that  I  cherish  for  her  the  respect  to  which  her  many  virtues 
entitle  her,  and  feel,  far  more  strongly  than  I  can  express,  the 
deep  gratitude  which  her  favors  shown  to  me,  in  years  now  long 
departed,  have  written  on  my  heart.  For  her  hardy,  virtuous, 
and  intelligent  sons,  whether  remsdning  in  their  native  homes,  or 
see^g  fame  and  fortune  in  other  regions,  I  can  indulge  no  bet- 
ter wifib,  than  that  they  may  prove  their  trae  descent  from  a  noble 
stem,  by  conduct  worthy  of  their  birth  and  nurture  in  the  Granite 
State. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  PLUMER. 

To  the  Committee  of  InyitatioD. 
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[FVom  Eon.  Samubl  Bbll,  ex-Senator  Jromy  and  eT-G<wernor  of  New  Baaqmhtre^ 
fcrmerhf  Jvdge  of  the  Superior  Ckmrt] 

Chester,  Nov.  1, 1849. 
Gentlemen: 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  Festival  of  the 
Sonsof  New  Hampshire,  at  Boston,  on  the  seventh  instant,  to  which 
you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  give  me  an  invitation.  Mj  feeble 
state  of  health  alone  will  prevent  mj  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  those  whom  I  so  much  esteem  and  honor. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  most  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  BELL. 

To  Hon.  MAHSHALL  P.  WILDER,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Invitation. 


[Ihm  JERi  ExceGency^  Hon.  Samubl  Dihsmoob,  Governor  of  New  EanqMre.] 

Kkbnb,  Nov.  6, 1849. 
Gbntlembn: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
holden  in  Boston,  on  the  seventh  instant. 

I  have  delayed  an  answer  until  this  moment,  in  the  hope  that  I 
nught  be  able  to  pass  by  the  reasons  which  opposed  my  accepting 
it.  I  most  sincerely  regret,  however,  that  I  am  constramed  to  de- 
cline it,  fori  can  conceive  of  no  occasion  more  calculated  to  gratify 
the  just  pride  of  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  or  promising  a  lugher 
degree  of  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment,  than  the  Festival  you 
are  about  to  hold. 

With  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  esteem  and  respect, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  DINSMOOR. 

To  HoH.  MABSHALL  P.  WILDER,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Invitation. 
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[FVom  Hon.  Abthux  Liybsmoiik,  aged  84,  formed^  Chief  Jtutic$  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature  in  New  JSoinpsAire.] 

Plymouth,  N.  H.  Oct.  27, 1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  me  than  the  com- 
plimentarj  ticket,  with  which  I  am  honored,  of  admission  to  the 
Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire.  And  ardent  is  my  desire 
to  participate  with  mj  esteemed  brethren  in  the  rules  and  pleasures 
of  their  Festival.  But  feeble  health,  and  other  ills  to  which  old 
age  is  incident,  render  me  hopeless  of  seeing  Boston  on  the  seventh 
day  of  November.  But  I  will,  on  that  day,  think  only  of  the  Sons 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  their  Festival,  and  be  with  them  in  affec- 
tion and  brotherly  love,  however  distant  in  other  respects.  I  am, 
truly.  Gentlemen,  with  all  my  heart,  the  fnend  and  servant  of  the 
Sons  of  New  Hampshire  in  general,  and  of  their  Committee  of  In- 
vitation in  particular, 

ARTHUR  LIVERMORE. 

To  the  Honorable  Committee  of  Inyitation. 


[Fhm  Eon.  Samxtbl  Applbtoit.] 

Boston,  Nov.  3, 1849. 
Dear  Sir  :  • 

I  have  received  your  polite  note  of  the  29th  ultimo,  advising  me 
that  I  have  been  selected  to  act  as  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Festival,  to  be  holden  at  the  Fitchburg  Station 
House,  on  the  seventh  inst.,  and  inviting  me  to  accept  that  office. 

I  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me  by  this  selec- 
tion. The  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, through  the  proposed  Festival,  are  such  as  meet  my  cordial 
approbation.  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  join  them  in 
the  procession,  and  to  be  present  with  them  at  the  dinner.  I  re- 
gret, however,  that,  by  reason  of  my  great  age,  and  the  lameness 
in  my  limbs,  I  must  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  accepting  the 
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honor  so  politely  tendered,  and  also  of  participating  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  occasion. 

With  the  hope  that  the  celebration  may  be  a  happy  one,  and,  in 
its  results,  folly  realize  the  wishes  of  its  best  friends, 
I  remidn.  Sir,  with  much  respect. 

Tour  firiend  and  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  APPLETON. 

Aged  88  years,  4  months,  and  16  days. 

N.  B.-»Although  I  cannot  have  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  my  native  State,  in  person,  I  respect- 
fully desire  to  be  present  with  them  in  the  following  sentiment, 
which  is  at  your  disposal.     [See  page  48.] 

To  Fletcher  Webster,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Execative  Committee. 

After  reading  the  letter  from  Mr.  Appleton,  Mr.  Webster  pro- 
posed the  following  toast :  — 

"Health  and  prolonged  life  to  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton." 

[Great  applause.] 

[fVom  Hon,  John  Sullivan,  Attorney  General  of  New  Banquhire,] 

Exeter,  Oct.  31, 1849. 
Obntlsmen: 

The  Committee,  of  which  you  [are  members,  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  extend  to  me  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Festival  of 
the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  holden  at  Boston,  on  the 
seventh  of  November  next. 

To  be  present  at  the  Festival,  with  many  men  whose  fame  be- 
longs to  the  world,  chuming  this  State  as  their  birth-place,  must  be 
the  occasion  of  pride,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  every  son  of  New 
Hampshire. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that,  by  reason  of  my  professional  engage- 
ments, I  am  denied  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  honor,  of  bemg 
present  at  tiie  Festival. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.   SULLIVAN. 

To  KARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Esq^  and  other  Gentlemen 
of  the  Committee  of  Invitation. 
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[Fhm  Hon,  Frakklin  Fibros,  ex-Senator  Jwm  New  Hampehin,] 

Court  Room,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Oct.  29, 1849. 
Gentlemen: 

Accept  my  acknowledgments  for  your  polite  invitation  to  be 
present,  November  seventh,  at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  regrets,  that  profes- 
sional engagements  forbid  me  to  hope  to  join  you  on  an  occasion 
that  promises  so  much. 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

FRANK.  PIERCE. 

To  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Esq.,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Invitation. 


[From  Hon,  Edmund  Bubks,  recently  Commissioner  of  PcOentSf  cmd  formerly 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampthire.] 

Washington,  Nov.  5, 1849. 
Gbntlbmen: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
25th  ult.,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  Nevr 
Hampshire,  to  be  holden  in  Boston,  on  the  seventh  instant.  In  reply, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  I  deeply  regret  that  my 
engagements  in  this  city  will  prevent  me  firom  participating  with 
you  in  the  festivities  of  that  interesting  occasion. 

Although  I  am  not  a  native  of  the  old  Granite  State,  I  can  with 
truth  say,  that  I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  which 
forms  her  western  boundary,  in  sight  of  her  picturesque  and  per- 
petual hills;  and  that  I  adopted  her  as  my  mother  immediately  on 
attaining  my  majority,  nineteen  years  ago,  and  now  rejoice  in  the 
proud  distinction  of  bemg  numbered  among  her  Sons.  On  her 
rugged  but  inspiring  soil,  with  timid  hand  and  trembling  heart, 
doubtful  of  the  future,  I  launched  the  bark  of  my  destiny  upon 
the  stream  of  busy  life,  and  whatever  of  success  has  attended  my 
voyage  thus  far,  I  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  friendly  en- 
couragement and  cordial  support  of  her  true  hearted  and  enlight- 
ened people.  They  not  only  susteuned  me  when  I  was  struggling 
against  adverse  fortunes,  and  gave  me  preferments  and  honors,  but 
they  permitted  me  to  choose  from  among  their  idrtuous  daughters, 
my  better  luUfy  and  thus  to  become,  in  trutii  and  by  right,  one  of 
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Although  New  Hampshire  receives  -mth  generous  welcome,  and 
adopts  as  her  own,  the  children  of  her  sister  States,  how  brilliant  is 
the  chaplet  which  her  native  born  sons  have  woven  for  her  brow. 
What  glorious  names  glitter  in  her  coronet.  In  the  Senate,  in  the 
tented  field,  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  fields  of  poesy,  in  the 
busy  marts  of  commerce,  in  the  limitless  world  of  invention,  her 
children  successfully  claim  to  be  equal  among  the  most  eminent. 
Without  recalling  by  name  her  long  array  of  illustrious  dead,  there 
yet  lives  a  Webster,  a  Woodbury,  a  Cass,  a  Dix,  a  Pierce,  a  Mo- 
Niel,  a  Hale,  favored  daughter  of  the  Muses,  and  many  more  that 
might  be  named  in  this  brilliant  category  of  intellect  and  talent. 
In  eloquence,  poetry,  arts,  and  arms,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Oranite  State  fear  not  to  challenge  competition  and  comparison. 
Some  of  her  gifted  children  she  lends  to  the  service  and  the  history 
of  other  States,  and  others  she  keeps  to  adorn  and  illustrate  their 
native  home,  her  own  rugged  hills  and  romantic  valleys. 

And  her  noble  people !  On  no  other  spot  of  the  earth  dwell  more 
virtue,  integrity,  courage,  and  energy.  Among  her  majestic  moun- 
tms,  whose  hoary  heads,  penetrating  the  region  of  perpetual  frosts, 
look  down  upon  the  clouds,  her  sons  and  daughters  contemplate  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  Creator's  works,  and  Religion,  the 
parent  of  virtue  and  the  firm  basis  of  character,  rears  its  altars  in 
their  hearts.  Her  picturesque  scenery,  inspiring  the  imagination, 
and  touching  the  deepest  sympathies  of  the  soul,  lays  the  foundar 
tion  of  just  and  true  sentiments.  And  her  rugged  soil,  demanding 
active  labor  as  the  condition  of  remunerating  fertility,  is  the  stem 
teacher  of  industry,  and  the  rough  but  kind  nurse  of  enterprise. 
And  hence  the  success  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire  in  every 
field  of  adventure  which  they  explore,  and  on  every  spot  which  they 
choose  for  a  habitation. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  oflfer  the  following  sentiment.  [See 
page  57.] 

I  am,  with  the  highest  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDMUND  BURKE. 

T6  BiisssB.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDEB,  and  others, 
Committee,  &c. 
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[fhm  Hon,  B.  B.  Fsbngh.] 

Magnetic  Telegraph  Office, 
City  of  Washington,  Oct.  29, 1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  just  received  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  25th  instant, 
inviting  me  to  attend  the  "  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire," at  Boston,  on  the  seventh  day  of  November  next. 

Nothing  short  of  most  pressing  busmess  engagements  could  pre- 
vent me  from  being  present  on  an  occasion  which  Z  should  so  highly 
enjoy. 

By  the  mail  of  yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from  Harvey  Jewell, 
Esq.,  requesting  me  to  write  a  song  or  a  poem,  for  the  occasion,  and, 
as  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  this  city  to-morrow 
morning,  on  business  connected  with  my  office,  I  have,  almost  im- 
promptu, thrown  into  rhyme  a  few  ideas  which  I  have  dignified 
with  the  title  "A  Song." 

There  may  be  poetry  in  the  telegraph  itself,  and  it  has  been 
beautifully  and  poetically  said, 

**  Along  the  smooth  and  slender  wires 
The  viewless  heralds  run,** 

but  I  assure  you  there  is  none  whatever  in  superintending  the  erec- 
tion of  those  same  wires ;  and,  as  that  is  the  busmess  on  which  I 
am  to  be  engaged  for  some  days  to  come,  I  feared  my  muse  might 
not  be  propitious,  therefore  I  have  seized  the  only  time  at  my  com- 
mand to  woo  her,  and  enclose  the  result  If  you  deem  it  wortiiy 
the  occasion  for  which  it  was  written,  I  shall  be  happy  at  having 
contributed  my  nute ;  if  not,  it  will  make  very  good  cigar  lights ! 
I  give  you  this  sentiment : 

New  Hampshire  ! — Before  my  heart  shall  forget  thee,  it  must  become  harder 
than  thy  granite. 

With  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  remembrance  of  me, 
I  am  the  Committee's  ob't  servant, 

B.  B.  FRENCH, 

To  M.  P.  WILDER,  Esq^ 

of  the  Committee  of  Invitation. 
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[fhm  Bm.  Dr,  Iohabod  Niohols.] 

Portland^  Noyembbb  6, 1849. 
Gentlemen: 

Accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  being  remembered  among  the 
Sons  of  New  Hampslure,  in  the  invitation  you  have  so  politely 
given  me  to  their  approaching  Festival.  If  imperative  duties  had 
not  prevented,  no  one  would  have  united  with  more  pleasure  than 
myself,  in  the  filial  reminiscences  of  that  interesting  occasion ;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  of  affections,  joys,  not  to  be  expressed,  dearer  to 
our  hearts,  if  not  to  our  more  ambitious  feelings,  than  all  which 
Patriotbm  can  tell  of  the  plains  of  Bennington,  where  the  waning 
fortunes  of  the  Revolution  received  their  first  favorable  turn;  or 
the  Pulpit,  of  Brattle  street ;  or  Education ,  of  Exeter;  or  the  Bar, 
the  Bench,  and  the  Gubernatorial  Chair,  of  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished them  in  our  native  State  ;  or,  even  the  Peace  and  the 
Constitution  of  this  Union,  of  him,  who  has  rendered  services  to 
both,  of  which  his  country  and  the  world  will  never  be  forgetful. 

Heaven  bless  your  re-union,  Gentiemen,  and  render  it  worthy  of 
the  best  recollections  of  our  birth-place. 

Most  respectfully,  yours, 

I.  NICHOLS, 

To  MABSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Esq.,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Invitation. 


[From  Hon,  Iohabod  Bastlett,  ex-Memher  of  Congre8$  from  New  Bampthire.] 

Portsmouth,  Oct.  80,  1849. 

OEKTLEBfEN: 

I  have  received  your  polite  note,  of  Oct.  25th,  invitmg  me  to  be 
present  at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
holden  on  Wednesday,  the  seventh  of  November,  and  very  much 
regret,  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  comply  wiUi  your 
invitation. 

WiUi  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ICHABOD  BARTLETT. 

Penmt  me  to  offer  the  following  sentiment  for  the  occasion : — 
^  The  Sons  of  New  Hampshire^'  resident  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity! — Hie 
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mother  of    the  Grachi,  the   old  GTanite  State   still  claims  them  as  her 
jewels. 

To  MABSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Esq.,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Inyitation. 


[FVom  Hon,  Josefh  Hbalt,  ex-3£ember  of  Congress  from  New  HoaupMre.] 

Washington,  N.  H.,  Nov.  8, 1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  have  received  jour  letter  inviting  me  to  bo 
present  at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  hold- 
en  in  Boston,  on  the  seventh  instant. 

It  would  give  me  very  true  pleasure  to  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion, and  meet  the  gentlemen  who  will  assemble  on  that  occasion. 
Among  them,  will  be  many,  no  doubt,  with  whom  I  have  cultivated 
fiiendly  social  relations  for  a  series  of  years,  and  many  more,  with 
whom  I  had  pleasant  early  associations,  and  whose  acquaintance  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  renew. 

A  feeling  of  State  pride,  also,  prompts  me  to  be  with  yon. 
New  Hampshire  has  just  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  reputation  which 
has  been  given  to  her  by  her  Sons  who  have  located  themselves  in 
other  States ;  and  they  have  thrown  back  the  most  brilliant  lustre 
upon  her,  whose  adopted  homes  are  in  old  Massachusetts. 

But  while  the  occasion  holds  out  so  strong  inducements  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  festivities,  my  engagements,  added  to  the  infirmities 
of  age,  will  not  allow  me  that  gratification. 

Should  a  suitable  opportunity  be  aflforded  at  the  table,  I  beg  you 
to  offer  for  me  the  following  sentiment :  — 

I%e  Sons  of  New  Hampshire  in  Boston  and  its  Vicinity  /—  Their  native  State 
beholds  them  with  parental  pride,  and  would  hail  their  return  to  the  homes  of 
their  childhood  with  parental  affection. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  polite  invitation, 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

JOSEPH  HEALY. 


To  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDEB,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Inyitation. 
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[fhm  Mm,  Matthxw  Habtbt,  ex- Governor  of  New  Hampshire.] 

HoPKiNTON,  N.  H.,  Oct.  29, 1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

Your  note  of  invitation  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  Festival  of 
the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire^  on  the  seventh  of  November  next,  has 
been  duly  received ;  and  unless  some  obstacle,  now  unforeseen, 
should  arise  to  prevent  me,  I  shall  most  assuredly  avail  myself  of 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  on  that  occasion. 
T^th  great  respect,  Gentlemen, 

Tour  ob't  servant, 

MATTHEW  HARVEY. 

To  M.  P.  WILDER,  Esq^  and  othere, 

Committee  of  InvitatioiL 


[From  Eon.  Akdkbw  S.  Woods,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  JJomptWre.] 

Bath,  Nov.  6, 1849. 
Gentlemen: 

I  regret  to  say,  at  this  late  hour,  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  be  present  at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  at 
Boston,  on  the  seventh  instant,  to  which  I  have  been  so  politely  invi- 
ted by  your  recent  note.  I  have  delayed  a  reply  in  the  hope  that, 
notwithstanding  my  official  and  other  engagements,  I  might,  per^ 
chance,  be  able  to  say  that  I  would  be  present  on  that  interest- 
ing occasion.  But  circumstances  forbid  the  idea,  and  it  only  re- 
mms  for  me  to  console  myself  as  well  as  I  may  in  the  case,  to 
thank  you  for  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  wluch  you  were 
pleased  to  confer  on  me  the  distinction  of  a  firee  ticket  of  ad: 
mission,  and  to  subscribe  myself. 

Most  sincerely,  and  respectively. 

Tour  ob't  servant, 

ANDREW  S.  WOODS. 

To  HB88B8.  MABSHALL  P.  WILDER,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Invitation,  Boston,  Mass. 
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[Fhm  Mm.  Lu  A.  EABTMAJSt  Jutfye  of  the  Siqmior  Comi  of  New  Eomqukire.] 

Manchester,  Nov.  2, 1849. 
Gentlemen: 

Yours  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  invitiDg  me  to  attend  the 
"  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,"  at  your  City,  on  the 
seventh  instant,  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  my  residence  at 
Gilmanton. 

Were  it  not  that  official  engagements  at  tins  place,  necessarily 
preclude  my  attendance,  it  would  afford  me  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  unite  in  your  festivities.  The  term  of  the  Court,  however, 
wluch  I  am  now  holding,  cannot  be  brought  to  a  close  till  after  the 
seventh,  and  I  am  therefore  compelled,  very  reluctantly,  to  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  being  present  on  the  occasion. 

You  will  please  accept  for  yourselves,  and  those  whom  you  rep- 
resent, my  profound  thanks  for  your  very  polite  invitation,  and  you 
have  my  sincere  wishes,  that  your  Festival  may  be  a  source  of 
gratification,  as  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  to  all  who  may  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  participate  in  its  enjoyments. 

Please  present  in  my  behalf,  to  the  Gentiemen  assembled,  the 
following  sentiment :  — 

The  Memoiy  of  those  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  when  the  blood  of 
Lexington  flowed,  roshed  forth  from  their  Granite  hills,  and  were  ready  to  sac- 
rifice their  lives,  their  prc^rty,  and  fortunes,  in  defence  of  the  Old  Bay  State, 
and  of  the  Country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

IBA  A.  EASTMAN. 

To  Mbssbs.  M.  p.  wilder,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Invitation. 


[Drom  Hon,  Leonabd  Wilooz,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Bcmpehire,] 

Orpord,  Oct.  29, 1849. 
Oentlemen  : 

It  would  aflford  me  great  pleasure,  if  I  could  attend  the  Festival 
of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire  on  tbe  seventh  of  November.    But 
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mj  engagementB  will  not  permit.    With  acknowledgments  for  your 
kind  invitation,  I  am, 

Tour  oVt  servant, 

LEONARD  WILCOX. 

HoH.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

CHARLES  G.  GREENE,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Inyitation. 


[From  Hon,  Joel  Eastman.] 

Conway,  November  1, 1849. 
Gentleken: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
25th  ultimo,  mviting  me  to  be  present  at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  be  holden  on  the  seventh  instant  m  the  City  of 
Boston.  I  should  certainly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  I  have, 
through  your  invitation  to  be  present  on  that  interesting  occasion, 
but  for  mdispensable  engagements  during  the  next  week  at  Court. 
Very  respectfully. 

Tour  oVt  servant, 

JOEL  EASTMAN. 

To  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Esq.,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Inyitation. 


[From  Hon,  Thoxas  P.  Tbxabwxll,  Secretary  of  State  of  New  HanqMreJ\ 

Office  of  Secbetart  of  State,  ) 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Nov.  8,  1849.  j 
Gentlemen: 

Tour  polite  invitation  to  attend  "  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New 
Hampshire"  on  the  seventh  inst.  has  been  received,  for  which  I  beg 
leave  to  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks.  It  would  be  gratifying  to 
me  to  meet  the  true  hearted  sons  of  our  noble  State,  the  men  who 
feel  proud  in  acknowledging,  as  their  birth-place,  the  old  Granite 
State;  but  my  engagements  are  such  that  I  shall  hardly  be  able 
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to  do  80.    I  can  only  say,  Gad  bless  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire. 
Wherever  they  go,  may  prosperily  attend  them. 
Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  P.  TREADWELL. 

To  M.  P.  WILDER,  Esq.,  and  others, 
Committee  of  InTitation. 

Woodbury  J  Webster,  and  Cass,  —  Specimens  of  the  hind  of  doth  manu&ctored 
at  the  Common  Schools  of  a  State,  sometimes  called  the  "  benighted  regions." 
New  Hampshire  is  constantly  producing  a  similar  article  for  home  consmnp- 
laon,  and  for  exportation.  Wherever  met,  it  is  eagerly  sought  after,  for  the 
Pulpit,  the  Press,  the  Bar,  the  Bench,  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  Cabinet, 
always  conmianding  the  highes  price,  because  it  b  tAtf  hest  article  of  the  kind, 
manu&ctured  in  these  United  States. 


[From  Dr,  Amos  Twitchbll.] 

Keenb,  Nov.  4, 1849. 
Beab  Sib: 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  Invitation  to  attend  the 
Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  in  Boston,  on  the  seventh 
instant.  Nothing  would  ^ve  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  meet  so 
many  of  my  old  friends,  as  will  undoubtedly  be  present  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  my  health  at  tins  time  is  such  that  I  fear  I  shall  be 
unable  to  attend. 

The  Committee  will  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their 
polite  invitation. 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  &;c. 

AMOS  TWITCHELL. 

To  MABSHALL  P.  WILDEB,  Esq. 


[From  Dr.  Nathan  Mabtih.] 

DovKB,  Oct.  29,  1849. 
Gbntlembn  : 

Your  very  kind  invitation  to  mo,  to  be  present  at,  and  participate 
in  the  social  enjoyment  of  ^^  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire," on  the  seventh  of  November,  in  your  City,  has  been  duly 
received,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  a  prior  engagement  to 
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attend  the  Medical  Commencement  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  that 
time,  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  being  present  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

Nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  witness  the  assem- 
blage of  tibose,  whose  enterprise  has  induced  them  to  leave  their 
native  Granite  State,  to  embark  in  the  varied  pursuits  of  usefulness, 
fGuoae,  and  fortune  in  another,  and  yet  are  so  mindful  of  her  mountains, 
forests,  and  vale9,  that  they  deem  it  good  to  pause  in  the  midst  of 
their  absorbing  careers  and  give  a  day  to  their  congregated  thoughts 
of  their  natal  homes;  the  scenes,  pursuits,  and  loves  of  their 
childhood. 

Please  accept  the  following  sentiment :  — 

New  Hampshire! — Justly  proud  of  her  mountains,  her  enterprises,  and  her 
intellectual  treasures  at  home,  and  super-eminently  so  of  her  Sons  abroad. 

Yours,  truly, 

N.  MARTIN. 

To  HoK.  MABSHALL  P.  WILDER,  and  others, 
Conmiittee  of  Invitation. 


[FVom  Hon,  Nichoulb  Gilmait.] 

ExETBB,  Oct.  30,  1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  for 
the  seventh  of  November,  and  greatly  regret  that  a  previous  en- 
gagement will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  accepting  it. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

N.  GILMAN. 

To  HoK.  MABSHALL  P.  WILDER,  and  others. 
Committee  of  Invitation. 


[From  Hon.  Geobqe  Folsom.] 

New  York,  Nov.  7,  1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  polite  invitation  to  attend 

the  ^^  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,"  to  be  holden  in 

Boston  to4ay,  and  regret  exceedmgly  that  unavoidable,  circum-, 
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stances  have  prevented  its  acceptance.  I  had  cherished  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  attend,  up  to  a  late  hoar  on  yesterday,  but  now 
only  have  it  in  my  power  to  send  you  the  following  sentiment :  — 

New  Hampshire  ! — Enterprise,  skill,  and  success  have  marked  the  career  of 
her  sons  in  every  clime ;  but  who  of  them,  in  the  remembrance  of  his  native 
land,  is  not  ready  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

*'  Wherever  I  roam,  whatever  lands  I  see, 
My  heart  ontraveUed  fondly  tarns  to  thee !  ** 

TVith  the  highest  respect,  I  remun,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  FOLSOM. 

To  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Esq.,  and  others,  Ck>mmittee,  &c. 


[From  Eon,  Justin  Buttebfibld.] 

Washington,  Nov,  4,  1849. 
Gbntlbmen  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  joor  polite  invita- 
tion requesting  my  presence  at  the  ^^  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New 
Hampshire,"  to  take  place  at  Boston,  on  the  seventh  instant. 

While  I  regret  that  it  will  be  oat  of  my  power  to  comply  with 
your  request,  I  am  gratified  that  the  opportunity  is  afforded  me  of 
expressing  my  respect  and  affection  for  the  land  of  my  birth  and 
the  scenes  of  my  early  home. 

New  Hampshire  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  sons,  a  hardy, 
enterprising,  intelligent,  and  law-abiding  race.  They  acted  a  patriotic 
and  distinguished  part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1776 
led  the  van  in  fbrming  a  Constitution  founded  on  the  free  suffrages 
of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  this,  she  has  produced  Statesmen  and  Orators,  who 
have  commanded  the  adnuration  and  won  the  plaudits  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

I  propose  this  sentiment : 

«  The  Cfraniie  SuOe  and  her  gifted  SonsT 

I  am,  Gentiemen, 

With  great  respect,  yours,  very  truly, 

JUSTIN  BUTTERFIELD. 
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[From  CoL  E.  F.  Millbb*] 

\Salkm,  Nov.  6, 1849. 
Oentlbken: 

Your  letter  of  invitation  to  the  "  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New 
Hampshire/'  reached  me  this  morning ;  having  been,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, forwarded  to  Temple,  N.  H. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  civility,  so  kindly  extended  to 
me,  and  to  say,  that  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  on 
the  occasion  referred  to. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Tour  obH  servant, 

E.  F.  MILLER. 

To  MsssBS.  MABSHALL  P.  WILDER,  and  others, 
Ck>inimttee  of  Inyitation. 


[From  Jameb  Bbll,  Etq.] 

Gilford,  Nov.  1, 1849. 
Gentlemen: 

I  exceedingly  regret  that  circumstances  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  meet,  agreeably  to  your  polite  invitation,  with  the  natives  of 
New  Hampshire,  at  their  Festival  in  your  City. 

Hoping  that  you  and  the  friends  whom  you  may  meet,  on  an 
occasion  so  interesting,  may  derive  from  it  all  the  pleasure  it  is  so 
well  calculated  to  afford,  I  am, 

Tours,  respectfully, 

JAMES  BELL. 

To  MB88B8.  IIARSHALL  P.  WILDEB,  and  others, 
Ck>mmittee  of  Inyitation. 


[FromT.  K.  YovvQf  Esq.] 

Dover,  N.  H.,  Nov.  6, 1849. 
Gentlemen  : 

Your  very  polite  letter  of  invitation,  to  be  present  at  the  ^^  Fes- 
tival of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  holden  in  your  City  on 
the  seventh  instant,"  was  handed  me  while  on  a  flying  visit  through 
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the  City,  and  I  seize  the  first  moment  of  leisure  to  return  my  most 
sincere  acknowledgments  for  your  kindness. 

Nothing  would  afford  me  greater  gratification  than  to  be  pres- 
ent on  an  occasion  so  well  calculated  to  elicit  those  warm  and 
generous  sentiments,  wluch  a  people  of  one  conmion  origin  cannot 
too  highly  cherish. 

And  I  most  sincerely  regret,  that  a  matter  of  business  which  a 
common  feeling  of  affection  will  not  permit  to  be  neglected,  and 
which,  I  fear,  will  require  more  time  than  can  be  spared  firom  my 
post  of  duty,  prevents  my  availing  myself  of  your  kindness  and 
hospitality. 

I  am,  Qentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

T.  R.  YOUNG. 

To  Mbmbs.  MARSHALL  P.  VHLDEB,  and  others, 
Ck>mmittee  of  Inyitation. 


[From  Fbttoh  R  Ebbbmav,  JSig.] 

Portsmouth,  Nov.  8, 1849. 
Deae  Sir: 

I  have  received  a  complimentary  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Boston,  on  the  seventh  instant, 
accompanied  by  a  very  polite  note  from  the  respectable  Committee 
of  Invitation. 

I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  avail  myself  of 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  emigrants  from  our  native  State  on 
that  occasion.    My  best  wishes  attend  them. 

Have  the  goodness  to  communicate  this,  as  my  answer,  if  neces- 
sary, and  as  you  think  proper,  and  oblige 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

PEYTON  R.  FREEMAN. 

To  CHARLES  B.  GOODRICH,  Eeq. 

Of  Committee  of  IhyitatioiL 
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[From  Jbaao  0.  Babkbs,  E$q^  late  Ui  S.  Mxnhtdfir  Ma$$adm&tti,\ 

Franconia  Notch,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5, 1849. 
Gentlembn: 

I  have  received  your  very  polite  note  of  invitation  to  the  pubUc 
Dinner,  to  be  given  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to  and  by  the  Sons  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

I  regret,  exceedingly,  that  it  will  probably  be  out  of  my  power  to 
attend.  Cireumiftances  will  not  very  unlikely  hinder  me  from 
leaving  my  home. 

At  the  moment,  I  had  almost  determined,  at  whatever  hazard  or 
cost,  to  make  one  of  your  party.  "  We  cannot  tell  what  we  can- 
not do,'*  I  said  to  myself,  ^^  and  it  may  be  that  one  as  old  and 
unwieldy  as  myself  even,  can,  by  the  wonderful  improvement  in 
locomotion,  be  carried  to  this  city  feast."  I  hinted  tibe  matter  to 
my  neighbors ;  I  longed  to  be  with  you.  The  thing  was  blown ; 
opposition  was  aroused ;  all  my  neighbors  were  at  war  with  me. 
They  remonstrated,  and  entreated  me  not  to  leave.  I  was  too 
deeply  seated  in  their  affections.  I  was  the  nucleus,  the  care^  the 
heart  of  hearts  of  the  whole  Notch.  I  was  bound  to  them  by 
chidns  of  adamant.  We  were  melted  and  blended  together; 
cemented  as  by  fire,  as  were  the  Stony  Siamese  Twins;  we 
were  Lot  and  his  hapless  wife  rolled  into  one  pillar  of  salt.  My 
absence  would  create  an  awful  chasms  wUch  could  never  be  filled. 
Would  I  tear  and  rend  and  rive  myself  from  them ;  would  I  become, 
as  it  were,  a  detached  fragment,  a  disintegrated  and  unappreciable 
particle^  an  atom  only,  a  vagabond,  a  mere  erratic  boulder ;  a  wan- 
derer and  outcast  upon  the  earth's  surface.  I  was  forced  to  yield. 
What  else  could  be  done?  Could  I  have  answered  these,  my 
ancient  and  dearest  friends,  except  in  the  kindest  terms  ?  I  could 
not  have  sud  that  at  all  events,  and  in  defiance  of  all  resistance,  I 
will  go,  right  or  wrong ;  that  I  would  be  hloum  into  ten  thousand 
pieces ;  that  I  would  be  blasted^  ground  to  rubhUy  macadamized, 
pulverized,  but  I  would  go.  No !  I  submitted,  and  all  is  quiet  at 
the  Notch.  But,  confidentially  and  strictly  between  ourselves,  I 
do  verily  believe,  that  I  shall  yet  visit  your  far-famed  New  England 
metropolis,  and  you  may  say  to  our  mutual  friends,  that  they  may 
yet  see  my  familiar  fisice  in  State  Street,  making  my  own  observa- 
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tions  upon  Brokers  and  Note  shavers ;  or,  possibly,  meet  me  of  a 
moonlight  evening  on  jour  Common,  peeping  through  the  Elms, 
and  lamenting  the  freedom  of  too  ardent  lovers,  or  looking  after 
the  purchasers  of  house  lots  in  the  Public  Garden. 

But  I  feel  confident  that,  at  whatever  period  it  may  be  my  for^ 
tune  to  visit  your  city,  I  shall  not  come  among  you  as  a  stranger. 
I  am  proud  to  believe  that,  with  most  of  your  citizens,  I  enjoy  an 
acquamtance  more  or  less  familiar.  I  doubt  not  but  hats  would  be 
raised  in  quick  succession  along  any  of  your  public  promenades  of 
a  week  day;  or  the  pew  doors  would  be  freely  opened  of  a  Sunday, 
were  I  to  present  myself  to  the  view  of  your  citizens.  The  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  the  Boston  people  are  well  known,  even  up 
here  among  the  Mountains.  I  have  said  that  I  would  probably  be 
no  stranger  among  you.  I  do  not  say  so  in  the  spirit  of  egotism, 
or  personal  vanity.  Of  the  thousands  who  yearly  pass  my 
somewhat  secluded  and  romantic  residence,  I  believe  I  may 
safely  say,  no  one  omits  to  tarry  for  a  moment  and  pay  me  all  due 
respect. 

How  often  have  I  seen  the  stageman,  as  lus  weary  cattle  were 
toiling  up  this  rocky  gorge,  suddenly  stop,  and  pointing  with  his 
whip  towards  my  place,  cry  out  to  the  inmates  of  his  coach,  "  There 
he  is ;  that  is  the  Old  Man."  With  what  lon^g  eyes  and  eager 
gaze  did  the  whole  bevy  of  his  passengers  catch,  for  the  first  time, 
a  glimpse  of  my  face.  It  would  have  amused,  and,  perhaps,  some- 
times have  instructed  you,  to  hear  the  speculations  and  comparisons 
of  each  new  visitor,  after  the  first  sensation  of  wonder  had  passed. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  or  two.  I  remember  one  man  ssdd 
that  I  was  like  the  singing  Monument  of  Thebes,  my  forehead, 
nose,  lips,  and  all ;  and  if  I  could  give  responses,  and  any  body 
would  take  the  trouble  to  ask  them  of  me,  he  doubted  not  but  I, 
like  that  strange  structure  of  antiquity,  would  commend  the  virtues 
of  filial  affection  and  gratitude  to  all  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
New  Hampshire.     He  was  right,  so  I  would. 

Another  did  me  the  honor  to  say,  that  my  head  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  pyramidal  structure  in  all  Egypt,  and  that  old 
Cheops  himself  might  well  envy  the  symmetry  of  its  form,  or  its 
great]  antiquity.  He  was  also  right  in  one  respect ;  I  am  indeed 
rather  oM,  and  believe  I  may  sj^ely  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  that 
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somewhat  uncertam  but  often  mvoked  personage,  called  the  ^^  Old- 
est Inhabitant.^* 

A  third  observer  impressed  upon  his  fellow  travellers,  as  they 
passed  along,  that  I  looked  more  like  a  work  of  art,  than  the 
Sphynxes,  or  Cleopatra's  Needle,  or  Pompey's  Pillar ;  that  there 
was  so  much  fimshy  and  such  chUdling  and  good  keeping  about 
me,  that  he  thought  PowerSy  or  Cheenough^  or  Dexter,  or  possibly 
Ball  HugheSy  bad  been  up  here  working  upon  a  contract. 

Another,  an  Antiquarian  I  imagined,  for  he  had  the  look  of  a 
true  virtuoBOj  very  gravely  sidd,  that  he  took  me  for  a  Saxon  pet- 
rifactiony  and  he  believed  I  was  the  prototype  and  the  first  of  tiiat 
race  who  came  from  the  Eastern  continent ;  ^^  and  I  should  not  won- 
der," he  said,  ^^  if  it  turned  out  after  all  that  when  he  came,  he 
brought  along  with  him  both  the  Dighton  rock  and  also  that  won- 
derful specimen  in  mineralogy,  a  piece  of  which  every  body  has 
stolen  or  desired  to  steal,  csdled  sometimes  the  Plymouth  Bock, 
and  sometimes  the  Blarney  stone  of  America." 

These  statements,  which  I  beseech  of  you.  Gentlemen,  not  to 
make  public,  I  think  ought  to  satisfy  the  world  that  I  am  entitled 
to  some  consideration,  and  have  a  fame  which  reaches  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  hitherto  assigned  me  m  Grafton  County.  I  ought  to 
have  told  you,  however,  in  addition,  that  I  have,  like  other  distin- 
guished personages,  been  asked  to  sit  for  my  picture ;  I  have  done 
so  often.  I  hope  you  have  all  procured  a  copy  of  my  face ;  if  you 
have  not,  let  me  recommend  you  to  purchase  one,  done  in  profile, 
most  life-like  and  exact,  by  a  Massachusetts  friend,  of  the  name  of 
Oakes,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  skilful  artist. 
I  grieve  to  learn  that  he  is  now  no  more ;  that  he  died  about  two 
years  ago,  leaving  a  large  family,  for  whose  benefit  and  to  minister 
to  whose  necessities  I  ttJce  the  liberty  to  ask  you  to  make  this  pur- 
chase. 

Only  for  fear  I  am  making  this  letter  too  long,  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  allude  to  one  or  two  other  topics,  of  some  interest  to  every 
body,  but  I  must  forbear,  except  to  say  thus  much  generally,  that 
I  am  myself  no  politician.  I  have  never  held  office,  or  been  a 
candidate  even,  though  I  am  often  told  by  my  friends  that  I  really 
possessed  qualifications  fully  equal  to  many  persons  who  have  been 
promoted  to  the  high  places  in  the  nation. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  neither  Whig,  Democrat,  nor  a  Free 
Soil  man;  I  am  no  party-man  in  politics;  I  am  no  sectarian  in 
religion;  I  am  no  dissembler  in  morals;  I  quarrel  with  no  man 
for  his  thoughts  or  opinions ;  I  envy  no  one  his  riches  or  honors, 
nor  do  I  despise  the  poor  man  for  his  poverty.  I  never  listen  to  flat- 
tery, nor  incline  my  ear  to  the  tale-bearer  or  slanderer. 

In  short  I  can  safely  say,  what  I  am  afnud  can  be  sidd  of  very 
few  others,  that  I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  done  an  act,  or 
entertsdned  a  thought,  which  will  need  repentance  before  the  face 
of  Heaven. 

Finally,  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Thb  Old  Man  of  thk  Mountain. 

To  MB88B8.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  and  others, 
Committee  of  Invitation. 
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Th*  llnft  oolomn  darigiiatM  the  namet  of  Um  Sons  of  New  HMnpeUre  «!  the  FestttBl  ;  the  leoond, 
their  birth-plaoe;  the  third,  the  date  of  their  removal  to  Mmiiflhmetti ;  the  ftmrth,  their  pniMil 
badneM ;  end  the  leet  one  ahowi  their  present  rerideooe. 

ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY. 

Memee.  Where  ftom.        Date.  Bnrinew.  Preeent  Beridwtee. 

Abbott,  John  E Portsmoath,  .  .1840,. Merchant, Boston. 

Adams,  John  G. Portsmouth, .. .  1838,.  Minister, Maiden. 

Adams,  Benjamin Exeter, Merchant, Boston. 

Allen,  Samuel  B. Salem, 1831,.  Clothing  Dealer, SomerviUe. 

Anderson,  John Londonderry,  .  1846,. Dry  Goods, Roxbury. 

Ayers,  Ira Portsmouth,  . .  1827,. Barber, Boston. 

Butler,  Josiah  W Deerfield, 1842,. Grocer, " 

Boles,  John Salem, 1806,.Housewright, " 

Bennet,  Cotton Newmarket, Beverly. 

Burpee,  Nathaniel. . .  .Deerfield, 1825,.Brickmaker, Cambridge. 

Briard,  Oliyer Portsmouth, .. .  1825,. Merchant, Boston. 

Bigelow,  D.  Jackson.  .Portsmouth, .. .  1844,.Book8eUer, ** 

Blunt,  Charles  K Portsmouth,  . .  1846,.  U.  S.  Army, ** 

Brodhead,  Josiah  A..  .Newmarket,  . .  1842,. Bookseller, *' 

Brown,  Josiah Stratham, 1821,.  Carpenter, " 

Butler,  DeWitt  C Deerfield, 1842,. Grocer,. " 

Brown,  Ira  P N.  Hampton, Carpenter, Lynn. 

Blasdel,  JohnC Portsmouth,  .  .1845, Boston. 

Brown,  Isaac  E. Windham,. . . .1837,. Merchant, Charlestown. 

Brodhead,  J.  C Newmarket,. . .  1827.. Clerk, Portsmouth. 

Beck,  Gideon Portsmouth,  .  .1836,. Auctioneer, Boston. 

Brodhead,  Josiah  A..  .Newmarket, ..  .1842,. Bookseller, '' 

Bachelder,  Albert  J..  .Northwood,. .  .1841,. Carpenter, ^ 

Badger,  J.  L. Portsmouth, .  ..1842,. Ship wr't and  Caulker,.        " 

Bell,  A.  W Portsmouth,  . .  1843, Dorchester. 

Ball,  Charles  W Portsmouth, .  .1842,. Suffolk  Bank, Salem. 

Ball,  E.  W Portsmouth,  ..1843,.  Dry  Goods, Somenrille. 

Ball,  T.  M Portsmouth,  .  .1829,. Merchant, Boston. 

Bartlett,B.  C Nottingham,..  .1845,.  Attorney  at  Law, Chelsea. 

Barker,  Charles  A.. .  .Newington, Trader, Charlestown. 

Barnes,  Benjamin  H.. Portsmouth, .. .  1817,. Teller  in  Bank, Chelsea. 
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Basford, Henry Chester, 1834,. W.I.  Goods, Roxbury. 

Bazin,  Wm.  C Portsmouth, . .  1818,. Clerk,  P.  O Boston. 

Bean,  James  A. Rye, 18d9,.Famitare  Dealer,. ...        ** 

Chase,  Theodore Portsmouth,. . .  1835,. Merchant, ** 

Chase,  Charles Deerfield,  1836,. Physician, Chelsea. 

Chapman,  Francis  L. .  Newma^et, ...  1 831 , .  Carriage  Builder, Cambridge. 

Cotton,  Nathaniel ....  Portsmouth,  ...1817,.  Lumber  Surveyor, ....         ^^ 

Crockett,  Geo.  W Northwood, . . .  1819,.  West  India  Goods, Boston. 

Clement,  Jeremiah. .  .Chester, 1841,. Grocer, " 

Chapman,  E.  A Newmarket, . . .  1826, .  Carriage  Builder, Cambridge. 

Crane,  T.Farrar Exeter, 1844,. At  School, Boston. 

Qaggett,  J.  Bart Portsmouth, .. .  1846,.  Attorney  at  Law, **■ 

Chadwick,  Eben*r Exeter, 1810,. Merchant, ** 

CogsweU,  George. . .  .Atkinson, 1830,. Physician, Bradford. 

Crooker,  H.  B Derry, 1833,.Honsewright, Boston. 

CogsweU,  Francis. . .  .Atkinson, 1842,. Cash.  Andorer  Bk.. . . Andoyer. 

Caiswell,  Charles  W... Northwood,. . .  1844,. Merchant, Boston. 

Cheerer,  John Portsmouth,  . .  1824, .  Physician, Charlestown. 

Chapman,  Faulkner.  ..Newmarket,  ..1835,.  Carriage  Painter, "■ 

Cheeyer,  Joseph ..... .Portsmouth,  . .  1847, .  Physician, Boston. 

Cochran,  Nelson Windham, 1842, .  Shoe  Manufiftcturer, . . .  Melrose. 

Clintock,  Wm.  F.  M..  .Portsmouth,  . .  1837,. Dealer  inVegetablea,.  .Boston. 

Clark,  William Portsmouth,  .  .1819,.Physician, " 

Crockett, Ephraim. . .  .Stratham, 1828,. Furniture  Caryer, ....        " 

Cheney,  John  £ Londonderry, .  1832, .  Stable  Keeper, *' 

Cheeyer,  John  Hayen. Portsmouth,. . .  1840,. Merchant, ** 

Clarke,  Moses Atkinson, .Physician, Cambridge. 

Cochran,  Jonathan  . .  .Windham, Land  Surveyor, Maiden. 

Caverly,  Charies Portsmouth,  . .  1815,. Collector, Boston. 

Dudley,  E.  G.. . .  * .  * .  .Raymond, 1841,.  Attorney  at  Law, " 

Dudley,  BenjaminF.. . Raymond, 1843, .  Coppersmith, ** 

Drake,  Francis  S Northwood, . .  .1829,. Book  Keeper, " 

Dearborn,  Jeremiah.  .Portsmoutii,..  .1824,. Merchant, Lynn. 

Dow,  George Salem, 1841,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

Dennett,  Jeremiah  A. .  Portsmouth, ...  1 836, .  Paper  Hangings, ^ 

Dearborn,  Nathaniel.  .Portsmouth, .. .  1790,. Engraver, " 

Dearborn,  H.  A.  S — Exeter, Mayor, Roxbury. 

Dearborn,  John  M.. .  .Portsmouth, Range  and  Furnace,.  .Boston. 

Dearborn,  S.  0 Candia, 1840,. Merchant, Mefarose. 

Dearborn,  £.  B N.  Hampton,.  .1849, Boston. 

Ditson,  Thomas Portsmouth,  . .  1814,. Engineer, ** 

Dudley,  Moses  G. Raymond, 1845,. U.  S.  Coast  Survey,. . . Salem. 

Dinsmore,  Robert . . .  .Chester, 1847,. Hotel  Keeper, Boston. 

Dearborn,  Nathaniel.  .Kensington, Farmer, Lynn. 

Ewins,  Alexander Salem, 1843,. Trader, Boston. 

Eastham,  Wm.  W. Exeter, 1835,. Brush  Dealer, " 

Emery, Geo.  Francis.  .Portsmouth,..  .1828,. Printer, " 

Eustis,  W.  T 1809,. Merchant, " 
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EaAtham,  Charles. . .  .Exeter, 1832,. Dentist, Boston. 

Emerson,  Frederidc . .  Hampstead, . . .  1823, .  Instructor, " 

Eastman,  R  T Hampstead, ...  1 847, .  Student  of  Medicine, . .        '* 

Eaton,  Moses,  Jr. Candia, 1846,. Trader, " 

Eastman,  J.  T Hampstead,. . .  1845,. Dry  Goods, " 

Emerson,  Elijah  C. . . Chester, 1834,. Merchant, Brookline. 

Emerson,  N. F. Chester, 1847,. Produce, Boston. 

French,  James S.  Hampton,  . .  1 840, .  Pub.  and  Stationer, ...        ^* 

Fitz,  Daniel Sandown, 1826,. Preacher  of  Gospel,. .  .Ipswich. 

French,  Abner Sandown, 1837,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

Ford,  Ebenezer Nottingham,  . .  181 9,. Blacksmith, Charlestown. 

Frye,  Isaac  W Portsmouth,  . .  1829,. Printer, Boston. 

Frost,  James  M Newcastle, 1841,.  Carpenter, " 

Folsom,  Charles Exeter, 1810,. Lib.  Boston  Ath*m,. . . Cambridge. 

Fields,  George  A Portsmouth,  . .  1833,.  Bookbinder, Boston. 

Fields,  James  T Portsmouth, Pub.  and  Bookseller, . .        " 

Femald,  N.  Marshall . .  Portsmouth,  . .  1 847, .  Th'd  &  Needle  Store, . .        "^ 

Furber,  Page Northwood, Provision  Dealer, ** 

Furber,  Wm.  H.  H. .  .Northwood, Fr'tDeaL  F.  H.Mk»t,. .        " 

French,  Moses  S Epping, 1633,. Conductor  R.  B Watertown. 

Fit*,  Luther Chester, 1847,. Produce, Charleitown. 

Fitts,  Levi  B Chester, 1841,.Hackman, Bojton. 

French,  Geo.  P. . . . .  *  .Sandown, 1845,. Merchant, ** 

Frost,  Horatio Newcastle, 1843,. Painter, ** 

Gage,  Tenney  K Londonderry,  .  1843,. Dry  Goods, " 

Gordon,  Geo.  Wm.. .  .Exeter, " 

Gookin,  Samuel  H.. .  .Portsmouth,  . .  1836,. Merchant, ^ 

Gordon,  John Salem, 1822,. Farmer, Brighton. 

George,  Leander Londonderry, .  1842,. Boot  Maker, Braintree. 

Gilman,  Charles  J.. . .  .Exeter, Attorney, 

Gilman,  Charles  J.  G.. Exeter, Attorney, 

Grant,  George Portsmouth,  . .  1823,.ProTision  Dealer,. . .  .Boston. 

Greene,  M.  C Deerfield, 1 842, .  Physician  and  Surg.. . .        " 

Hobbs,  Wm.  J.  C . .  .N.  Hampton,.  .1837,. Produce, « 

Healey,  Mark Kensington,. . .  181 1,.  Merchant, Lynn. 

Haselton,  Isaac  H.. . .  .Chester, 1826,. Mason, Boston. 

Hill,  Oliver  B Northwood, . . .  1835, .  Independent  Post, " 

Hayford,  Riley Salem, 1805,. Grocer, " 

Hill,  Wm.  H Portsmouth,  . .  1832,. Stationer, *• 

Hayford,  William Derry, 1816,. Brick  Layer, " 

Hall,  Timothy Portsmouth,..  .1844,. Com.  Merchant, " 

Haven,  George  W Portsmouth, . . .  1840, .  Author, " 

Hill,  J.  Haven Northwood, . . .  1839,.  Merchant  Tailor, " 

Hall,  Hiram Chester, 1833,.Honsewright, Roxbury. 

Hill,  Joseph  H. Northwood, . . .  1842,. Tailor, Boston. 

Hinds,  A.  M Greenland, Provision  Dealer, " 

Hill,  George Portsmouth,  . .  181 6,. Merchant, Roxbuiy. 

Hlckey,  T.  Hendee. .  .Portsmouth,  . .  1845,. Dry  Goods, Boston,      t 
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Hills,  JohnB. Chester, 1842,.  Qerk, Boston. 

Hayes,  James  A. Newcastle,. . .  .1837,. Merchant, " 

Hjlan,  Somner Londonderry, Machinist, LoweU. 

Hobbs,  M.  H Londonderry, 

Hobbs,  Simon  L. N.  Hampton, . .  1848,. Publisher, Boston. 

Hobbs,  J.  W.F. N.  Hampton,..  1837,. Staging, " 

Haley,  J.  J. Epping, 1839,. Merchant, " 

Holman,  Joseph  F.. .  .Portsmouth,  . .  1840,. Apothecary, " 

Hill,  Walter  E Portsmouth,  .  .1828,. Dry  Goods, " 

Hilton,  John Newmarket, .. .  1819,. Trader, Lynn. 

Hi.ton,  John  F Newmarket,  . .  1821,. Lynn  and  Boston  Ex. .        *' 

Harris,  Charles  C Portsmouth,  . .  1847,. Teacher, Boston. 

Hall,  Orrin Candia, Grocer, , . .Cambridge. 

Jenness,  J.  S Deerfield, 1835,.Imp'r  Dry  Goods,. . .  .Boston. 

Kennard,  M.  P Portsmouth,  . .  1836,. Merchant, " 

Kennard,  Oliver  P.,  Jr. .  Portsmouth,  . .  1 840, .  Ship  Chandler, " 

Kennard,  William  H.. Portsmouth,  .  .1840,,  Clerk, " 

Kennard,  John  S Portsmouth,  .  .1844,. Dry  Goods, ** 

Kennard,  Geo.  W. Portsmouth,  .  .1846,.aerk, " 

Knowles,  Wm.  J. Chester, Carpenter, " 

Knowlton,  John  B. . . .  Portsmouth,  . .  1 836, .  Merchant, '* 

Kelley,  W.  R. Exeter, 1805,. Merchant  Tailor, " 

Locke,  Samuel  B Newmarket,. . .  1845,.  Junk  Dealer, Melrose. 

Leayitt,  Benson Hamp*n  Falls,.  1826,. Merchant, Boston. 

Little,  Nicholas Salem, 1813,.BlacksmiUi, " 

Little,  E.  H. Hampstead,. . .  1820,. Mechanic, " 

Locke,  Oliver Kingston, 1835,. Merchant, " 

Leavitt,  John  L. Exeter, 1829,. Manufacturer, *' 

Locke,  Cornelius  E.. .  .Portsmouth,  . .  1848,. Clerk, " 

Little,  Walter Hampstead,..  .1825, " 

McGregor,  James . . .  .Londonderry, .  .1815, .  Merchandise, "^ 

Mason,  Robert  M. . .  .Portsmouth, .. .  1840,. Merchant, " 

Marsh,  Thomas  J.. . .  .Exeter, 1832,. Public  Store  Keeper,.  .Lynn. 

Moulton,  C.  H. Portsmouth,..  .1844,. Printer, Boston. 

Morrison,  Alva Windham, . . .  .1826,. Woolen  ManufacV,. .  .Braintree. 

Miller,  Moses Portsmouth,.. .  181 6,.  Inspector  of  Fish, Boston. 

Mann,  N.  P Portsmouth,..  .181 9,. Fish  Dealer, " 

McGregor,  Alex Deny, 1826,. Hotel  Keeper, ** 

Merrill, Parker S.  Hampton,.  .1848,. Clerk, **^ 

Merrill,  Geo.  S S.  Hampton,..  1849,. Clerk, ** 

Merrill,  Nathan S.  Hampton,. .  1833,. Bookseller, Charlestown. 

Melcher,  Sylvester. . .  .Portsmouth, Lowell. 

Mudge,  A  C Portsmouth,  .  .1839,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

Marden,  William Portsmouth,  . .  1819,. Printer, " 

Melcher,  Wm.  N Portsmouth,  . .  1830,. Express, Lynn. 

Merrill,  Benj.  L. Portsmouth,  .  .1841,. Trader, Boston. 

Marden,  Jefferson  C. . .  Portsmouth,  .  .1831, .  Carpenter, " 

McClure,  David. ....  .Rapiond, . . .  .1829,,Tr^er,, . ..,..,..., .  .Cambridge. 
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McAlvin,  John  B Windham, 181 9,. Paymaster  Snff.  Co. .  .Lowell. 

Nntting,  Benjamin  F.. Portsmouth, Artist, Boston. 

Norris,  Joseph  B Deerfield, 1835,.  West  India  Goods,. . .        " 

Norris,  Samuel  M. Newmarket,. . .  1845,. Clerk, " 

Noyes,  Francis Atkinson, 1837,. Manufacturer, N.  Danvers. 

Packer,  George Nottingham,  ...1817,.  Morocco  ManufacV, . .  Boston. 

Parrott,  Wm.  W Portsmouth, .. .  1836,. Merchant, Gloucester. 

Patten,  C.  B Kingston, Clerk, Boston. 

Plumer,  William Epping, 1847,.  Attorney  at  Law, Cambridge. 

Parker,  William Windham, 1827,. Mason, Boston. 

Plummer,  Enoch Londonderry,  .  1821, .Bridge  Builder, " 

Peirce,  Joshua  R. Greenland, Student, Harvard  Col'g. 

Prescott,  B.  T Brentwood, . . .  1827,. Dentist, Boston. 

Pike,A.  B.  C Portsmouth,  ..1835,. Salesman, " 

Philbrick,  John  D Deerfield, 1 842, .  Teach.  Quincy  School,        '' 

Plumer,  Avery,  Jr — Portsmouth,  . .  1832,. Merchant, " 

Parker,  Francis  E.. . .  .Portsmouth,  . .  1846,. Lawyer, " 

Parrott,  Wm.  F. Portsmouth,  .  .1844,. Merchant, " 

Pike,  E.  W. Hamp»n  Falls,.  1830,.  Carpenter, " 

Paige,  CharlesE. N.  Hampton,..  1829,.  Wood  and  CoalDealer,        ^' 

Prince,  J.  M Candia, 1846,. Insurance  Broker,. . . . Chelsea. 

Pickering,  Wash'n.. .  .Portsmouth,  .  .1835,.  Car  Builder, Boston. 

Pickering,  D.  N. Newington, . . .  1831,.  Car  Builder, " 

Patten,  Ichabod  B Kingston, 1843,.  Pharmaceutist, " 

Parrott,  E.  G Portsmouth,  .  .1849,.U.  8.  Navy, Boston  Station. 

Page,  Horatio Portsmouth, CincinnatL 

Pickering,  Winthrop.  .Newington, 

Pinkerton,  J.  M Derry, 1845,.  Attorney  at  Law, Boston. 

Bowe,  Sherbum Candia, 1827,. Broker, " 

Bobinson,  Shadrack.  .Greenland, 1832,. Flour  Dealer, ^ 

Bust,  Samuel Exeter, Tin  Plate  Worker, Lynn. 

Bobinson,  Frederick.  .Exeter, Warden  State  Prison,.  Charlestown. 

Rollins,  N.  F Stratham, 1831,. Carpenter, Cambridge. 

8ise,  Albert  F Portsmouth,  .  ..1848,. Clerk, Boston. 

Smith,  Hiram  D Candia, 1847,. Clerk, " 

Stevens,  Ebenezer. . .  .Plaistow, 1821,. Physician, " 

Sweetser,  Isaac Chester, 1837,.  Paints  and  Drugs,....        " 

Sheafe,  Daniel  B. Portsmouth, .. .  1830,. Merchant, " 

Shaw,  Edward Hampton, 1822,. Architect, ** 

Swasey,  Charles  E.. .  .Exeter, Clerk, Danvers. 

Stevens,  James Newcastle, . . . .  1816,. Plane  Maker, Boston. 

Shackford,  John  E.. .  .Portsmouth,  . .  1846,. Merchant, Boxbnry. 

Stacy,  MP Portsmouth,  . .  1845,. Merchant, Cambridge. 

Smith,  D.  D Portsmouth, J^hysician, Boston. 

Sise,  John Portsmouth, Clerk, " 

Shirley,  Wm.  W Chester, XampLighter, " 

Swasey,  Joseph  L Exeter, 1829,.Clerk  B.  &  P.  R  B.. . .        « 

Simes,  Joseph Portsmouth,  . .  1827,.  Merchant, " 
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Shaplej,  F.  A. Portsmouth, Clerk, Boston. 

Stevens,  Edward  C. . .  Brentwood,  ...  1 849, .  Carpet  Dealer, " 

SaflTord,  Geo.  W Exeter, 1841,.  Book  Keeper, " 

Sanborn,  Alfred  S Exeter, Carpenter, ** 

Sanborn,  Grcenleaf  C. Exeter, 1824,. Carpenter, " 

Shcafe,  Mark  W Portsmouth,  . .  1840,. Farmer, Brookline. 

Seaward,  John  M.. . .  .Portsmouth, Merchant, Natick. 

Shaw,E.D Hampton,  . . .  .181 4,. Blacksmith, Boston. 

Sargent^  Charles Windham, 1830,. Teamster, " 

Sargent,  James Windham, . . . .  1838,. Teamster, " 

Shillaber,  Benj.  P Portsmouth,  .  .1832,. Printer, " 

Sleeper,  Daniel  C Sandown, 1848, .  Provision  Dealer, ....        " 

Senter,  Wm.  H. Portsmouth,  . .  1847,. Dry  Goods, « 

Stevens,  John Plaistow, 1820,. Physician, " 

Stockman,  Charles  W. .  Hampton, 1829, .  Printer, Chariestown. 

Stockman,  J. M Hampton, 1829,. Wood  Turner, " 

Tucker,  Boswell  D.. .  .Plaistow, 1840,. Mason, Boston. 

Tucker,  Stephen Plaistow, 1840, .  Sup't  Public  Lands,. .         " 

Todd,  Isaac  F Atkinson, 1847,.  Accountant, " 

Turell,  Garland Portsmouth,  .  .1843,.Broker, W.  Cambridge. 

Towle,  J.  Warren. . .  .Epping, Student, Harrard  Col'g. 

Thurston,  Caleb Exeter, Wharfinger, 

Thurston,  James Newmarket,..  .1829,. Clergyman, Billerica. 

Taylor,  David Epping, 181 8,. Manufacturer, Lynn. 

Todd,  P.  P Atkinson, Counsellor, Blackstone. 

Tuttle,  Hugh H. Portsmouth,  .  .1829.. Printer, Chariestown. 

Tucker,  James  L Kingston, 1833,.  Gents.  Fum*g  Store,.  .Boston. 

Webster,  David  L. Portsmouth, ...  1 882, .  Leather  Dealer, " 

Webster,  Charles  E..  .Portsmouth, ..  .1838,. Merchant, " 

Weeks,  Wm.  A Portsmouth, ...  1 833, .  U.  S.  Despatch  Ag»t, . .        »' 

Waldron,  Samuel  W. .  Portsmouth, ...  1 834, .  Merchant, " 

Webster,  Fletcher Portsmouth, . .  .181 6,. Lawyer, " 

Walker,  George  S Portsmouth,  . .  1 846, .  Book  Keeper, •* 

Walker,  Seth  W Portsmouth,  .  .1836,. Clerk, " 

Woodbury,  Chas.  L. . .  Portsmouth,  . .  1 845, .  Counsellor  at  Law, ...        " 

Wendell,  Jacob,  Jr.. .  .Portsmouth, Clerk, ** 

Waldron,  A.  A. Portsmouth, Merchant, " 

Walker,  W.  Augustus .  Portsmouth,  . .  1 843, .  Fancy  Goods, " 

Walker,  James  P Portsmouth,  . .  1 845, .  Bookseller, ** 

Weeks,  James  H.. . .  .Portsmouth,  .  .1831,. Merchant, " 

Weeks,  Stephen Greenland, 1834,. Trader, " 

Wise,  Wm.  G Portsmouth,  . .  1838,.  Cashier  Manuf  g  Co..  .LowelL 

Wiggin,  Charles  E Newmarket, ..  .1828,.  Crock'y  &  Pap.Hang..  .Boston. 

Webster,  John  G Portsmouth,  . .  1840,. Leather  Dealer, Maiden. 

Wiggin,  Joshua  D Northwood,. . .  1844,.Brk  and  Whitesmi A,. . Boston. 

Wright,  Edmund,  Jr. . .  Hampstead Wharfinger, Cambridge. 

Worthen,  T.  F Candia, Cooper, Chariettown. 

Waldron,L.  W.,  Jr. . .  .Portsmouth, Boston.    . 
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Wells,  Geoi^  W. Hamp'n Falls,.  1827,. Provision  Dealer, . .  .Chelsea. 

Wentworth,  Jacob  S..  .Exeter, 1836,. Morocco  Manufact'r,.Lynn. 

Walker,  W.J Portsmouth,  . .  1816,. Capt U.  S.  Navy, Boston. 

Wiggin,  Robert  P S.  Newmarket,.  1842,. Import. Leaf  Tobac..        " 

Waldion, N.  Sheafe . . .Portsmouth,  .  .1840,.Maj.  Marines, U.SJ^..        '' 


HILLSBORO'    COUNTY. 


Aikln,  John Bedford, - 

Averill,  J.  P. Mount  Vernon,!  848, 

Ames,  Samuel  T.*  •  •  -Brookline,  •  •  •  •  1837, 

Abbott,  J.H. Waton, 1833, 

Andrews,  Abraham*  •  •Hillsboro',  •  •  •  >1822,< 
Appleton,  Samuel*  •• -New  Ipswich,*  1794, 

Aikln,  Calvin Deering, 1833, 

Andrews,  Charles Hillsboro',  •  •  •  .1836,- 

Abbott,  Timothy  B.*  *  -Wilton, 1841, 

Batchelder,  William  •  ^New  Ipswich, 

Bumap,  S.  G. Temple, 1826, 

Barnard,  R.M. Amherst, 1805,* 

Butler,  B. PeUuun, 1843,< 

Bowers,  Levi PeterboroV  •  •  -1843, 

Blair, L. New  Boston,* •1845,< 

Barnes,  Isaac  0. Bedford, 1835, 

Batchelder,  Horace  H.  •  Franoestown,  •  •  1835,  • 

Butler,  Caleb Pelham, 

Boyntoo,  James Milford, 1824, 

Burton,  H.J. Wilton, 1833,. 

Bell,  Joseph Bedford,*  *^** -1842, 

Barnes,  John Hillsboro*, 1832,  < 

Batchelder,  Eugene  •  *  *  New  Ipswich,  •  1 844, 
Burton,  WarreU'  •  •  * 
Batchelder,  John  M. 

Brooks,  Cyrus 

Bowers,  L.  EL  •  *  •  •  *  • 
Bacon,  B.  N. 


Afanufacturer, LowelL 

•  Teacher, Charlestown. 

Merchant, Medford. 

•  Teacher, Boston. 

Instructor, Charlestown. 

'  Merchant, Boston. 

•Wood  and  Coal,*-.      " 
Grocer, «* 

•  Mason, " 

Furmer, Andover. 

•  Physician, Hollision. 

Grocer, Boston. 

Attorney  at  Law,  •  *  •       " 

Clerk, « 

Merchant,... " 

Clerk  U.S.Ct  Court,      « 

W.LGoods, *.      " 

Lawyer, Groton. 

•  Jewelry  &  fan.  goods,  Boston, 
aothing, " 


•  Wilton, 
•New  Ipswich,.  1849, 
•New  Ipswich, .1819, 
.Hancock, 1848, 

•  Hancock, 1824, 


Barr,  Geo.  L. 

Barnard,  Oliver  T.... 
Barnard,  John  M.*  •  •  • 
Betton,  Ninian  Clai^^ 
Butterfield,JohnA... 
Burton,  Andrew  K.*  • 
Barnard,  David 


•New  Ipswich,.  1844, 

Weai«, 

HoUis, 1822, 

>New  Boston,..  1802, 

•Nashua, 1848, 

•Wilton, 1837, 

•Bedford, 1822, 


Messenger, 

Lawyer, 

Clergyman, 

Civil  Engineer,  • 

Printer, 

Merchant, 

aerk, 

Merchant, 


•  Cambridge. 

•Worcester. 
•W.  Cambridge. 
.  Cambridge. 
Medford. 
.Boston. 
.Medford. 


Distiller, Boston. 

Counsellor  at  Law,. .      ** 

Cleric, « 

DryGoods, " 

Merdiant, 
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Bailej,  Albon  H. Unity, 

Bams,  Chas.  E. Nashua, 

Barnard,  Joseph New  Boston,* 

Cheney,  B.  P. Hillsboro*,  • 

Cragin,  Daniel Temple, 

Cristy,  William  C*  •  •  -New  Boston,* 
Cooledge,  Lemuel  A.*  •Hillsboro\  • 

Clark,  Peter 

Chickering,  Jonas* 
Christie,  Frank  B.* 


Dftte. 

*1844,*RqK>rter, Boston. 

Machinist, LowelL 

*  1826,*  Distiller, Boston. 

•  1838, -Express  Man, ** 

.1832,*Grocer, " 

•  181 S,  -Provisions, Charlestown. 

•  1824,*  Grocer, Boston. 

*Lyndeboro', Spending  past  eam'gi      ** 

*  New  Ipswich,  *  1 81 8,  *  Piano  Forte  Maker,  •  •      " 
•Antrim, 1843,* Landlords'  Agent,  •  *  •      ** 

Cnmmings,  Charles  W Amherst, 1 824,  •  BVk  and  Whitesmith,      ** 

Champney,  Edward  W  JJew  Ipswich,  •  •  1 835,  •  Dry  Goods, Wobum, 

Champney,  George  MNew  Ipswich,  •  1 826,  •  Dry  Goods,  •  *  • ** 

Carter,  Oliver Peterboro*, 1826,* Wood  and  Coal,  •  •  •  'Boston. 

Champney,  Henry  T.-New  Ipswich,*  1839, •  Clerk, ** 

Champney,  Beiy. New  Ipswich,*  1834,* Artist, ** 

Clark,  William New  Boston,*  '1842,* Clerk,  •  •  *  •  • Lynn. 

Cooke,  Josiah  P. New  Ipswich,*  1809,* Counsellor, Boston. 

Dudley,  Thos.  E. Weare, 1834,.Drug  Dealer, •* 

Davis,  Geo.  H. Hancock, Piano  Forte  Maker,*  *      " 

Dearborn,  C.  E. Nashua, 1843,*  Dentist, *• 

Dutton,  Benjamin*  *  *  *Hillsboro',  *  •  *  .1826,* Grocer, ** 

Driscoll,  C. Francestown,*  *  1814, •Merchant, " 

Duncklee,  John Amherst, Trader, Brighton. 

Dearborn,  William*** Bedford, 1820,* Gentleman, Brookline. 

*  1838,*Dry  Goods, Boston. 

*  1847,*  Stove  Dealer, ** 

*1845,*Stable  Keeper, " 

1831,. Cooper, " 

.1825,.  Teamster, " 

Fanner, Brookline. 


.Temple, 

•Francestown,. 
*New  Boston,. 
.Brookline,  •  *  • 
•Manchester,.* 
-Bedford, 


Dodge,  J  C. < 

Duncklee,  H.  L. 

Dodge,  G.  C. 

Daniels,  William.  *  • 

Dickey,  William 

Dearborn,  William* 

Eaton,  Albert 

Edwards,  J.  F. 

Emerson,  D.  R.*-**' 
Emerson,  Samuel  P.< 
Fairfield,  Geo.  C*  -  •  * 
French,  Leonard* **• 

Foster,  John Hudson, 

Fisher,  liark Francestown,* 

Udd,  J.,  Jr. Peterboro*,  * 


*  Gofistown,  *  * 
*Temple.  **** 

*  Weare, 

*  Amherst,*... 
•New  Boston,* 
•Amherst,  *  *  *  < 


Snp't  Alms  House,  *  *  Charlestown. 

>  1824,  *  Housewright, Brookline. 

Merchant, Dorchester. 

Machinist, Medfbrd. 

1847,*  W.  L  Goods, Boston. 

.1805,*Merchant, ** 

1836,*  Wine  Merchant, *" 

.1836,*Flour  Dealer, " 

•  1832,*Hide8  and  Leather,*  *  W.  Cambridge. 
.  .Boston. 


French,  Epbraim Amherst, 1 800, *W.L Goods,*... 

Held,  A.  H. Peterboro', Com.  Merdiant, ** 

Fariey,  N.  W. Hollis, 1847,  Merchant, « 

Forsaith,  E.  W. Lyndeboro',* .  .1837,- Clerk, •* 

Fish,  Moses  W. Mason, « 

Felt,  David  F. Temple, 1835, •  Teacher  of  Music,*  •  *  S.  Weymouth. 

Farrar,  Timothy New  Ipswich,*  1844,  *  Counsellor  at  Law, .  .Boston. 

French,  Geo.  Wm.* .  *  -Bedford, 1846,* Merchant, Daayen.       t 
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Mfeinefl.  Whan  ttom.       Date. 

Guild,  Henrj  C. •Francestown,*  1844,. Dry  Goods, 

Greele,  Samuel Wilton, 1814, 

Gould,  Charles  D.-.-New  Ipswich,- 1822,. 
Gilbert,  John,  Jr. ffiUsboro',  •  •  •  .1825, 


Prewnt  Beddenoe. 
.Boston. 


GouldjJ.B. 

Gregg,  Samuel 

Gould,  Jacobs. 

Gregg,  Alexander.  •< 
Gould,  Augustus  A.< 

Gregg,  Samuel 

Grimes,  D.E..  •.•••• 
Goodale,  Geo.  W...- 
Goodale,  Albert.  *  * . 

Goodale,  H.L. 

Goodale,  Leyi*****. 
Gilmore,  Armanda*' 
GouldjF.  A. 


.1836, 
.1827, 
.1822, 
.1799, 


•  HoUis, 1824,. 

.New  Boston,..  1840, 
.Ljndeboro',. 
•New  Boston, 
•New  Ipswich, 
.Peterboro*,.. 

•Ljndeboro', 

^Deering, 1835, 

.Deering, 18.36, 

.Deering, 1838,. 

.Deering, 1840, 

.Merrimac,  .•.•1834, 
HoUis, 1831, 


Gould,  Nathaniel  D. 1818, 


•  Milford, 1828,. 

•Milford, 1834, 

.Milford, , 

..Mt  Vernon,  ..1834,. 
•  •  Francestown, . .  1 841 , 
..HoUis, 1834, 

•  Groffiitown, .• 

.Milford, 

..Hancock, 1834, 

.Francestown,  .1834, 

>  .Amherst, .... 

>  .Francestown, 
.Antrim, 


Hutchinson,  A.  B.  * « 
Hutchinson,  Jesse*  • 
Hutchinson,  A.  F.. . 
Hastings,  William  •  < 
Holmes,  OUyer.... 
Hale,  Theodore  P..  • 
Hadlej,  David  B..' 

Howe,  George 

Hadlejr,  Thomas  J. 

Hutchinson,  T.  M.  >  < 

HUdreth,C.B.  ....< 

Holmes,  Henry  D.. 

Jameson,  N.W.C..' 

Kendall,  Timothy  C.  Amherst,  .•  • 

Kendrick,  John Amherst,  •  • . 

Kendall,  Joshua .Hillsboro', . . 

Eattredge,  Alva Mt  Yemon, 

Knight,  Samuel  G.,*  •  .Hancodc,  •  • . 

Kittredg^  Jesse Merrimac, . . 

Kidder,  Abner  C. Hudson,.  •  • . 

Kendall,  Salma Mason, 

Lawrence,  William*. •Hudson,...* 

Lewis,  Charies..  .* 

Lord,  Henry  C.*-* 

Lord,  Joseph  L.**. 

LoTCJoy,  Philip  * .  • 

Lawrence,  Thomas 

Locke,  Edward Peterboro*, 

Lorejoy,  John Wilton,  •• 


Milford,. 

Amherst, 

>  Amherst, 

Amherst, 

Bedford, 1805,. 

1822, 
1810, 


1822, 
1834, 
1835, 
1815,' 
1838, 
1815,' 
1820, 
1847, 
1828,. 
1828,. 
1839,' 
1811,' 
1814, 
1846, 
1847, 
1826,. 


Bookseller, « 

Grocer, « 

Clerk, Chaiiestown. 

Physician, Boston. 

Iron  Merdiant, Cambridge. 

Coal  Dealer, Medfbrd. 

Physician, Boston. 

Chair  Maker, « 

Machinist, Lowell. 

Trader, Dorchester. 

•  Stable  Keeper, .Boston. 

ProTision  Dealer,. ••        ** 

'Teamster, ** 

Restorator, « 

Merchant, " 

Teacher  of  Music,..  •* 

Grocer, " 

Store  Dealer, « 

W.  I.  Goods, L3mn. 

Inn  Holder, Boston. 

Flour  and  Grain,.  •  •  •        ** 

DryGoods, « 

Wheelwright, Cambridge. 

Piano  Forte  Maker,.  .Roxbury. 

•  Piano  Forte  Maker, . .  Boston. 

DryGoods, " 

Carpenter, " 

Caq>enter, " 

Hats  and  Furs, ** 

Hides  and  Leather,.  •        <* 

Grocer, Dorchester. 

Machinist, Boston. 

Furniture, " 

Dentist, " 

Trader, " 

Proyisions, " 

Flour  Dealer, Chelsea. 

Porter  and  Ale, Boston. 

Counsellor  at  Law, .  .Maiden. 
Counsellor  at  Law,  •  .Boston. 

>  Counsellor  at  Law,  •  *        '^ 

Stable  Keeper, " 

Carpenter, " 

Clothing, 

Biorocco  Manofr,.  *  .Lynn. 
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McNielf  Jonn  •  • Hillsboro*, . . 

Miller,  Stephen Peterboro*,  •  •  • 

McAllister,  James  •  •  •  'Bedford,  •  •  • 
Morse,  Mason h  aacestown, 


Merriam,  Wm.  J.*  •  •  • 
Merrill,  WiilW.-*- 
Biorrison,  John  H.*  •  • 

Morse,  L.B. 

Merrill,F.  G. 

Mack,  Sewell  G.  •••• 
Morrison,  James  •  •  •  • 

Morgan,  DaWd 

Nichols,  Bodnej 

Newell,  Chas.  Henry* 
Parker,  William  A-.. 
Parker,  William  W.  • 

Piper,  Solomon 

Prentice,  WaUamH.. 
Patterson,  Lncins*  •  • 


Date.  BiMliMM. 

•  l830,*SnrTejor  Customs,*  •Boston. 

•  1 827,  •  Pulpit  &  Stair  BldV,  •  Cambridge. 

•  1804,-Sap'tPab.  Boildg's,- Boston. 

.1834,.  Grocer, " 

.  1833, .  Mas.  Tr'n,  O.  C.  R.  R.       " 

.1842, " 

Clergyman, Milton. 

•  1842,.  Wood  and  Coal, Boston. 

1849, " 

.Merchant, Lowell 

.Physician, Baltimore. 

.  1 837, .  Counsellor  at  Law, .  •  •  Boston. 

.1846,.Machinist, " 

'Charlestown. 


•  Mason, 

.Gofivtown,... 
Peterboro*,.. 
•Fraacestown, 

•  Goffstown,..' 
Wilton, 

'Peterboro',.. 

Wilton, 

•milsboro',..  . 

Waton, 1844,. Com.  Merchant,. 

'Hudson, 1811,.  Printer, •  •  * .  .Boston. 

•Wilton, 1845,Clerk,  Customs, Wobum. 

•Temple, 1810,- Wood  Wharfinger, .  -Boston. 

•New  Ipswich,  .1803,.  Wood  Wharfinger, . .        •* 
-NashviUe,  . . . .  1842,. Prison  Officer, Charlestown. 


Peabody,  A.  S. Milton, 1845,. Broker, Boston. 

Parker,  D.  M. Bedford, 1 842,  •  Dentist, " 

Patten,  James Temple, 1814,. Wine  Dealer, Brookline. 

Pollard,  Luther Hudson, 1831,. Truckman, Boston. 

Page,  Joseph  W. Goffstown,.  •  *  .1838,. Gardener, Hoxbuiy. 

Peabody, Ephnum*  •  *  .Wilton, 1845,. Minister, Boston. 

Proctor,  Moses Hollis, 1836,.Grocer, W.  Cambridge. 

Parker,  Bben Antrim, Inn  Holder, Charlestown. 

Patten,  Jonathan Temple, 1816,  •  Proyision  Dealer, . . .  Boston. 

Page,  Chauncy Deering, 1 831 , .  Carpenter, " 

Pollard,  Warren Hudson, 1845,. Store  Dealer, Somerville. 

Palmer,  Stephen  G...Goffiitown,..*.  1843,*  Dry  Goods, Boston. 

waton, 1843,.Clerk, « 

Nashua, 1847,. Market, " 

New  l^wich, .  1833,. Dry  Goods,*  ...***.. Charlestown. 

Nashua, 1829,. Grocer, Boston. 

Bedford, 1844,.Clerit,  Customs, «« 

Bedford, 1846,. aerk, «* 

Granfield, 1822,.  Agent, « 

Peterboro', J^hysidan, Watertown. 

Amherst, 1818,. Broker, Boston. 


Parkhurst,  Wm.  A.. 

Patten,  J.  G. 

Preston,  Thomas  B. 
Baymond,  J.  P.  *  • .  * 
Riddle,  Isaac N..*.. 
Riddle,  Silas  A..... 
Richardson,  Jacob*  • 
Richardson,  Samuel 
Ray,  P.  Woodbury  * 

Read,  WiUiam 

Ridiardson,  W.  H.  H.. Amherst,  * 

Steyens,  Lather IfiUsboro*, 

Steele,  J.  T. Antrim,  • . 

Swallow,  Calyin Mason,  •  •  * 

Sears,  Thomas  E.  •  *  •  .Deering,*  • 
Shedd,C.  F. HolUs,  .** 


.Amherst,  < 


.  1 848, .  Physician, 

.  1836,.  Woolen  Goods, 

•1800,. Copperplate  Printer,. 
.  1 845, .  Hat8,Caps,  and  Furs, . 

.  1835,.  Provisions, 

1848,. Dry  Goods, 

.1846,.Diy  Goods, 
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Shepherd,  N.  A. Nashua,  •  •  • 

Stone,  Amos Weare,  •  •  •  • 

Tabbs,  Mical Deering,* •  • 

Tirrell,  John Goffstown,  • 

Tewksbory,  Wm.  P..  -Weare,.  •  • . 
Train,  Samuel Hlllsboro*,  - 


WbflM  Item.        Date.  BadMii.  Pnsenft  BidikiMe. 

Sargent,  Bodwell Ljndeboro',*  •  .1814,. Trader, Boston. 

Stone,  P.  J. Weare, 1825,.  W.  I.  Goods, Charlestown. 

Smith,  Ebenezer Hollis, 1802,  •  Merchant, South  Wobum. 

Smith,  Isaac,  Jr. Deering,  Glass  Cutter, Cambridge. 

Shattuck,  John New  Ipswich,  .1830,. Mason, Marblchead. 

.1843,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

•  1824,. City  Treasurer  of •••  Charlestown. 

.1844,. Inn  Keeper, Boston. 

.1817,.  Wharfinger, " 

.  1838,.  Bookseller, 

.  1802,.  Merchant, 

.1833,  Wood  and  Coal,. 

.1849,.  Laborer, 

.  1821,. Paper  Dealer,.  •  • 
.1840,. Law  Student,... 

.1832,.Dry  Goods, 

.1822,. Broker, " 

.1835,. Grocer, ** 

.1843,. Clerk, ** 

.  1 832, .  Merchant, " 

.Pelham, 1837,. Dry  Goods, Salem. 

.Bedford, Cambridge. 

.Antrim, 1825,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

.  Hudson, 1833,  •  Provision  Dealer, ....  Charlestown. 

.  New  Ipswich,  >  1 825, .  Piano  Forte  Maker, .  >  Boston. 
.Mason, Station  Master, Groton. 


Goffstown,.' 
Gof&town,. 
Amherst, .  * 
Hancock, .. 
GK>f&town, . 
Greenfield,. 
•  Greenfield,. 
Milford,... 
New  Boston,. 


Tirrell,  Jesse,  Jr..  • .  • 
Tirrell,  Henry  J. . . .  • 
Wilkins,JohnH..... 
Whitcomb,  C.  A..... 
Wallace,  Robert  .... 
Whittemore,  Be^j.  F.  • 
Whittemore,  C.  P.  . 
Wallace  Wm.M.... 
Wason,  Elbridge..*' 
Wyman,  Edward,  Jr.  > 
Worcester,  Joseph  E. 
Whiton,  James  M.  .  * 

Wason,  Robert 

Wilkins,  Levi 

Wood,  Artemas 

White,  Jonathan*  *  *  • 
Wyman,  William.... 
Walker,  Cornelius  .  • 

Winn,  David 

Whittemore,  John  M.Greenfield, 
Wilson,  Thomas  P..  *  .HiUsboro',. 
Wallace,  John  A.. . .  -Milford, . . 
Yonngman,  David .  •  *  ..Peterboro*, 


.Medford. 
.Boston. 


.  Cambridge. 
.Boston. 


•Peterboro*,. 
•Pelham, ... 
.Bedford,... 
.Nashua, . .  * 


.1832,. Card  Mannfieu;turer, .Lowell 

.1824, .  Wood  and  Coal, Cambridge. 

.1823,.  Instructor, Boston. 

.1828,.  Cooper, " 

.1835,. Bookseller, " 

.  1848,  .provisions, Charlestown. 

.1847,. Broker, Boston. 

•  1846,  Physician  and  Surg., .  South  Wobum. 


CHESHIRE  COUNTY. 


Albee,  Godfrey B Chesterfield,  .  .1830,. Grocer, Charlestown. 

Applin,  Beiyamin  .... Swanzy, 1821,. Stair  Builder, Boston. 

Adams,  Charles  G.,  Jr.  Keene, ,.  House  Sur.  Ms.  G.  H.       ** 

Anderson,  CD Keene, 1848,. Clerk, ** 

Applin,  Wesson Swanzy, 1828,.  Stair  Builder, Charlestown. 

Aldrich,  William  A.. . .  Westmorerd,..  1845,.  Woolen  Businesf, . . .  Boston. 
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Ainsworth,  Fred.  8.. . .  JaffTey^ 1847,. Physician, Boston. 

Bradford,  William Eeene, 1830,. Master  Mariner, ** 

Bowker,  Charles Fitzwilliam,  ...1812,.  Prorision  Dealer, ...        " 

Ballon,  Ira Richmond,....  1 821,.  Ghrocer, ** 

Bowers,  James  L Rindge, 1839,.  W.  L  Goods, " 

Brooks,  Alfred Stoddard, 1823,.Prodnce, W.  Cambridge. 

Bingham,  Charles  . . . .  Alstead, 

Bingham,  William. . .  .Alstead, 1844,. Clerk, Boston, 

Bnndy,  Francis Walpole, 1822,. Mason, " 

Bent,  NeweU Fitzwilliam,. .  .1843,. Trader, " 

Bowers,  Charles Rindge, 1811,.  Merchant, " 

Barker,  Lewis  P Winchester,. .  .1829,. Provisions, W.  Cambridge. 

Barker,  Prescott WestmoreVd, ..  1825,.  Merchant, Boston. 

Bamett,  Robert Walpole, 1825,.Merdiant, " 

Briggs,  Lucius  H. Keene, 1847,.  Merchant, " 

Breed,  Charles  8 Nelson, 1847,. Prison  Officer, Chariestown. 

Bufium,  £ Richmond, 

Batchelder,  8amuel. .  .Jaflfrey, 1843,. Manufacturer, Cambridge. 

Buss,  Samuel  L. Jaff^y, 1838,. W.  L  Goods, Boston. 

Briggs,  P.  8 Westmorel'd,..  1833,.  W.  L  Good^, Chariestown- 

Bancroft,  Timothy  W. .  Rindge, Auction  and  Com. . . .  Worcester. 

Bellows,  £ph*m  H.. . .  Walpole, 1807,. Manufacturer, Medford. 

Cutter,  B.  F Jaffrey, 1845,. Merchant, Boston. 

Cutter,  Leonard  R.. . .  Jaflrey, 1845,. Clerk, ** 

Cummings,  Daniel. .  .Keene, 1806,.  Wooden  Ware, Chelsea. 

Conrerse,  C.  C Rindge, 1844, .Flour  and  Grain,. . . . SomenriUe. 

Crosby,  Joseph  F. . . ,  .Troy, 1846,. Clerk, Boston. 

Child,  J.  H Nebon, 1830,. Trader, Roxbury. 

Dinsmoor,  Geo.  R.. .  .Keene, 1821,. Com.  Merchant, Boston. 

Doolittle,  Erastus  H. . .  Winchester, ...  1 826, .  Inn  Holder, " 

Dorr,  Cornelius Westmorel'd, ..  1845,. Produce, " 

Dorr,  Moses Westmorel'd,..  1843,. Produce, " 

Dickinson,  Alex'r  .... Swanzy, 1833,. Soap  Manufacturer,. . Cambridge. 

Ellis,  !ohn  M Keene, 1847,.  Ag't  CoL Ed'n  Soc..  .Nashua. 

Fay,  George  H. Winchester,. . .  1845,.  Jeweller, Boston. 

Forristall,  Ezra Fitzwilliam,. . .  1822,. Truckman, " 

Forristall,  8 Fitzwilliam, Provisions, Chelsea. 

Frost,  Rufus  8 Mariboro', 1833,. Com.  Merchant, " 

Flint,  D.  B Troy, 1839,. Com.  Merchant, Watertown. 

Fay,  Levi Fitzwilliam,. .  .1814,. Grocer, Boston. 

Foster,  Samuel Stoddard, 1837,. W.L  Goods, " 

Flint,  Amos Walpole, 1848,. Wine  Dealer, « 

Gove,  John  G. Roxbury, 1832,. Merchant, " 

Gibson,  Kimball Alstead, 1824,. Painter, " 

Glin,  Bradford  E Westmorel'd, . .  1 842, .  Merchant, Chariestown. 

Gerauld,  8.  A. Keene, 1845,.  Jeweller, Boston. 

Greenwood,  W.  A Dublin, 1833,. Fruit  Dealer, " 
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Namet.  Wh&ntnm.  Date.  BiuIimm.  Preient  BMidenoe. 

Holmmn,  L.  F. Eeene, 1847,. Clerk, Boston. 

Holman,  G.C Marlboro*, 1844,.  Merchant, " 

Hosmer,  Hiram Walpole, 1824,.  Physician, Watertown. 

Herrick,  Martin  R. .  .Marlboro*, 1822,. Mason, Boston. 

Haskell,  Calvin FitzwiUiam,. . .  1808,.Famitare, " 

Hixon,  Timothj  W..  .Walpole, 1830,. Stable  Keeper, ** 

Hildreth,  Samael Chesterfield,  . .  181 5, .  Tallow  Chandler, ....  Lynn. 

Henderson,  H.  C Eeene, 1845,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

Heustis,  James  F WestmoreFd, ..  1845,.  Cutter, ** 

Humphrey,  Thomas  .  .Snrry, 1842,. Laborer, " 

Holman,  John Keene, 1840,.  Laborer, " 

Houghton,  G.  W. Eeene, 1840,.  Watchman, Dedham. 

Jewell,  Harrey Winchester,. . .  1844,. Lawyer, Boston. 

Jewell,  Hosea Winchester, . . .  1833, .  Express  Man, Camb*g  Port 

Johnson,  Joshua  J. . .  .Surry, Physician, Northboro*. 

JeweU,  Lyman  B Winchester,. . .  1846,. Merchant, Boston. 

Jewell,  Marshall Winchester,. .  .1844,. Merchant, *^ 

Joslin,  Gilman  .......  Stoddard, 1826,.  Globe  Maker, " 

Jones,  Wainwright . . .  Rindge, 1 847, .  Daguerrian  Artist, ...        ** 

Kingman,  Alvan Winchester, ..  .1844,. Piano  Forte  Maker,  ..Brookline. 

Kingman,  Pliny  E. . . .  Winchester, ...  1 836, .  Com.  Merchant, " 

Kingman,  Marshall . . .  Winchester, ...  1 845, .  Merchant  &  Manuf  r, .  Watertown. 

Knight,  Manasseh. . .  .FitzwiUiam,. .  .1810,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

Kittredge,  F.  S Nelson, 1846,. Provision  Dealer, " 

Locke,  Franklin  B. . . . Swanzy, 1839, .  Gents. Fum'g Goods,.        ^ 

Lincoln,  C.  Sprague,. .  Walpole, 1846,. Student  Harv.  CoL. . . Cambridge. 

Lovejoy,  Reuben Nelson, 1827, Boston. 

Mnnroe,  A.  B Keene, 181 9,. Provision  Dealer, " 

Mead,  Samuel  O Alstead, 1815,. Broker, Watertown. 

Monroe,  Abijah Surry, 1820,. Machinist, Charlestown. 

Mason,  S.  K Dublin, 1840,. Trader, Boston. 

Maynard,  Jesse Sullivan, 1827,. Baker, ♦* 

Maynard,  Lambert . . .  Sullivan, 1822,. Inn  Holder, ** 

Mason,  D.  H. Sullivan, 1841,. Counsellor  at  Law, .  .Newton. 

Mason,  Hale FitzwiUiam,. . .  1825,. Carpenter, Charlestown. 

Marsh,  Charles Chesterfield,..  .1846,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

Maynard,  Geo.  A Gilson, 1843,. Baker, « 

Maynard,  Lambert  M.. Keene, 1847,. Baker, " 

Marshall,  DruiyM....  Dublin, Carpenter, " 

Nims,  H.  C SuUivan, 1843,. Stable  Keeper, " 

Parker,  H.  P. Dublin, 1832, .  Merchant, « 

Parker,  Edmund Jafirey, Counsellor  at  Law,.  .Nashua. 

Parker,  Isaac Jafirey, 181 7,. Merchant, Boston. 

Parker,  Joel Jaffrey, 1848,. Professor  of  Law,. . .  Cambridge. 

Perry,  WiUiam FitzwilUam, ...  1 833, .  Wood  andCoal  Deal'r^oston. 

Page,  GUman Rindge, 1820,. Mason, " 

Piper,  James  G DubUn, 1847,.  Merchant, « 

Pratt,  Daniel  £. Walpole, 1831,. Stable  Keeper, '< 
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Parker,  J.  W. Eeene, 1848..  Dane  Law  School,...  Cambridge. 

Pierce,  Stephen  H. . . . Rindge, 1815,.  Carpenter, Boston. 

Parker,  James  M Hinsdale, 1 841 , .  Agrical'l  Warehouse,.        " 

Parker,  H.  G. Keene, 1848,. Lawyer, " 

Parker,  Charles  £ Keene, 1842,.  Architect, •* 

Pierce,  Jonathan Rindge, 1826,. Gentleman, ** 

Page,  Joseph  W Rindge, 1823,. Mason, *" 

Pierce,  Bei^jamin Jaffirejr, 1 844,.  W.  L  Goods, ^ 

Rand,  Charles  F. Keene, 1844,. Piano  Forte, ** 

Ranstead,  Charles Westmorerd, . .  1 829, .  Iron  Forger, " 

Reed,  G.F.  T Surry, 1828,.  JeweUer, « 

Read,  Josiah  M- Swanzy, 1839,. Port  Cook'g  Range,.        " 

Rugg,  Erastus Rindge, 1831,. Deputy  Sheriff, Chelsea. 

Robertson,  L Chesterfield, . 

Ripley,  S.  W Winchester, . . .  1842,. Merchant, Boston. 

Rust,  George Alstead, 1844,.  Produce, ** 

Russell,  W.  E Keene, 1844,. Hotel  Keeper, " 

Richardson,  M.  W....Fitzwilliam,...  1848,. Dry  Goods, " 

Steams,  Elijah Walpole, 1818,. W.  L  Goods, " 

Sheldon,  Francis Nelson, 1836, .  Iron  and  Nail  Dealer,        ** 

Steams,  Simon Walpole, 1803,. Pot  and  Pearlash,. . .  Watertown. 

Simmons,  Thomas. . . Keene, Merchant, Roxbury. 

Stone,  G.  W Fitzwilliam,. . .  1849,. Dagnerrian  Artist,. .  .Boston. 

Stone,  Sardine,  Jr.. . .  .Rindge, 1833, Charlestown. 

Sherwin,  Thomas ....  Westmorel'd, . .  1 827, .  English  High  School,Dedham. 

Sawtell,  Amos Jaffirey, 1828,. Baker, Boston. 

Stone,  Joseph Swanzy, 1835,. Hats  and  Furs, ** 

Slade,  Lucius Alstead, 1844,. Hotel, ** 

Slade,  Ira Alstead, 1845,.  Store  Maker, " 

Stone,  Phineas WestmoreVd,  ..1848,. Farmer, Wobum. 

Snow,  Jude Chesterfield,  .  .1840,. Merchant, Boston. 

Shurtieff,  A.  M. Rindge, 1849,.  Qerk, " 

Steams,  Ziba Swanzy, 1845,.  Grocer, " 

Stone,  Sylvester Rindge, 1839,.  Job  Wagon, " 

Thomas,  Gilman Hinsdale, 1842,. Express  Man, *^ 

Todd,  Jehiel Hinsdale, 1839,. Clerk, Somenrille. 

Tarbell,  C Rindge, 1845,.  Carpenter, Boston. 

Tufts,  George  A. Alstead, 1845,.  Clerk, " 

Underwood,  Joel  P.. .  .Rindge, 1839,. Engineer, " 

Wilson,  Gea  W Walpole, 1835,. Teamster, " 

White,  Danforth Gilson, 1819,. Machinist, Newton. 

Wetherbee,  C.  H. Swanzy, 1841,. Truckman, Boston. 

Wilder,  Mikhail  p..  .Rindge, 1825,. Com.  Merchant, Dorchester. 

Wells,  Charles  A. Keene, 1811,.Pres.LJ*.M.F.LCo..Boston. 

Wood,  C.  P Rindge, 1847,.  Qerk, Roxbury. 

Wadsworth,  Jesse ....  Roxbury, 1842, .  Eating  House, Boston. 

Wood,  C Rindge, 1838,. Merchant, " 

Webster,  S.H. Surry, 1849,. Inn  Keeper, ^ 
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Warren,  R.  S Alstead, Physician, Waltham. 

Wakefield,  £.  H. Marlboro'. . . .  .1833,. Merchant, Chelsea. 

Wood,  Alfred Rindge, Grocer, Cambridge. 

Wood,  Jonas Rindge, Shoe  Dealer, " 

White,  John  W. Chesterfield,  .  .1845,. Merchant, Boston. 

Walton,  Nalhan  S.. .  .Rindge, 1836,. Painter, Cambridge. 

Wilder,  Charles  J.. . .  .Keene, 1838,. Provisions, Boston. 

Woodward,  Isaac Roxbory, 1831,. Piano  Forte  Maker,. .        «" 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Alboe,  Somner Langdon, 1849,. Teach. Ingram. 8ch%  .Boston. 

Aiken,  James  B Newport, 1841, .Grocer, " 

Alden,  Joseph  Warren.  Claremont, 1824,. Merchant, " 

Amsden,  Thomas Charlestown,  .  .1848,.Faneail  Hall  Market,.        "* 

Bowman,  Sylvester . . .  Springfield, ....  1835, .  Merchant, " 

Bntterfield,  Simeon. . .Cornish, 1822,. Merchant, '* 

Bowman,  O.  P Springfield,. . .  .1835,. Grocer, " 

Bingham,  Osmer  A.. . Claremont, ....  1845,. Merchant, " 

Clement,  Cyms Claremont, . . .  .1840,.  Clothing, " 

Clement,  P.  S Claremont, . . .  .1841,. Trader, " 

Clapp,  Derastos, Claremont, . . .  .1810, .  Police  Officer, ** 

Crosby,  Sylvester  S.. .Charlestown,  . .1846,. Clerk, " 

Crosby,  Saml  T Charlestown,  .  .1838,. Merchant, " 

Crosby,  James Charlestown,  .  .1845,. Druggist, " 

Crosby,  Wm. Charlestown,  .  .1832,. Bookseller, Roxbury. 

Clapp,  Stephen  R.. . .  .Claremont, . . .  .1827,. Piano  Forte  Maker,.  .Boston. 

Chace,  Caleb Cornish, Merchant, " 

Chase,  D.  P. CUremont,  ....1849,. Clothing, " 

Davis,  Wm. Washington,  . .  1830,. Provisions, Cambridge. 

Danfbrth,  Isaac Washington,  . .  1809,.  West  India  Goods,. .  .Boston. 

Davis,  E.  W. Washington, Provisions, Cambridge. 

Davis,  Reaben  P Washington,  .  .1831, .Iron  Founder, Waltham. 

Dorant,  Henry Charlestown,  .  .1835,. Hides  and  Leather, .  .Boston. 

FarweU,  John  H. Claremont, 1838,. Printer, " 

Foss,  Jacob Cornish, 1821,.  Living  on  past  eam'gs,  Charlestown. 

Flanders,  Wm.  M. PUiinfield, 1844,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

FarweU,  Joseph Washington,  .  .1826,. Piano  Forte, " 

Gleason,  G.  H. Acworth, 1826,.  Carpenter, " 

Goward,  Watson Croydon, 1840,. Furniture, W.  Cambridge. 

Glidden,  J.  F Unity, 1837, .  Rail  Road  Conductor3oston. 

Gilmore,  Qnincy  A.. .  .Goshen, 1844,.  Teach,  in  Eliot  school,        " 

Gilchrist,  D.  8 Charlestown,  ..1838,.ConnseUor, " 

Habbard,  N.  D Chariestown,  ..1843,. Lawyer, *' 
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Hall,  Adia Cornish, 1815,.Beal  Estate  Broker,.  .Boflton. 

Hitchcock,  Jesse,  Jr.. . Olaremont, ....  1841,.  Clerk, " 

Habbard,  Aaron  D.. . . Charlestown,  . .  1844,. Broker, <* 

Hitchcock,  J.R. Claremont, 1846,. Hotel  Keeper, " 

Healj,  John  P. Washington,. . .  18S5,. Lawyer, ^ 

Hall,  Sam'lW. Cornish, 1821,. Merchant, " 

Johnson,  Jesse  C Unity, 1 841,. Salesman, ** 

Keyes,  Amos Acworth,. . . . .  .1844,. Produce, " 

Lincoln,  Harvey Acworth, 1824,. Merchant, ** 

Moore,  Estabrook Acworth, 1838,.  Victualler, " 

McAllister,  H.  M. Newport, 1846,. Merchant, " 

McCrillis,  Osem Goshen, 1842,.  Wood  Wharfinger, .. .        " 

Morrison,  SamU  J. . . .  .Langdon, 1836,.  Produce, ** 

Matthews,  Geo.  R. . . . .  CUremont, . . .  .1844, .  Teamster, Boxbnry. 

Mnrdongh,  Horace. . .  .Acworth, 1849,. Clerk, Boston. 

Morse,  Lewis  B Washington,  .  .1844,. Clerk, « 

Ome,  Otis Lempster, . . .  ^ Grocer, " 

Powers,  Dennis Croydon, 1825,. Clergyman, So.  Abington. 

Pierce,  J.  W Charlestown, Machinist, Lowell. 

Poland,  Horace Langdon, 1830,.  Carpenter, Boston. 

Richards,  Abiathaa. .  .Newport, 1820,. Butcher, Dedham. 

Saxton,  F.  S Claremont, . . .  .1832,. Bookseller, Boston. 

Sanborn,  C.  P Springfield, 1822,. Carpenter, " 

Starbird,  Nathl  W. 1825,.Taaor, Maiden. 

Sumner,  Fred.  A. Charlestown,  .  .1827,. Physician, Boston. 

Sabine,  J. Claremont, 1841,.  Dentist, ** 

Stow,  Baron Croydon, 1832,.  Clergyman, " 

Stevens,  N.  C Plainfield, 1846,. Physician, " 

Stevens,  Paran Claremont, Revere  House, ** 

Silsby,  J.  H. Acworth, 1843,. United  States  Hotel,..        " 

Stevens,  Chas.  G. Claremont, ....  1845,. Lawyer, Clintonville. 

Sperry,  Joseph  L. Claremont, ....  1834,. Carpenter, Boston. 

Tasker,  Ebenezer Cornish, Grocer, " 

Upham,  J.  B Claremont, . . .  .1846,. Physician, •* 

Vose,  Sam'l  D Washington,. .  .181 9,. Teamster, ** 

Vose,  Nathan  D Washington,. . .  1823,. Builder, " 

White,  A.  L. Newport, 1836,. Leather, " 

Wheeler,  M.  S Newport, 1842,. Merchant,  . . .  /. " 

Webber,  Sam'L Charlestown, Manufiicturer,. ..... .Lawrence. 

Wheeler,  Gardner Lempster, 1845,. Trader, Boston. 

Whitmore,  H.  S Charlestown,  .  .1840,.Cleik, Charlestown. 

White,  Nathan Newport, Wool  Buyer,. Newport 

Watson,  E Newport, 1849,. Lm  Keeper, Boston. 

Warner,  B.  F. Acworth, 1840,. Merchant, Chelsea. 
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NtoMS.  Where  from.         Date.  Basineei.  Pieeeni  Befldenet. 

Allen,  Joseph Epsom, 1831,.  Grocer, Boston. 

Abbott,  John  C Concord, 1848,. Merchant, " 

Bowman,  Dexter Henniker, 1 818, .  West  India  Goods,. . .  Charlestown. 

Babb,  James Epsom, 1830,. Merchant, Ljrnn. 

Batchelder,  Hiram. . .  .London, 1838,. Eating  House, Boston. 

Barnes,  Parker. ..... .Bradford, Horticulturist,  ..... .Dorchester. 

Bartlett,  Levi Salisbury, W.  L  Goods, Boston. 

Butters,  William  A.. .  .Pittsaeld, 1829,. Bookseller, " 

Benson,  John Pembroke,  ....  1825,. Merchant, Cambridge. 

Bunten,  Robert Allenstown, . . .  1826,. Machinist, Boston. 

Bunten,  Jesse Allenstown, . . .  1828,.  Stone  Cutter, Milton. 

Bickford,  W.  D Epsom, 1834,.  W.  L  Goods, Boston. 

Br7ant,Dayid Bradford, 1823,.  Architect, " 

Bailey,  Edwin  C. : . . .  .Hopkinton,. . .  .1832,.aerk, « 

Baker,  James Bow, 1834,. Leather  Dealer, '' 

Bishop,  C.  J. Concord, 1836,.  Com.  Merchant, " 

Batchelder,  G.  C Chichester, ....  1827, " 

Brockwaj,  M.  J. Bradford, 1849,. Qerk, «* 

Barnes,  Luther Bradford, 1825,. Composition  Roofs,. .        ** 

Bradley,  John Concord, 1847,. Treas. for  Chr.  Obs'y,.        ** 

Badger,  Geo.  W.  . . .   .Warner, 1829,. Merchant, " 

Bement,  Wm.B Bradford, Machinist, LowelL 

Barnes,  LoringB Bradford, 1831,.  Clerk, , Boston. 

Brown,  Stephen  D Epsom, 1822,. Blacksmith, Lynn. 

Brown,  J. Bradford, 1848,. Counsellor, Boston. 

Brown,  Jonathan Epsom, Carpenter, " 

Brown,  Orlando Franklin, Teamster, " 

Clement,  Rufns New  London,. .  1835,. Retired  Merchant,. .  .Billerica. 

Chase,  Cyrus Hopkinton, 1842,. Inspector  of  Customs,Boston. 

Clement,  J.  S New  London,. .  1834,. Merchant, " 

Colby,  Patrick Franklin, 1834,.Farmer, Brighton. 

Curtis,  T.  W.  T Epsom, ..... .  .1843,.SchooUnaster, Lawrence. 

Currier,  Hubbard  C.  .  .Bow, 1820,.ManufiMJturer, Boston. 

Colby,  Johnson Dunbarton, .  ...1811, .Mess. to  City  Council,        " 

Cheerer,  Ira Hopkinton,.  ...1846,  .Teacher,  Chelsea. 

Cofron,  Thomas  M.. .  .Pembroke, . . .  .1841,. Teamster, Cambridge. 

Cheney,  Alran Pembroke,  ....1832,. Turner, South  Wobum. 

Chrichet,  Thomas Epsom, 1884, .  Inspector  of  Customs,  Boston. 

dough,  Alexander  . .  .Bow, 1841,. Fish  and  Oysters,. . .        " 

Clark,  J.  B Hopkinton,. . .  .1844,.Piano  Forte  Maker,. .        " 

Colby,  G.  A. Bradford, Machinist, LowelL 

Chase,  Charles  G Northfleld,  ....  1 846, .  Clerk, Boston. 

Chamberlain,  Mellen.  .Pembroke, . . .  .1848,.  Attorney  at  Law,. . .  .Chelsea. 

ChamberUn,  D Loudon, Tea  Merchant, Boston. 

Carleton,  Saninel Hopkinton,. . .  .1838,.Fnmitiire  Dealer,. . .  .Maiden. 
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Clark,  Samael  G. Pittsfield, Stadent, Cambridge. 

Cloagh,  Daniel,  Jr.  . .  .Bow, 1846  .Fish  and  Oysters,. . .  .Boston. 

Cashing,  H.D Salisbnrj, 1842,.  Lumber  Dealer, *« 

Caldwell,  HenrjL. Hopkinton, 1845,.Fore'n,  B.  &  W.  B.  R.        " 

Dndley,B.F Pembroke, 1824,. Farmer, Milton. 

Dayis,  Isaac Bradford, 1829,.  Soap  Mannfactarer,. .  Cambridge. 

Dadlej,  J.  H. Pembroke, 1825,.  West  India  Goods,. .  .Boston. 

Drake,  Samael  G. Pittsfield, l8l6,.Pabli8her, " 

Dayis,  Eliphalet Bradford, 1813,. Fancy  Soap  Manafr,  Cambridge. 

Dimond,  Oral. ..... .  .Concord, 1830,. Tamer, Boston. 

Dow,  Moody Concord, 1830,. Hotel  Keeper,. ..... .Lynn. 

Davis,  Cartis Bradford, 1832,.  Soap  and  Candle Mk*r,Cambd'g  Port 

Davis,  Jacob .Warner, 1829,. Baker, . . . .' Medford. 

Darling,  George  A.  P.. Bradford, 1833,.  Hard  Ware, .Boston. 

Davis,  Mason Bradford, 1835,. Soap  Maker, Cambridge. 

Dearborn,  Joseph  B..  .London, 1826,. Carpenter, .Boston. 

Dix,  T.  Brown Boscawen, Costom  Hoose, *' 

Dimond,  George Concord, 1845,. Turner, ** 

Dudley,  Tmeworthy,Jr Pembroke, ....  1816, .  Grocer, " 

Evans,  Charles  S Warner, 1818,. Q'k  Market  Bank,. . .        ** 

Emmons,  John  L. Concord, 1821,. Merchandise, " 

Eastman,  C.  J.  F. Salisbury, 1831,.  Grocer, Waltham. 

Emery,  J.  O Loudon, Bestorator, Boston. 

Emmons,  Charles  P.. . .  Concord, 

Evans,  A.  A. Conoord, Merchant, ** 

Eastman,  Frank Concord, 1846,. Printer, " 

Evans,  Gilbert .Franklin, 1830,.Chiropedist, '* 

Eaton,  Ferley  O Bradford, 1848,.Brakeman,  W.  B.  R.. .        " 

Evans,  AIfk«d Allenstown, . . .  1819,. Merchant, *' 

Everett,  D.  B. New  London,. .  1845,. Butter  and  Cheese,. . .        " 

French,  Stewart Warner, 1840,. Carpenter, " 

Famham,  Luther Concord, 1844,. Clergyman, " 

Farrington,  SamlP... Hopkinton,....  1 835,. Merdiant, " 

French,  Benjamin  . . .  .Pembroke,  ....  1820,. Carpenter, " 

Flanders,  Wm.  B. Dunbarton, .. . .  1835,. Market, Chelsea. 

Greenleaf,  Francis  S. .. Salisbury, 1846,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

Greene,  Charles  G... .  .Boscawen, 1822,. Printer, " 

Gage,  George  W. New  London,. .  1841,. Hotel  Keeper, ** 

Greely,  Joseph Salisbury, 1833,. Merchant, " 

Greene,  Hugh  W.. . .   .  Concord, 1829, . Purser,  U.  S.  Navy, . . .  Cambridge. 

George,  Nathaniel  Bl  .Franklin, 1833,. Merchant, Boston. 

Hutchins,  Abel Concord, 1844,. Dry  Goods, " 

Hall,  Adino  B Northfield,  . . .  .1846,. Physician, Natick. 

Herrick,  J.  Everett. . .  .New  London,. .  1849, .Medical  Student, . . .  .Boston. 

Huntoon,  Benjamin. . . Salisbury, 1819,. Clergyman, Marblehead. 

Herrick,  Henry Hopkinton,. . .  .1830,. Bookbinder, Stoneham. 

Hutchins,  Charies  . . .  .Concord, 

Howe,  Manly Henniker, . 


.1844,.Druggist, ^*??n,rrlr> 
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Hatchins,  J.  R. Ck>iicord, 1843,. Grocer, Boston. 

Hadlej,  Carlton Dnnbarton,. . . .  1822,. Laborer, ** 

Hawes,  Alvin Hooksett, 1842,. Carpenter, " 

Jameson,  John Dnnbarton, . . .  1834,. Teacher, Sangns. 

Jones,  Lewis Canterbmy,  . .  .1824,. Collector, Boston. 

Kent,  George Concord, 1845,.  Attorney, " 

Kittredge,  Alfred Canterbarj, . . .  1829,.  Attorney, Haverhill 

Knox,  Oscar Pembroke, . . .  .1848,. Clerk, Boston. 

Kent,  John Concord, 1846,. Clerk, « 

Long,  William  H. Hopkinton, 1847,. Teacher, Boxbory. 

Long,  Darid  0. Hopkinton,. . .  .1824,. Bookbinder, Boston. 

Low,  P. Concord, 1849,. Merchant, " 

Lougee,  J.  K Concord, 1 844, .  acrk, «* 

Langmaid,  Samuel  P..  Chichester, 1826,. Trader, " 

Lorering, Luke  W..... Salisbury, 1832,.Trader, « 

Morrill,  Charles  A.  . . .  Canterbury, . . .  1837,. Teacher, « 

Mathews, Cyrus E.  ...Canterbury,  ...1845,. Grocer, ** 

Moulton,  Newell  H....Pittsfield, 1818.. Grocer, ^ 

Mathews,  H.  S Canterbury, . .  .1849,.  W.  L  Goods, ** 

Mathews,  James  M....Northfield, 1833,.  Polisher, ** 

Neal,  Samuel Loudon, 1832,.  Carpenter, ** 

Noyes,  Samuel Pembroke, House  Builder, Dedham. 

Parker,  Benjamin Pembroke, . . .  .1809,. Brick  Maker, Charlestown. 

Pope,  William Henniker, Waltham. 

Paige,  James  W Pittsfield, 181 6,.  Merchant, Boston. 

Parker,  Joseph Pembroke, ....  1831,. Farmer, South  Boston. 

Price,  C.  Sewall Boscawen,  . . . .  1838,. Custom  House, Boston. 

Philbrick,  Samuel  B..  .Andover, 1845,. Druggist, "^ 

Perkins,  Alfred .Dnnbarton,....  1827,. Wood  Wharf, " 

Parkins,  Abra'm  B.*  •  •Dnnbarton,. Sawing, " 

Parkinson,  William... Dunbarton, 1840,. Teamster, *' 

Parker,  George  A.. , .  .Concord, 1831,. Civil  Engineer, ** 

Paige,  Geo.  H. Salisbury, 

Page,  Green Pittsfield, 1830,. Provision  Dealer, Lynn. 

Pattee,  Enoch  D Dunbarton, . ...  1835,. Trader, W.  Cambridge. 

Pattee,  James Dunbarton, 1849,.  Merchant, 

Bogers,  Octavius  &. .  .Pembroke,  . . .  .1821,. Stone  Cutter, Milton. 

Band,  A.  W Northfleld,  . . .  .1840,. Grocer, Roxbury. 

Ring, Charles  H. Pittsfield, 1848,. Public  House, Boston. 

Rowell,  John  J. Andover, 1839,. Engineer, ** 

Sanborn,  Amos  C...  Northfleld,  ....1824,.  Stone  Cutter, " 

Stevens,  Amos Concord, 1819,. Balance  Maker, Roxbury. 

Sanders,  O.  S. Epsom, 1848,. Physician, Boston. 

8teele,M.M. Epsom, 1849,. Dry  Goods, ^ 

8hnt^  William  M.. . .  .Conoord, Hat  andFur  Dealer,..        *< 

Studley,  Edward  A.  .  .Bradford, 1838,.TaUor, *" 

Stevens,  Charles  E.. .  .Pembroke, Editor, Barre. 

Seaman,  Benjamin  W..New  London,.  .1887,. Trader, Boston. 
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Stevens,  John  A. Henniker, Isai^.Phjsidan, Boston. 

Thompson,  W.S Andover, 1849,. Clerk, " 

Towle,  LjmAn Newborj, 1831,. Merchant, *' 

Tenney,  J.  J.  M. London, 1 840,. Merchant, ** 

Thomdike,  James  P..  .Warner, 1835,. Hide  and  Leath.  DPr,       « 

Thompson,  J.  W Pembroke Forwarding  Merchant,Springfield. 

Tnbbs,  Alfred  L. Concord, 1845^,-Book  Keeper. Boston. 

True,  Abraham Chidiester, Salem. 

Tennej,  Nathaniel  F.  .Dnnbarton, .. . .  1837,. Merchant, Boston. 

Towle,  George  S Concord, 1844,. Book  Keeper, Chariestown. 

Towle,  Henry Epsom, 1843,. Provision  Dealer,  • « .  .Boston. 

Webster,  Charles  H.  .  .Warner, 1847,. Stove  Dealer, " 

Wallace,  J.  G. Henniker, 1843,. Dry  Goods, " 

Whipple,  John  L. Dnnbarton, .. . .  1832,.  Merchant, Dorchester. 

Wilkins,  Charles Concord, 1815,. Merchant, Boston. 

Williams,  Henry  £. . . .  New  London, . .  1835, .  Provisions, ^ 

Whitcher,  J.  B Northfield, Stone  Cutter, Milton. 

Webster,  Francis  B.. . .  Salisbury, 1846,. Merchant, .Boston. 

West,Edward Chichester, 1842,. Soap  Worker, " 

Webster,  Worcester. . .  Salisbury, Merchant, Boscawen. 


STRAFFORD   COUNTY. 

Angler,  Joseph Durham, Clergyman, . . Milton. 

Beck,  Waiiam Lee, 1 81 7,. CoLCl'k  Atlas  Bank,. Boston. 

Bussell,  W.  C Barrington, .. . .  1846,. Grocer, Chariestown. 

Butler,  Henry  T Somersworth,  ..1832,.  Stove  Dealer, 

Clark,  Hosea Dover, 1829,.  Wool  Dealer, Cambridge. 

Coe,  J.  L Durham, 1845,. Clerk, Boston. 

Caverly,  Moses  W.  . . . Strafford, 1848,. Lumber  Dealer, Brighton. 

Clary,  Joseph  W. Dover, 1836,.  Merchant, Boston. 

Chesley,  Plumer Madbury, Bricklayer, Lynn. 

Chamberlin,  Seth New  Durham, Merchant, Boston. 

Colcord,  S.  M. Somersworth,. .  1840,. Druggist, " 

Chamberlin,  Abram . . .  New  Durham, .  1 836, .  Real  Estate  Agent, . . .  Chariestown. 

Coe,  John  £ Durham, 1846,. Book  Keeper, Boston. 

Dowe,  Geo.  M. Durham, 1839,. Dry  Goods, " 

Dowe,  Joseph Durham, 1824,. Publisher " 

Doe,  E.  R. Somersworth,.  .1844,. Trader, « 

Downs,  Simon  E Milton, 1830,. Truckman, " 

Drew,  Elijah Dover, 1837,. Trader, " 

Dow,  Nathan  T Dover, 1839,. Lawyer, " 

Emerson,  John  W Durham, 1849,.  Attorney  at  Law,. ...        " 

Oilman,  Orlando New  Durham, .  1840,. Inn  Holder, Chariestown.  r 
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Hanson,  John  B Dorhani, 1840,.  Merchant, Boston. 

Hanson,  J.  L. Durham, 1842,. Inn  Keeper, " 

Ham,  B.  Franklin Dover, 1839,. Hard  Ware, " 

Hanson,  Elijah  A. . . .  .Dover, Tanner, Salem. 

Hart,  Nathaniel  O Milton, 1837,. Carpenter, Chelsea. 

Ham,  Bichard  S Dover, 1806,. Shoe  Manafactorer,.  .Lynn. 

Hanson,  Geo.  F. Milton  Mills, .  .1846,.  Wine  Dealer, Boston. 

Hanson,  Anthony Dover, 1833,. Carpenter, *' 

Hall,  Wm.  D Dover, Fr't  Ma8.B.&  PJUL. Canton. 

Hanson,  Joseph Dover, Gentleman, Cambridge. 

Jenks,  Thomas  S Dover, 1842,. Apothecary, Boston. 

Laighton,  Thomas Somersworth,. .  1838,. Engineer, " 

Ladd,  John  S Lee, 1835,. Counsellor, Cambridge. 

Meserve,  Isaac  H Barrington, ....  1842, .  Sap't  Almshouse, Roxburj. 

Mellen,  G.  W.  F. Dover, 1834,. Chemist, Boston. 

Mathes,  Charles  L.. . .  .Durham, 1837,. Grain  Dealer, Boxbury. 

March,  Jonas  C Rochester 1837,. Merchant, Boston. 

Moulton,  Benj.  P Dover, 1843,.  Courier  Office, " 

Nutter,  Bichard Rochester, 1835,. Com.  Merchant, " 

Noble,  John  H. Somersworth,. .  1828,. Furniture  Dealer,. . . .  Somerville. 

Nute,  Ephraim Dover, 1817,. Distiller, Boston. 

Nute,  Enoch Dover, .1821,. Grocer, Roxbury. 

Nute,  Paul Dover, Carpenter, « 

Peirce,  T.  W Dover, 1843,. Grocer, Boston. 

Pinkham,  R.  H. Durham, 1824,. Teamster, '' 

Perry,  John Barrington,  . . .  1832,.  Stock  Broker, Dorchester. 

Pinkham,  T.  J Durham, 1826,. Trader, Lynn. 

Palmer,  J.  B Dover, 1843,. Dry  Goods, Boston. 

Roberts,  John  G. Somersworth,. .  1810, . Bookbinder, ** 

Richardson,  Joseph. .  .Durham, 1824,. Merchant, " 

Rollins,  Charles Somersworth,.  .1833,.  Builder, ^ 

Robinson,  John  Paul.  .Dover, 1819,. Lawyer, Dracut 

Shannon,  Oliver  N. . .  .Barrington,  . .  .1829,. Mason, Newton. 

Starbird,  AsaD Strafford, 1824,. Merchant  Tailor, Charlestown. 

Smith,  Thomas  L. . . .  .Dover, 1840,. Grocer, Dover. 

Torr,  Geo.  H Rochester, 1849,. Book  Keeper, ...... .Boston. 

Tuttlc,  E.  S Lee, 1832,.  Accountant, " 

Twombly,  Alex.  H. .  .Madbury, 1817,. Merchant, " 

Thompson, Chas.  W..  .Dover, 1847,.Clerk, " 

Tolman,  S.  P. Dover, 1836,.  Stucco  Worker, " 

Vamey,  S.  H. Dover, Carpenter, Roxbury. 

Vamey,  S Rochester,  ....  1812,. No  business, Charlestown. 

Waldron,  Horatio  G. . .  Barrington, ....  1 834, .  House  &  Sign  Painter,        " 

Winkley,  S Strafford, 1823,.Taaor, Maiden. 

Wentworth,  A Dover, Marble  Worker, Boston. 

Wentworth,  Ariodi . . .  Somersworth, . .  1 886, .  Soap  St'n  and  Marble,        " 

Wentworth,  S.  A.  ...  Milton, 1841,. Provision  Dealer,. 

Wilson,  Htnry Farmington,. .  • Editor, 
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White,  C.  G. Dorer, 1840,. Shoe  Dealer, Boston. 

York,  J. Doriiam, 1843,. Dealer  in  Provisions,.        " 

York,  Joseph  N Lee, 1842,.Fh7sidan, " 
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Adams,  Panl Alton, 1820, 3oston. 

Bojnton,  Joseph Meredith, 1837,. Butcher, Brighton. 

Brown,  Amos Sandbomton, . .  1833,. Carpenter, Charlestown. 

Brjant,  S.  B Meredith, 1844,.  Cabinet  Maker, Boston. 

Bowman,  Zadoc Center  Harbor,.  1825,.  W.  L  Goods, Chariestown. 

Bean,  J.  D Gilmanton, ....  1832,. Eating  Honse, Boston. 

Banchor,  John Bamstead, 1820,.  Wine  Dealer " 

Chi4>man,  J.  N. Meredith, 1845,. Clerk, " 

Cloagh,  John Sandbomton, . .  1844,.  Surgeon  Dentist, ....  Wobnm. 

Chandler,  S.  B New  Hampton,.  1845,. Fomiture  Dealer,. . .  .Boston. 

Crockett,  Selden Meredith, 1821,.Bromfield  House,. ...        " 

Coverly,  Jas.  W Sandbomton, .  .1836,. Cash.  Whitens  Bon.  B.       « 

Clark,  Joseph  H. Gilmanton, ....  1840,. Provision  Dealer,.. . .        " 

Clark,  John  T Sandbomton, .  .1844,. Clerk, •» 

Cotton,  Chas Gilmanton, 1836,.Cleit, ** 

Dow,  Daniel Gilmanton, . . .  .1835,.  Carpenter, ^ 

Durrell,  Oren  A. Gilmanton, Stone  Mason, Ljnn. 

Doe,  Joseph  M. Sandbomton, . .  1826, .  Furniture  Dealer, ....  Boston. 

Danforth,  John  C Meredith, 1830,. Attomey  at  Law,. ...        *" 

Drake,  Nathan New  Hampton,.  1836,. Mason, ** 

Everett,  L.  C Meredith, 1832,. Dry  Goods, Charlestown. 

Edgerlj,  John  S Meredith, 1824,. GnUn  Dealer,. SomerviUe. 

Eaton,  J.  F Meredith, 1832,. Milkman, Quincj. 

Fogg,  David  S Meredith, Phjsidan, Dedham. 

Fifield,  J.  B.  M. New  Hampton, .  1 841 , .  Fumiture  Dealer, ....  Charlestown. 

Fogg,  Stephen  N. Meredith, Builder, Roxbury. 

Fox,  David  B Center  Harbor,.  1840,.  Clerk, Chariestown. 

Fox,  Edward  S Meredith,  . . .   .1846,.  Qerk, " 

Foss,  Chas.  M. Meredith, 1836,. Trader, Boston. 

Gale,  Nathaniel Gilmanton, . . .  .1823,.  Clerk,  Custom  House,  Chelsea. 

Greeley,  A.  G GiUnanton, . . .  .1843,. Produce, Boston. 

Gile,  John  C Gilmanton. 1840,. Trader, ** 

Gale,  Lucian Meredith, 1845,.Attomey  at  Law,. ...        ** 

Hayes,  Ephraim Alton, 1818,. Hotel  Keeper, " 

Hackett,  Hiram Gilmanton, . . .  .1828,.Fre't  Ag't,  Low! B.  R.        " 

Haselton,  H.  L. Sandbomton, .  .1847,.Attomey  at  Law,. ...        ^ 

Huse,  George  W. 8.... ICeredith, 1 844,. Foraitare Dealer,....       ** 
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Haven,  Elbridge  Q. . .  .Meredith, 1847,.  Cabinet  Maker, Cfaarlestown.    ^ 

Hazelton,  J.  £ Sandbomton, .  .1817,.Famitiire  Dealer,. . .  .Boston. 

Hard,  Jeremiah Alton, 1843,.  Om.  Merchant, ^ 

Hackett,  J.  C. New  Hampton,.  1832,.  Stair  Builder, "* 

Jacobs,  Isaac Bamstead, 1848,.Omniba8, Jamaica  Plain. 

Kellej,  Philip Meredith, 1826,.  Stucco  Worker, Boston. 

Kellej,  Thomas Meredith, 1829,. Stucco  Worker, "^ 

Kelley,  Joseph  H. Gilmanton, . . .  .1845,.aerk, " 

Lane,  Freeman Sandbomton, .  .1831,.  Clerk, '* 

Ladd,  David  P Gilford, 1844,. Express  Man, " 

Lane,  J.  C Sandbomton, .  .1845,.  Qerk, ^ 

Morrison,  C.  G Sandbomton, . .  1 846, .  Builder  and  Plumber, .       " 

Morrison,  David Sandbomton, .  .1815,. Fanner, Brighton. 

Morrison,  NathU  P. . . .  Sandbomton, Gardener, SomerviUe. 

Magoun,  A.  B New  Hampton,.  1845,.  School  Teacher, Cambridge. 

Magoun,  John  C New  Hampton,.  1 81 9,. Farmer, Somerville. 

Mudgett,  W.  S Gihnanton, 1838,. Clothing, Boston. 

Nash,  Stephen  Gordon. New  Hampton,.  1846,. Lawyer, '' 

Norris,  Geo.  L Meredith, 1833,. Clerk, « 

Parrish,  Bnfus  P Gilmanton, . . .  .1834,. Clerk, " 

Prescott,  Edwin  B. . .  .Gilmanton, . . .  .1835,. Dry  Goods, W.  Cambridge. 

Perkins,  Matthew Sandbomton, .  .1841,.  Watch  Maker, Boston. 

Plrescott,  John  C Sandbomton,.  .1825,. Trackman, '' 

Perkins,  Chas.  S Sandbomton, Merchant, LowelL 

Pickering,  G.  V. Gilford, 1844, -Dentist, Boston. 

Perkins,  Wm.  J CenterHarbor,.  1838,. Teamster, Roxbury. 

Payne,  Thos.  W. Meredith, 1833,.  Wood  Tumer, Boston. 

Robinson,  Henry  L.. .  .Meredith, 1844,.  Waiter, » 

Robinson,  Noah New  Hampton, .  1 841, .  Mess,  for  Gov.  &  Conn.       ** 

Robinson,  John  R.. . .  .New  Hampton,.  1829,.  Railway  Times, " 

Robinson,  Timo.  S.. .  .Meredith, 1841,.  Inn  Keeper, Bath,  Me. 

Robinson,  Geo.  W.. . .  .New  Hampton,.  1826,.  Grocer, Lexington. 

Rogers,  Hiram  P.  . . .  .Alton, 1837,. Trader, Somerville. 

Robinson,  Geo.L Gilmanton, . . .  .1849,. Clerk, Boston. 

Robinson,  J.  P Bamstead, 181 7,. Merchant, Roxbury. 

Rundlet,  Taylor M. . .  .Sandbomton, .  .1839,. Trader, Boston. 

Robinson,  S.  W New  Hampton,.  1813,. Farmer, Lexington. 

Robinson,  Josiah  S Gilmanton, . . .  .1839, .  West  India  Goods, . . .  Boston. 

Robinson,  T.  S.  G.. . .  .Sandbomton, . .  1828,.  Furniture  Dealer,. . . .  Charles  town. 

Robinson,  Thos.  W.. .  .Gilmanton, 1885,.  Wine  Dealer, Boston. 

Robinson,  John  H. Gilmanton, 1846,.  Clerk, ** 

Smith,  Jona.  L. New  Hampton,.  1844,. Merchant, " 

Swasey,  G.  B Meredith, 1831, .Grocer, " 

Stewart,  L.  H. Alton, 1830,. Trackman, " 

Smith,  Thos.  H. New  Hampton,.  1835, " 

Sewall,  Bloses  B Gilford, 1833, .Leather  Dealer, Chariestown. 

Sanborn,  Eastman  ....  Sandbomton, . .  1830, .  Physician, Andover. 

Sanborn,  Nathan Sandbomton, . .  1826, .  Music  Teacher, Boston. 
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Smith,  Nathaniel Gilmanton, ....  1826,. Stone  Cutter, Charlestown. 

Smith,  Moodj  H. Meredith,  ....  1829,.  Cordwainer, Ljnn. 

Tilton,  Jeremiah  G Sandbomton, .  .1892,. Door  Knob  Maker,..  .Charlestown. 

Talker,  John  T, . . . . .  .liiirnsteoii, I  ^45, .  Liiwypr ,,,,.,. . Boston » 

TajloFj  Daniel Sfttidbornton, . ,  1832,, Merchwit, ^ 

VartKjy,  Geo.  C Mcmlith, 1838,. Trader " 

Watson  J  David   ...,,.  Meredith,  . , . , .  1 S33, .  Wood  Turners. " 

Webster,  Sidney  ....  .GQmnntonj 1847,.  Student  at  Law^. ....        " 

Wheelock,  Ab«l Saodb^mion, .  .lBa9,Xlerk, *^ 
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Abbott,  James  A Conway^  ,♦♦.*,!  B43, .  Lawyer, Boftton. 

Abbott,  Jerre  ....  Conway, 1 8+3, .  Com.  Merchantj  . , , . .        *' 

AUeti,  Isaac «...  .Tamworth,  .  - . .  1  !i44, .  Farmer, .Jamaica  Flain^ 

Allen,  Stephen  M. Burton, 1  S,16. ,  Merchant, - , . .        " 

Ames,  Israel .,.,,..» .Osalpee, .......  18l7i.Geiitlcmasi,  .♦,.....  .BoatotL 

Brackett,  Isaac .......  OBaipee,  .* 1 830, .  Provision  Dealer, , .  r ,        " 

Berry,  A,  Bi., ...... . .  Wakefioldj I84a,.PpoTiflions, " 

Bryent,  Walter Tamworth, 1829, .  Stove  Maker, " 

Beari,  J.  Q.  A. Moultonbqro\..  1847,.  Coo.  B.  &  W.  R.  B... 

Beau,  A.  A ♦ .  Moultonboro\ ..  1349,. Clerk, " 

Beede,  A.  B Sandwich 1837,. Porter, .. .,. " 

Beede,  Moses  H, , Sandwich,  . . . ,  a  844, .  Teamster Lynu. 

Brewatcr,  John Wolf bora\  . . . .  1 844,-  Merchant, .Cambridge, 

Brown,  Q<m> Ossipee, 1846,* . .  > Boston. 

Colcord.  John  M, . . . . .  Effingham 1 838,,  Teach.  Phillips  Sch'I, . 

Catc,  Horatio  N .Brookfldd,  ,  *   ,1847,.  Insurance  Agent, Reading. 

Clair,  Jonathan  F.  . . .  .Sandwich,. ,,.....  ...Farmer, Newton. 

Calder,  J.  W. Bmokfield,    , . .  1835, .  Wine  Dealer Bo«tou- 

Charabprliu,  Jasou . . , .  Wolf  boi-o\, ... ,  Trader,  , Marblehead. 

Chesley,  John  H,. . . .  .Wakefield,  ....  1834,.  Trader, Boston. 

Clark,  Saml,  Jr . , .  Eaton, . , , , .  1 844, .  Foreman  St.Sweepew,        " 

CoQk,  Wm.  T. Wakefield,  . . .  .1841,.  Merchant " 

Chmnberlin,  Daniel- . .  Wolf  boro'   . .  * .  1 827, .  Hotel  Keeper, .  W  C«mfaridig«* 

Clarke,  Danl  D Saadwieh, . , . . ,  1829, .  Contractor, .Lynn. 

Dow,  Chaa.  H, ... Tamworth, . ,     1841, .Clerk, ,,,,,,  ,Braintria. 

Dow,Jo3iah  ........   Wakefield,  . . .  .1849,,Farmer, Bolton. 

DoDe,John  C. . Ossipee,  ...,.*  ..^^ ,. Teacher,.. " 

Dowaea,  Aaron  P- ....  Tamwortli, 1845, .  Provision  Dealer, " 

Dow,  David Tamworth  . . .  .1842,.W.  I.  Goods, " 

Davis,  John. Eaton, 1818,,  W.  I.  Goodi, , ,        '* 

FUndera,  Stephen  C  .  Sandwidi,, , . , ,  ie43,.Tmckman, ♦         " 

French,  N.  G.  .... Sandwich, .    . . .  1849,.  Clerk, #**^*-        " 

Fdeh,  Gootft  M. Sandwich,  , .  ..183@,.Cowjhiaaii,*4.**»***^  ^ 
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Grant,  Wm.  G Ossipee, 1842,. Manager, Boston. 

Gappy,  Jffflicg  H.. . , ,  Brookfleld, . , , . I SSe^. Trader,  ...,.....,,,        « 

Glimsi,  Nahum  N-* .  * . . Motiltonboro', . .  1826, >  Vender  Snwyur,. . , . ,  Charlcatowii. 

Hill,  Thomas Conwaj 1846,.  Clerk, ., Boston. 

Hoit,  Joseph. Sandwich^  ....,.** .  ..Glass  Packer, E.  Carabridge, 

Huckina,  A. ., ,  Effingham,  . . .  .1848,.  Pro  vis  Ion  Dealer, Boik»a. 

Hodge,  Thos.  S*. . » . .  .Brookflcld 1&43,.  Paiater  and  Glazier^. ,  Roxbnr/, 

Hodsrioa,  Loreiuo. . , .  Freedom,* i&43,.  Clerk  StiffoUt  Bunk, . . Boston. 

Lvford,  Thomas Brookfiold, 1827,. Carpeiner, '' 

LitUe,  Albert Sandwich, 1831,, Dry  Goods, . *' 

Leav  itt,  Thos EfBngham,  . . , .  1833, .  Grocer, " 

Lovering,  Wm.  B. . . .  .Freedom, .. , . ,  .18^9,.  Cartmau, *' 

Iribby,  Franck Wakefield,  ....  1841,.  Hotel  Keeper^ " 

lang,  Alfred Brookfield 1840,. Carpenter, " 

Martin,  Enoch Wolfboro/  . . .  .lB15,.Brokor, " 

MflUird,  Chaa Taftooboro^ . , .  1 829, .  Pro dsiona, '' 

Martin,  Jeremiah Wolf  boro\ 1 8^3,. Ship  Smith, MelroBe. 

Miisoa,  J.  L .Sandwich, 1839,. Trader Boston. 

Parker,  M.  S Wolfboro^ 1798,. Notary  PubUc, ''      . 

Price,  John . . , , .  .Tamivorth, Teacher Manchester, 

Philbrick,  Thos.  G.  . . .  Tamworth, ....  1830,.  Stable  Keeper, Chelsea. 

PcQvy,  Haxon .Tuflotiboro'. . . .  1841,. ProHs ion  Dealer,. . .  .Boston. 

Piirker,  Saml  H. Wolfboro\ ....,, « 

Skinner,  Alvah. ..... .Wakefield,  . . , .  1829,.  Jcwdlcr, " 

Smith,  J.  T.  C  . . . . .  Xonwaj, 1818,.  Phjsidan, ** 

Sihly,  Joseph  B Wakefield, Hotel  Keeper, " 

Skinner,  Noah  K. Wakefield, 1818, .  Tailor, ** 

Scates,  Dodav^ah ..... .  O^aipeo,  ..».,„!  839, .  Com.  Merchant, ** 

ScateSp  Clark  9 Osaipoe, 1 846, .  Teamster, .         " 

Smith,  Josialj  A MotiltonboroV  .  1829,.  Grain  Dealer, .......         " 

Shannon,  Edwm . . Monltonboro', . .  1837, .  Market, " 

Twombly,  W.  J, Tamworth, 1833,, Baker, »* 

Twombly,  Saml  W. . .  Tarn  worth, 1 837, ... ,,.*.,,  Lynn. 

Taylor,  S.  P Effingham,  . . .  .1829,.  Ins  a  ranee  Broker, Boston. 

Wiggin,  Asa  A. BrookMd,  ....  1824,. Grocer, *' 

Wentworth,  Horace. . .  Wakefield, 1844,. Bookseller, .Lowett. 

Wiggin,  J.  K. Wakefield,  . . ..  1 844. .  Clerk, Boston* 

Yonng,  J.  B. . , . .  Wakefteld,  . . . .  1 836,. Fainter  and  Gluder,.  .Roibniy, 
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Adams,  Colman  S Hebron,. ......  l848,.Lawyar,. Boston. 

Brown.  B.  F Hanorer, 1839,. Dmggist, " 

Bell,  Joseph  M.  . . . . .  .HaTeriulI, 1341. .Lawyer, "* 

Browne,  J  B. .......  .I^me,  ..„..  _ie41,  Clerk, Dorchf^ter. 

BuswolL  Edwin  W.. .  .I«{Niiion, 1844,.  Book  Keeper Boston, 

Baker.  Warren  M Holdemeas, ....  1841 ,.  Intelligence  Office,. . .        « 

Burleigh,  Henry Dorchest^ 1 844, . Trader, h? * ,- -.^u  Oooalp 

Cobnm,  Dann  J. Picrmont 1840,.Deputy  Sheiii??!!!?'     «    ^8^^ 

Ctirrier,  Arthur  M, . .  Plyoioath,. . , .  .1846,,  Victualler,. . , », " 
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CaM,  Bofiis Bridgewater, ..  .1839,. Livery  Stable, Charl^town. 

Cook,  Charles Campton, 1826,. Sexton  &  Uiidertaker,Bo«toiL 

Crosby,  J.  L. Campton, 1832,. Merchant, Somerville. 

Crosby,  Bobert  H.. . .  .Hanover, 1848,. Law  Student, Cambridge. 

Chapman,  S.  D Hill, Boston. 

Colby,  John Thornton, 1821,.ProTision  Dealer,. ...        ** 

Cady,  Albert  W. Lyman, 1845,. Cabinet  Maker, ** 

Chase,  A.  C Alexandria,  . .  .1837,.  W.  I  Goods, *< 

Claric,  Leonard  C Canaan, 1848,. Provision  Dealer, " 

Currier,  H.  M. Hill, 1836,.  Upholster, " 

Currier,  Moses  J. Enfield, 1833,. Merchant, No.  Danvers. 

Copp,  George  W. Warren, 1833,.  Variety  Store, Cambridge. 

Chandler,  Joseph Campton, 1828,. Piano  Forte  Maker,.  .Boston. 

Currier,  Henry  M. . . .  .Plymouth, 1846,.Bestorant, " 

Cnshman,  M.  £ Warren, 1849,. Clerk, .Brighton. 

Dodge,  Frederick Lyme, 1849,. Merchant, Boston. 

Dimick,  F.  B. Lyme, 1841,.  Clerk, ** 

Durkee,  Silas Hanover, 1841,. Physician, " 

Douglass,  Erastus  . . .  .Littleton, 1818,.  Cabinet  Maker, LowelL 

Dickinson,  J.  W. Enfield, 1844,. Merchant, Boston. 

Dow,  James  B Littleton, 1825,. Publisher, ** 

Dame,  A.  A. Orford 1814,. Lawyer, •* 

Emerson,  Bobert Piermont, 1820,.  Wood  and  Cool, ** 

Emerson,  John Piermont, . 1829,.  Wood  and  Coal, " 

Emerson,  David  D.. .  .Piermont, 1822,. Lamp  Maker, ^     " 

Fletcher,  Samuel .Plymouth, Lawyer, Andover. 

French,  Benjamin  . . .  Lebanon, 1840,. Merchant, Boston. 

Foster,  Thomas  W. . .  .Hanover, 1801,.aerk, " 

Fellows,  Jacob Piermont, 1825,. Trader, " 

Fellows,  J.  K Piermont, 1835,.aerk, " 

Favor,  Horace  a Hill, 1832,. Tanner, Cambridge. 

Ferrin,  Samuel Alexandria,  . .  .1803,. Brick  Maker, Charlestown. 

Flanders,  John  L.  . . .  .Danbury, 1826,. Carpenter, Boston. 

Flanders,  Benjamin  H.  Danbury, 1837,.  Caq>enter, ^ 

Farror,  David Campton, 

George,  Leonard Plymouth, 1843,. Carpenter, Brighton. 

Gilbert,  A. Lyme, 1826,.  Clothing, LowelL 

Goodrich,  Chas.  B... .  .Lebanon, 1837, .  Counsellor  at  Law,  .  .Boston. 

Gilbert,  Samuel  S Hanover, 1824^. Nothing  in  particular,       ** 

Gitchell,  A-  E. HaverhiU, -Driver, " 

George,  James  W Plymouth, 1844,.  Carpenter, Brighton. 

Goodwin,  George Piermont, 1844,. Grocer, Boston. 

GQl,  Daniel Enfield, Physician, MarUehead. 

Harrimaa,  John Bridgewater, .. .  1828,. Sign  Painter, .Boston. 

Huse,  Joseph Hill, 1829,. Stove  Dealer, Wobum. 

Hutchlns,  James  K.. .  .Bath, Boots  and  Shoes, Boston. 

Hutchins,  Horace  G..  .Bath, 1835,.  Counsellor  at  Law, . .        " 

Harris,  John Bumney, 1829,. Book  Keeper, " 

^f^^ ^^''^^'' Physician, . . .  nm^.^-^^^^OOle 

Hardy,  H.W Grafton, 1847, ^ 

Hovey,  Gleorge  L Lyme, Clergyman Boston. 

Hale,  Aaron,  Jr. Orford, 1842..ExDresa  Man " 
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Hajnea,  Daniel  B.. . .  .Bunmej, 1825,. Gardener, Boston. 

Hastings,  D.  B Bath, 1846,.  Jeweller, " 

Homan,  SL  B.  .,,....  Camptoni  . I S34,.  Pro  vis  ion  Dealer, Carnhnd^ 

Hutchio^T  EsEro  C  . .  .Bftth, 1832,.  Merchant, , Charlcjjtown, 

Hauaford,  W.  G Enfidd, 183*,.  Phpicinn, .Boston. 

Jewett,  .T.  W. Lebanon,. ....  .1839,.  Clerk *• 

Kimball,  UnxLc  B HaTerhiU, .....  1S45, .  Dty  Go^l*  Sulesman,        " 

Kimball,  GiknAn Hill, PhjBidan. Lowell, 

Kent,  SamnelP Fjcnnont, . 1832,.  W.  I.  Goods, Boaton. 

Ladd,  Jamei ,  .Haverhillj 1844,.  Insuratice  Agent, " 

Lakeman,  Ebeoeser. , ,  Grotoii,„ l837,.Harkiit  Han, . , , Chnrleatowti, 

Leighton,  J.  W.  . .  Holdoraesa, ....  1830, .  Trader,  ....,.*..*.-.  Boatati. 

Merrill,  John.   .,,..,.  Warron, 183*,. Broker, Cambridge. 

Merrill,  Artbar Haverhill 184*2,- Broker, 

Merrill,  Haram Alexandna^  . . .  1829,.  Sexton,- ..,..,. Boston. 

Monon,  L,  P. .IlanoTcrj. ....  .1848,  Merchant, ^* 

Merrill,  Amos  Bioncj , Ljman 1 828, .Attorney  at  Law, ....        ** 

Mar^h,  Christopher  . .  -  Campton,  .....  1834, .  Clergyman^  ..,,....  West  Roxbiurf, 

Murray,  Richard  F.. . . Hill, .....,,. .,, Provtsioo  Dealer Boston. 

Merrill,  Daniel Plymouth, 1 8 10, .  Sup' t  Court  Honse, . .        " 

MfMTill,  Calvin Brljstol, 1835,. Driver, " 

Morse,  jVaa  P Haverhill, 1838,.  Cooper^ Cambridge. 

ItlaBon,  Luther .Bill, ......... .  1844}.ManuraetaFor,  . Waltham. 

KomM*  Samuel. Dorchester ,. Minister, ....,....-  .Maldeo. 

Noyes,  Samuel Plymouth, . 1827,. Trader, , . .  Watertown. 

Oliver,  P.. ,.,,.. . HonoTer,.  .♦,....,,..  Counsellor  at  Law,  .  .Boston. 

Palmer,  Saml -Campion,  . 1830,  .Pro  via  ion  Dealer,* , . .  Charliistown. 

Palmer,  S. Orford, 1S34,.  Superintendent, . Cambridge. 

Porter,  Wm Lyme, 1845,.  Farmer, Newtoti- 

Perriu,  William  H., ,  .Orford, 1849,  .Attorney  at  Law,. . . « Boston. 

Pattee,  John  C. Campton,  .....  1 824, .  Police  Offlcer, 

Perkins,  Charies  L.  - , .  HanoTcr, 1 827,  *  Merehaut,  -  -  - .  - " 

Prescott,  Daniel Plymouth 1 809, .  Wood  and  Coal, .... 

Prescott,  Edward. . . .  .Plymouth, 1811,.  Coal  &  Wood  Dealer,.         ** 

Paimer,  John  P. Woodcock,  . . .  1832,.  Grocer, "* 

Palmer,  D.  R .Woodstock, > . . 

Pratt,  Heury  Chcever . Orford, 1819,.  Artist, Charlestown, 

Porter  Eleazer  8.  . Lyme,  .--...  -  -1837,.  Clerk,. Boston. 

Paige,  Abnun Orford, 1845, .  Physician, ** 

Ryan»  Jabei  Si. Plymouth, 1 835,.  W.  L  Good4, ** 

Russell,  M.  B Woodstock,  ...  1 830, .  Artist, ** 

Bobbins^  Asa Plymoutli, 1848,. .,,.,...        " 

Ramtay,  Alexander H. Ram ney,-  - , , ,  ,1835,.  Apothecary,  .......  .Cambridge* 

Bobbins,  Joseph Plymouth, 1 829,.  Coal  &  Wood  Dealer,  Boston. 

Rof^er*,  J.  Webster  . . .  Plymouth,. . . . .  1841 ,. Dry  Goods,. 

Rift/nolds,  Grindall . ,,  .Frauconia»  . . .  ,1828,.  Clergyman , . Jamak-a  Plaiji. 

Rajojiay,  Perley  A., ..  .Rumney,* ' .  -  ♦  .1835,.  Stereotype  Business, . Boston, 
Hoi^s,  William Orford l&41,-Ijawyer, .Newton, 

Sloper,  John Orford, ......  Shoe  Maker, N&tlck. 


Robertson,  J.  W Thornton 1830,. Milkman, 

Sleeper,  S.  S .Bristol, 1843,.  W.  I.  Goods, ^'^'^'^'^  '^1 
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Saigent,  Frederick  . .  .Hebron, 1842,. Express  Man,.  .^ . . .  .Lowell 

StOlair,  Jonathan  .   . .  Haverhill, Farmer, Newton. 

Smith,  S.  S Haverhill, Clei^gTman, Westminster. 

Stafford,  Charles  F.. . . Plymouth, 1837,. Fainter, Boston. 

Swasej,  John  H. Haverhill, 1834,. Com.  Broker, ** 

Smith,  Henry  W.« Hanover, 1845,.  Attorney  at  Law,. ...        " 

Steele,.A.  E Lyme, 1882,.  Carpenter, ** 

Stafford,  Geor^  L.. .  .Plymouth, 1832,. Painter, ^ 

Shepard,  Walter  B.. .  .Holdemess, .. .  .1832,.  Clerk, "■ 

Scott,  C.  Henry Hanover, Physician, " 

Simonds,  Stephen  . . .  .Alexandria,. . . .  1835,. Boarding  Hoose,. . .  .Medford. 

Stone,  Daniel Hanover, Farmer, Needham. 

Taylor,  Sam*l  W. Campton, 1837,.  Stadent, Cambridge. 

Ticknor,  Wm.  D Lebanon, 1827,. Pub.  and  Bookseller,  Boston. 

Tenny,  S.  F. Hanover, 1842,.For*n  W.R.R.Fr'tH.        " 

Taylor,  John Campton, 1812,. Dealer  in  Stone, E.  Cambridge. 

Tomer,  Joshua Lyme, 1825,.  Carpenter, Boston. 

Worcester,  Thos Thornton, 1821,.aergyman, " 

Waterman,  Thomas  .  .Lebanon 1817,. Bank  Clerk, " 

Wright,  W.  T Hanover, 1848,.  Student, CindnnatL 

Ward,  A.  L. Plymouth, 1844,.  Grocer, Boston. 

Woodard,  Daniel Haverhill, 1839,.  Grocer, " 

Woodard, Henry  M.  ..Haverhill, 1838,. Trader, " 

Welch,  F.  G Canaan, 1824,. Merchant, " 

Webber,  A.  D Groton, 1825,. Builder, " 

Willey,  T Campton, 1844,. Lawyer, " 

Williams,  Washington.  Littleton, 1836, " 

Young,  Amml  B Lebanon, 1838,.  Architect, ^  • 
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Brown,  John  T. Stratford, 1845,* Temple  Club, Boston. 

Burbank,  Rob't  Ingalls.Shelbume,  •  •  •  •  1843,*  Counsellor  at  Law,  •  •        *< 

Freeman,  Wm.  P.  •  •  •  •Lancaster, 1845, *' 

Kenney, Isaac  A. Whitefield,  •  •  •  •  1841,>Baker, Cambridge. 

Loud,  Leavitt Dalton, 1836,- Wood  &  Coal  Dealer, -Boston. 

Merriam,  Isaac NorthumbVUndl  841,*  Collector, *' 

Merriam,  J.  W. Northumb'rlandl821,*  Com.  Merchant, ^ 

Moore,  Edward  B.«  •  -  -Lancaster, 1847, -Physician, " 

Snow,  J.  H. Whitefield,  -  -  -  -1834, -Merchant, Newton. 

Snow,  James  P. Whitefield, 1835,-Trader, " 

St^henson,  J.  H. Lancaster, 1835, -Merchant, Boston. 

Snow,  A.  B. Whitefield,  -  -  -  -1832,  Physician, " 

Stebbins,  John Lancaster, 1847, « 

Stephenson,  F.  W. Lancaster, Newton. 

Stephenson,  Geo.  A.  -  -Lancaster, 1838, -Merchant, Wm^N^ 

White,  H.  A. Lancaster, 1849,-aerk, P^^^ '' 

White,  S.  L. Lancaster, 1835,.aerk, 
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CHARLESTOWN,  Joir«  24th;  1850. 
DxAk  Sir,— 

It  gives  me  equal  pleasure,  and  bouor  to  be  appointed  to  commuiitemte  to  you  the  aceom- 
panylng  vote,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreeable  to  yon  to  comply  with  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Committee.  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  Edward  Etekett.  G.  WASHINGTON  WARREN. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangemento  for  the  celebration  of  the  Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  held  on  the  2Sd  instant,  it  was 

VoUdf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  and  of  the  City  of 
Charlestown,  be  presented  to  the  Honorable  Edward  Evrrxtt,  for  the  able,  eloquent, 
and  appropriate  Oration,  so  impressively  delivered  by  him  before  the  largest  assembly  wtich 
was  ever  convened  in  any  building  in  this  country  ;*  and  that  he  be  requested  to  ihrdish  to 
the  Committee  a  copy  of  it  for  publication,  in  order  that  the  patriotic  sentiments  it  contains 
may  be  preserved  and  transmitted  in  a' durable  form,  as  a  fit  memorial  of  the  appreciatfon, 
by  the  present  age,  of  the  importance  of  the  event  whtch  it  commemora^. 

G.  WASHINGTON  WARREN, 
Wh.  W.  Whsildoit,  BecreUary.  Chmrman  of  CommiUee. 

Charlestown,  June  24, 1860. 


CAMBRIDGE,  25th  Jvke,  1850. 
Dear  Sir,—' 

1  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  yesterday,  transmitting  the  vote  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangemento  for  the  celebration  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  I  am  highly  gratified  by  the  faivorable  opinion  entertained  by  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  and  the  City  of  Charlestown  of  the  Oiation  delivered  by 
me,  under  their  auspices,  on  this  interesting  occasion  5  and  I  shall  have  much  pleasure,  in 
compliance  with  their  request,  in  fiimishing  a  copy  for  pubfication^ 
I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

Faithftdly  youis, 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 


^  The  Oration  was  delivered  in  one  of  the  kne  BhSp  Hoons,  in  the  Navy  Y«d»  at  Charteitown. 
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ORATION. 


When  I  contem^ate  the  objects  around  me ;  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  spot,  the  scene,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  occasion ;  when  I  consider  how  much  of  what  We 
witness  and  experience  of  the  prosperity  of  our  common 
country,  is,  in  the  great  connection  of  cause  and  effect, 
due  to  the  men  and  the  deed  which  we  commemorate 
this  day,  I  Cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  epitaph  of  the 
architect  of  St  Paul's,  at  London :  If  you  seek  for  a 
monument  look  around  you.  We  have  indeed  erected  a 
monument  on  the  hill  before  us ;  destined,  as  we  trust, 
to  last  as  long  as  any  fabric  of  human  handiS  shall 
endure.  No  ordinary  violence  on  the  part  of  man  will 
shake  the  solid  column.  The  storms  of  a  thousand 
winters  will  beat  upon  it  in  vain ;  the  earthquake  and 
the  lightning  alone  can  lay  it  low.  But  while  this  noble 
monument,  firm  as  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  the 
men  to  whom  it  is  consecrated,  shall  forever  mark  upon 
yonder  hill  the  very  spot  where  they  deserved  well  of 
their  country,  I  behold  before  us  and  around  us,  wher- 
ever we  move  and  whatever  we  look  upon,  monuments 
not  less  expressive  to  their  achievements  and  their  sacri- 


fices,  their  principles  and  their  characters.  It  is  all  the 
fhdt  of  their  counsels — ^the  work  of  their  hands — -the 
price  of  their  blood. 

The  roof  that  shelters  us,  beneath  which  are  com- 
pacted  some  of  those  floating  castles,  on  which  you,  sir, 
(Commodore  Downes,)  and  your  brave  associates,  have 
borne  the  naval  thunders  of  America  to  the  farthest 
seas,  does  it  pot,  hung  as  it  is  with  the  banners   of 
every  nation,  and  none  more  honored  than  our  own, 
remind   us  of  that  tremendous  day,  when,  beneath  a 
summer's  sun  and  a  canopy  of  smoke  and  flame  from 
the  blazing  dwellings  of  Charlestown,  our  fiithers,  (with- 
out a  fnend  at  that  time  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,) 
stood  for  thirteen  hours  the  shock  of  the  unequal  con- 
test?   The  formidable  park  of  artillery,  tier  within  tier, 
which  we  passed  as  we  came  to  this  building,  how  does 
it  not  contrast  with  the  six  poor  fieldpieces,  for  the  most 
part  miserably  served  and  soon  abandoned,  of  the  17th 
June ; — ^the  noble  ships,  now  dismantled,  but  ready  at 
the  first  call  of  duty  to  clothe  themselves  anew  with 
the  bravery  and  the  terrors  of  war,— one  of  them  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a  mighty  state  (the  Ohio)  of  two  mil- 
lions of  souls,  in  which,  when  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
was  fought,  the  smoke  of  a  white  man's  cabin  had  never 
curled  on  the  breeze, — ^a  ship  which  has  just  returned 
ft^m  her  cruise  along  those  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
which  have  lately  been  added  to  our  great  republican 
empire;— the  very  spot  beneath  our  feet,  near  which 
the  royal  army  landed  on  the  17th  June,  1775  ; — ^I  say, 
fellow-citizens,  do  not  these  objects,  each'tSrafl?  c^? 


stitute  a  most  expressive  monument  to  the  gieat  men 
of  that  dayl  The  successfnl  termination  of  the  war  of 
indep^idence  is  an  abiding  consequence  of  their  courage 
and  fortitude.  The  purity  of  purpose,  the  eleralion  of 
principle,  the  passion  for  rational  fireedom,  with  which 
they  engaged  in  the  revolution,  laid  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  all  our  subsequent  prosperity ;  of  our  growth 
in  peace  and  our  success  in  war.  It  is  these  which 
have  given  us  the  Union  and  the  Constitution;  which 
have  sowed  our  almost  boimdless  domains  with  cities 
and  villages,  and  swarming  millions;  and  stretched  a 
belt  of  rising  republics,  in  the  life-time  of  man,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Friends  and  ifeUow^tizens ;  it  was  among  the  original 
objects  for  which  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Associa- 
tiim  was  formed,  to  perpetuate,  by  stated  celebrations, 
the  glorious  m^nory  of  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  Its 
first  purpose,  of  course,  was  tp  erect  an  imperishable 
landmark  on  the  spot  itself;  to  take  a  bond  of  time  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  things,  that  they  should  never 
allow  its  sacred  enclosure  to  be  mistak^i  or  encroached 
upon ;  to  present  a  visible  symbol  to  the  latest  posterity 
of  the  veneration  with  which  Americans  must  ever  re- 
gard the  spot  But  it  was  another  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation, announced  among  its  earliest  proceedings, — as 
you,  sir,  (Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,)  are  well  aware,  for  you 
were  among  its  earliest  promoters  and  officers, — ^to  pro- 
vide for  the  stated  comm^noration  of  the  battle.  We 
borrowed  the  form  of  the  monument  fix>m  the  structures 
of  ancient  Egypt,  but  while  it  will  stand,  as  we  trust, 
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for.  ages,  as  they  have  stood,  we  would  not  have  our 
moiiument  to  stand  like  the  obelisks  and  pyramids,  a 
silent  mystery  to  the  successive  generations  that  gaze 
upon  ihem,  ignorant  in  what  age  of  forgotten  antiquity, 
by  whose  command,  or  for  whajb  purpose  they  were 
erected.  We  wish  that,  from  time  to  time,  there  ishould 
go  forth  a  faithful  record  of  the  glorious  event,  and  of 
the  alMmportant  principles  to  which  the  monument  is 
consecrated ;  that  the  traditions  of  this  great  act  in  the 
revolutionary  drama  should  be  kept  in  fr^h  riemem- 
brance;  and  while  the  majestic  shaft  itself,  from  the 
clouds  to  which  it  towers,  shall  address  its  solemn  elo* 
quence  to  the  eye,  l^at  the  pen  and  voice,  to  the  end  of 
time,  should  interpret  its  illustrious  significance  to  the 
understionding  and  the  heart 

But  when  I  consider,  feUow-dtizens,  Uiat  but  seven 
years  have  elapsed  since  you  were  addressed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Bunker  Hill,  on  occasion  of  l^e  completion  of 
the  monument,  by  the  great  master  of  Amaican  elo- 
quence, and  that  many  present  must  freshly  recollect 
that  matchless  strain  to  which  they  listaied,  from  the 
same  lips,  on  this  day  tw^ty-five  years  ago,  I  feel  how 
hopeless  is  the  task  I  have  undertaken;  What  can  I 
attempt  to  say  to  you^  oa  this  great  theme,  which  was 
not  said  on  those  occasions,  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  amended  and  nothing  to  be  added  t  £v^i 
if  I  should  confine  mysdf  to  a  simple  narrative  of  the 
events  erf  the  day,  tiiey  have  been  so  frequently  re- 
hearsed by  writers  and  speakers  of  great  ability,  tiiat  I 
should  deem  it  vain  to  seek  for  additicmal  fects,  or  tqle 
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give  to  those  already  known  an  air  of  novelty.  Every 
published  account  from  authentic  sources  has  been  care- 
ftdly  compared ;  the  recollections  of  the  surviving  eye- 
witnesses in  1825  were  diligently  taken  down  at  that 
time ;  and  many  letters  written  shortly  after  the  battle, 
by  those  who  bore  a  part  in  it,  have  at  different  periods 
been  brought  to  light.  Several  such,  of  great  interest, 
are  contained  in  the  valuable  work  of  Mr  Frothingham, 
of  this  place,  lately  published.  Among  these  is  one  of 
extreme  interest  from  Colonel  Prescott  himself,  written 
but  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle,  to  John  Adams,  then 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
But  even  this  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
from  the  pen  of  Prescott,  throws  no  new  light  upon  the 
main  event,  although  it  proves  conclusively,  what  no 
man  doubted,  that  the  modesty  of  this  sterling  patriot 
was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  heroism.* 

As  far  as  the  narrative  of  events  is  concerned,  the 
battle  of  Bimker  Hill  must  now  be  committed  to  the 
classical  historians  of  the  country,  to  take  its  fitting 
place  on  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  our  annals.  To 
the  vigorous  and  brilliant  pen  of  Bancroft,  which  has 
already  recorded  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  accurate  and  philosophical 
research  of  Sparks,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
lives  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  the  standard 
editions  of  their  works,  we  can  safely  leave  the  great 
event  of  this  day,  to  find  its  penbanent  record  in  those 

*  FroUungfaam's  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  and  of  the  battles  of  Lexington,  Con* 
cord,  and  Bunker  HUL    Appendix,  p.  895.  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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histories  of  the  revolution  which  they  permit  us  to  ex- 
pect from  them.  There  is  another  American  historian, 
whose  name  rises  spontdneoudly  to  my  lips  as  I  stand 
at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill.  Had  he  not  achieved  the 
highest  reputation  for  himself  and  reflected  the  greatest 
honor  upon  his  country,  by  his  admirable  works  on  sub- 
jects of  more  remote  and  even  foreign  interest,  we  could 
almost  wish  that  he  too  had  selected  a  topic  which 
would  have  given  us  a  description  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  from  the  pen  of  Frescott ;  that  the  courage 
and  conduct  on  which  the  cause  of  America  reposed  on 
this  day  o£  her  great  peril  might  have  been  :illustrated 
by  a  historian  of  kindred  blood. 

The  importance  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  rests 
mainly  on  its  consequences.  Its  influence  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  revolution  lifts  it.  up  from  the  level  of  vulgar 
gladiatorial  contests,  and  gives  it  a  place  among  those 
few  momentous  appeals  to  arms,  which  have  influenced 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  condition  of  man  for  ages. 
But^ven  in  itself  considered,  I  know  not  what  element 
of  stirring  interest  is  wanting,  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  events  in  history.  Need  I  remind  you  of 
the  solemn  parade  on  Cambridge  Common,  at  the  dose 
of  the  day  on  the  16th  of  June ; — the  blessing  invoked 
by  the  President  of  the  University  on  the  yet  unan- 
nounced expedition;  the  silent  and  thoughtfrd  march 
of  the  column  under  the  vet^»n  Frescott,  preceded  by 
sergeants  with  dark  lanterns  ;*— the  lines  marked  out  by 
Gridley,  the  same  who  at  Louisburg,  at  the  third  trial, 
ihww  a  shell  into  the  citadel,  *and  vrbo  drew  the  onlyle 
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two  fieldpieces  used  at  the  fall  of  Quebec  up  the  heights 
of  Abraham ;— the  midnight  toil  in  the  trenches ; — the 
cry  of  the  sentinel,  "  all's  well,**  heard  from  the  British 
ships  moored  between  Boston  and  Charlestown,  by  Colo- 
nel Prescott  and  Major  Brooks,  as,  twice  in  the  course 
of  that  short  and  anxious  night,  they  went  down  to 
the  water's  side.  The  day  dawns  and  the  fire  of  the 
"  lively"  opens  on  the  redoubt.  The  garrison  in  Boston, 
the  American  encampments,  the  surrounding  country 
start  at  the  soimd.  As  the  morning  advances,  every  roof, 
steeple,  tree,  and  hill  top,  that  commands  the  scene,  is 
alive  with  expectation.  At  noon,  the  British  troops 
cross  in  twenty-eight  barges  from  Long  Wharf  and  the 
North  Battery  in  Boston ;  and  as  they  move,  the  rays 
of  a  meridian  summer's  sim  are  reflected  from  burnished 
arms,  gay  uniforms,  and  the  sparkling  waters.  A  sharp 
fire  from  Copp's  Hill,  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  floating 
batteries,  sweeps  acrpss  Charlestown  to  cover  the  de- 
barkation. 

They  land  at  or  near  this  spot,  then  called  Moulton's 
Point,  and  lying  in  a  state  of  nattire.  The  hostile  force 
consists  of  regiments  that  have  won  laurels  at  Dettingen 
and  Minden,  led  by  chiefs  who  have  been  trained  in  all 
the  wars  of  Europe.  It  is  soon  perceived  that  the  balls 
brought  over  are  too  large  for  the  fieldpieces.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  the  commander-in-chief,  having  reconnoitred 
the  American  lines  and  formed  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  their  strength  and  of  the  reinforcements  which  were 
seal  to  arrive  from  Medford,  sends  ore?  to  Boston  for 
more  troops.    In  the  interval,  his  army,  awaiting  the 
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arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  makes  a  leisurely  meal 
firom  the  contents  of  their  knapsacks. 

Far  different  was  the  conditipn  of  the  Americans  who 
had  now  toiled  in  throwing  up  the  entrenchments  from 
midnight,  without  repose,  without  adequate  supplies, 
without  relief,  under  an  incessant  caononade, — harrass- 
ing  though  not  destructive,-^heneath  a  summer's  sun. 
They  occupied  the  redoubt, — ^the  spot  on  which  the 
monument  is  built, — and  a  breastwork  leading  from 
it,-r-on  the  northerly  slope  of  the  hill,  of  which  the 
traces  still  remain.  About  the  time  when  the  British 
army  landed^  the  regiments  under  Stark  and  Eeed  ar- 
rived from  Medford.  Stark  had  marched  at  a  leisurely 
pace  over  the  Neck,  beneath  the  fire  of  the  floating  bat- 
teries, beciEiuse  one  fresh  man  in  action  (according  to  the 
observation  of  Stark,  as  reported  by  General  Dearborn 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,)  was  better  than  ten  who  are 
exhausted.  At  this  time,  also,  Warren  arrived  at  the 
lines,  and,  without  assuming  his  command  as  major  gen- 
eral, acted  to  the  last  as  a  volunteer.  Putnam,  the  only 
mounted  officer  in  the  field,  parsed  between  Chaxlestown 
and  head  quarters  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  hasten  the  refinforcements. 

At  three  o'clock  the  battle  began.  The  British  force, 
in  two  principal  columns,  moved  forward  to  the  attack. 
The  right,  imder  the  command  of  Howe,  was  directed 
against  a  position  which  had  be^n  taken  up  on  the 
Mystic  Biver  by  the  Connecticut  men  imder  Knowlton, 
detached  from  the  redoubt  and  supported  by  Stark's  and 
Reed's  reenforcement ;  the  left  was  led  by  Pigot  directly 
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against  the  redoubt.  The  artillery,  from  Copp's  Hill, 
the  ships  of  war,  and  the  floating  batteries,  redoubled  its 
fire ;  and  as  the  hostile  troops  moved  slowly  up  the  hill, 
they  halted  at  intervals  to  give  their  fieldpieces  an  op- 
portunity to  make  an  impression  on  the  American  lines. 
The  American  force  counted  unmoved  these  fearftil  pul- 
sations of  the  battle.  Their  own  artillery  was  of  the 
most  inefficient  description  and  for  the  most  part  feebly 
served.  The  men  were  ordered  liy  their  officers, — ^both 
in  the  redoubt  and  along  the  lines, — to  reserve  their  fire 
tijl  the  enemy  was  near  at  hand,  when  it  was  deliv" 
ered  with  such  fatal  effect,  that  after  a  few  moments' 
gallant  resistance,  he  retreated  to  the  foot  of  the>  hill. 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  attack,  both  at  the 
redoubt  and  breastwork,  and  at  the  rail  fence. 

A  brief  pause  succeeds,  and  the  enemy  rallies  to  a 
second  attack.  Again  his  forces  move  in  two  divisions. 
The  Americans,  gaining  confidence  from  their  first  suc- 
cess, reserve  their  fire  with  still  greater  coolness  than 
before,  and  until  the  hostile  force  is  within  six  or  eight 
rods.  It  was  then  given  with  proportionably  greater 
effect  It  was  vigorously  returned  from  the  veteran 
ranks  of  the  enemy ;  but,  after  a  brief  struggle  between 
discipline  and  courage  on  the  one  side  and  the  unerring 
aim  of  the  American  musket  sped  with  equal  steadiness 
on  the  other,  the  royal  troops  are  again  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  some  of  the  men  even 
take  shelter  in  the  boats. 

Thus  far  the  important  day  had  gone  with  the  Amer- 
icans, notwithstanding   the    unfitvorable  circumstances 
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under  which  they  had  contended,  the  weariness  of<^ 
sleepless  night  and  of  eighteen  hours'  ccmtmuoiis  march, 
toil,  suspense,  and  conflict ;  with  no  refreshment  beyond 
the  scanty  supply  brought  with  them;  and  no  efficient 
relief.  Had  they  been  adequately  supported  and  refin- 
forced,  they  would  no  doubt  have  crowned  an  heroic  de- 
fence by  a  final  and  complete  victory.  But  the  decisive 
struggle  in  the  redoubt  and  at  the  breastwork  remained 
to  be  made  by  those  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day, — ^whose  ammunition  was  now  nearly  gone, — 
their  numbers  greatly  reduced, — their  strength  ex- 
hausted. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  last  great  effort  was 
made  by  the  enemy.  His  forces  are  rallied  with  some 
difficulty  for  another  attack.  New  reinforcements  are 
brought  over  from  Boston,  and  Sir  Henry  Qinton,  an 
officer  of  great  skill  and  gaHantry,  crosses  with  them  as 
a  volimteer,  and  renders  the  most  important  services,  in 
leading  up  the  men  once  more  to  action.  Every  thing 
is  disposed  for  a  final  and  desperate  effort  A  demon- 
stration only  is  made  against  the  rail-fence,  and  the  en- 
tire force  of  the  moviement  is  directed  against  the  redoubt 
and  breastwork.  As  the  British  army  advances,  Charles- 
town  is  fired  by  shells  from  the  opposite  batteries  in 
BostoA.  The  flames  catch  from  building  to  building, 
till  the  whole  town  is  on  fire.  The  British  field-train 
forces  its  way  through  the  undefended  opening  between 
the  rail-fence  and  the  breastwork,  so  as  to  command  the 
intmor  of  Hie  redoubt  The  royal  troops,  advancing  in 
one  column,  reserve  their  fire  till  they  reach  the  eii^ 
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trenchmeut ;  and  wlxile  the  conflagration  of  three  or  four 
hundred  buildings  throws  a  brood  sheet  of  smoke  and 
flames  across  the  sky,  the  redoubt  is  fi3rced  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  Few  of  the  American  guns  are  furnished 
with  that  weapon^  Prescott  defends  himself  with  his 
sword  against  an  assault  with  the  bayonet,  which  passes 
more  than  once  through  his  coat;  the  hostile. force  out- 
numbers the  Americans  in  the  redoubt,  by  more  than 
ten  to  one,  probably  in  twice  that  proportion ;  and  a  re- 
luctant order  is  given  to  retreat  Among  the  last  to  quit 
the  redoubt  was  the  lion-hearted  Warren,  and  the  flrst 
steps  of  the  pursuer  were  over  his  dead  body.  Ages  to 
come  will  weep  tears  of  admiration  on  the  stone,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  Putnam  attempted  a  rally 
on  Bunker  Hill,  (properly  so  called,)  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  power  of  physical  endurance  was  exhausted. 
No  attempt  at  pursuit  was  made  by  the  royal  commander. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  strongly  urged  that  the  dear-bought 
advantages  of  the  day  should  be  followed  up,  but  Howe, 
with  greater  prudence,  was  well  content  lyith  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fleld  of  battle. 

The  losses  of  the  two  parties  attest  the  severity  of  thia 
great  day.  On  the  royal  side,  the  official  report  apknowl- 
edges  the  loss  of  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  killed  and 
wounded ;  a  greater  number  than  the  entire  amount  of 
Prescott's  detachment  On  l^e  American  side,  according 
to  the  o^dal  account,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  were 
killed,  three  hundred  atad  five  were  wounded,  and  thirty 
were  made  prisoners;  in  all  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
a  greater  loss  than  that  of  the  Grecians  at  Marathon  or 
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Platea,  or  of  Caesar  at  Pharsalia.  If  General  Gage's 
loose  statement  of  the  number  of  his  troops  in  action  is 
a>rrect,  one-half  of  his  troops  were  killed  or  wounded.* 
He  entrenched  himsdf  the  next  day  on  Breed's  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  from  these  positions,  so  long  as  the 
royal  army  remained  in  Boston,  it  never  attempted  to 
advance  a  foot  into  the  country. 

'  A  letter  written  a  week  afterwards,  by  General  Bur- 
goyne,  gives  a  graphic  and  animated  picture  of  the  bat- 
tle, which  he  witnessed  from  Copp's  Hill.  Among  the 
traits  with  which  he  heightens  the  eflFect  of  the  scene,  he 
mentions  the  reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  that 
"  defeat  was  a  final  loss  of  the  British  empire  in  Amer- 
ica." It  has  been  debated,,  whether  the  result  of  the  day 
is,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  accounted  a  victory  or  a  defeat 
to  the  British  arms.  If  we  are  permitted  to  apply  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne's  criterion,  we  may  refer  to  history  for  the 
settlement  of  that  controversy. 

Such  was  our  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  not  more  deci- 
sively did  that  contest  affect  the  fortunes  of  Greece,  than 
the  character  of  our  revolutionary  war  was  affected  by 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  put  the  final  seal  to  that 
trial  of  temper  and  courage,  which  commenced  on  the 
19th  of  ApriL  Victory  or  defeat,  "  it  was  the  final  loss 
of  die  British  empire  In  America." 

The  light  in  which  the  population  of  the  colonies  now 
stood  before  the  world,  was  novel  and  imexpected.    It 

*GeDenl  Gage  wyt^  **  The  whole,  when  in  caijuncUoii,  making  a  bodj  of  lomething 
above  two  thonaand  men/'  Bat  thb  statement  »  certainly  far  too  low.  Col.  8wett  ob* 
lervef;  that  ''  if  the  corps  [known  to  have  been  in  the  action]  were  bot  half  fiiU,  there  were 
'W  thoosand  three  handled  and  fifty.''--Aii€ory  0/ Biif«Nr  Aitf  J^ 
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waa  the  result  of  a  train  of  eircnmstances  in  tiieir  earlier 
history,  providentially  calculated  to  form  them  for  a 
great  crisis.  They  were,  in  their  chief  pursuits  and  char- 
acter, an  unmilitary  population.  The  profession  of  arms 
was  unknown  to  them.  The  learned  professions  were 
well  filled  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  people 
were  mainly  farmers  in  the  north,  and  planters  in  the 
south.  There  were  merchants  and  artisans  in  the  cities, 
mariners  and  fishermen  on  the  seaboard ;  and  far  in  the 
interior  a  hardy  race  of  pioneers — ^inured  to  the  perils  of 
border  life,  half  husbandman  and  half  hunter.  Soldiers, 
properly  so  called,  there  were  nowhere ;  but  everywhere 
men  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms.  In  time  of  war  large 
provincial  forces  were  levied,  which  often  rendered  the 
most  essential  services ;  and  the  rangers,  especially,  who 
were  recruited  for  the  most  part  on  the  frontier,  proved 
themselves  at  all  times  the  terror  of  the  Canadian  and 
savage  foe:  In  this  way  it  was,  that  among  a  population 
essentially  unwarlike,  to  which  the  usual  temptations  of 
the  military  career  were  almost  wholly  unknown^  there 
had  been  formed  a  school  of  skilful  and  intrepid  officers, 
and  no  small  amount  of  military  experience  had  been  ac- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Still,  however,  it  is  a  marked  character  of  the  revolu- 
tionary contest,  that  its  military  leaders,  as  a  class,  were 
strangers  to  military  ambition.  They  were  mostly  like 
the  citizen-soldiers  of  ancient  Rome,  in  her  uncorrupted 
days ;  and  like  them,  in  more  than  one  instance,  they  left 
the  plough  and  the  other  pursuits  of  civil  life  for  the 
field.  One  chief  ground  on  which  the  Ainerican  revolu- 
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tion  will  command  the  sympathy  of  ages,  is  the  unsus- 
pected disinterestedness  of  ite  military  leaders,  and  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  its  armies.  Marathon  itself  sheds  no 
glory  on  the  dishonored  end  of  Miltiades  and  Themisto* 
des-  If  the  patriots  of  *75  could  have  been  plausibly 
suspected  of  selfish  motives ;  if  it  could  have  been  insin- 
uated with  any  show  of  reason,  that  Washington  was 
ambitious  of  commanding  an  army,  that  the  Franklins 
and  Adamses,  the  Henrys  and  the  Jeffersons  were  actu- 
ated by  a  craving  for  the  honors  and  emoluments  to  be 
expected  imder  the  new  government,  I  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  the  taint  of  selfishness  would  have  poisoned  the 
revolution.  It  would  have  stripped  it  not  merely  of  its 
moral  grandeur  and  beauty,  but  of  its  political  power. 
But  Dr  Johnson's  notion,  that  it  might  be  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  "  to  encircle  with  a  dia- 
dem the  brows  of  Mr  Gushing,"  scarcely  moves  a  smile. 
Such  a  suggestion  as  that  Warren,  and  Putnam,  and 
Prescott  were  carried  to  the  summit  of  yonder  hill  by 
the  hope  of  military  advancement,  or  the  prospect  of  the 
spoils  of  profitable  war,  woidd  be  r^arded  less  as  a  cal- 
umny than  as  an  absurdity.  No  one  would  stoop  to  re- 
fute it.  It  would  make  as  deep  an  impression  on  their 
pure  fame,  as  the  breath  of  a  summer  evening  makes 
upon  the  eternal  granite  which  commejnorates  their  pat- 
riotism. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  free  from  the  mil- 
itary passion,  not  less  was  this  the  case  with  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Events  had  made  them  familiar  with  the  ef- 
forts, the  exposures,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  war, — and,  as 
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I  have  just  observed,  Iwtge  colonial  levies  were  made  from 
time  to  time^ — ^but  the  popidation  remained  strangers  to 
what  may  be  called  in  this  connection  the  trade  of  arms. 
In  no  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  the  aversion  to 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  a  more  deeply  seated 
idea.  It  was  among  the  grievances  alleged  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indepiendence.  A  royal  garrison  was  to  the 
eyes  of  our  fathers  a  visible  instrument  of  oppressive 
power.  Even  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  and  when 
the  safety  of  America  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the 
spirit  of  the  army,  there  was  an  active  jealousy  of  mili- 
tary influence.  The  recent  accounts  from  France,  inform 
us  that  the  ballot-box  at  the  elections  is  sent  round  to 
the  quarters  of  the  immense  standing  army  which  garri- 
sons Paris,  and  it  has  even  happened  that  a  subaltern 
officer,  under  discipline  for  insubordination,  has  been 
sent,  by  the  suffrages  of  his  sympathising  comrades,  from 
the  guard-house  to  the  national  assembly.  In  a  contem- 
porary account  of  the  first  months  of  the  revolution  in 
this  country,  we  read*  that  a  company  of  the  militia,  in 
one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  had  gone  in  a  body  to  the 
polls,  in  the  summer  of  '75.  They  were  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting  for  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa^ 
tives,  by  a  resolution  of  the  town,  passed  on  the  spot, 
"  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  vote  who  was  in  the 
army.'* 

But  why  do  I  dwell  on  these  cold  generalities  ?  What 
does  history  record  more  beautiful  than  the  self-denial  of 
Warren,  waiving  the  command  of  the  day,  which  be- 
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longed  to  his  raiik,-^renoiuicing  the  honor  of  leading  its 
heroic  resistance, — accepting  nothing  but  its  terrors  and 
its  fate?  What  mpre  sublime  than  Washington's  resigna- 
tion of  the  dictatorship,  (for  such  it  was,)  which  he  had 
acquired  alike  in  the  affections  of  the  army  and  the  peo- 
ple? The  man  who  can  read  the  closing  scene  at  An- 
napolis without  tears,  does  not  deserve  his  freedom.  The 
diffidence  with  which  Washington  accepted  that  commis- 
sion, which  was  drawn  up  this  very  day  seventy-five 
years  ago,  and  the  heartfelt  joy  with  which  he  laid  it 
down,  vnll  endear  him  to  millions  who  do  not  give 
their  hearts  to  mere  military  &me,  They  have  estab- 
lished a  standard  of  character  for  the  patriotic  American 
chieftain.  They  vnll  be  remembered  when  Trenton  and 
Yorktown  are  forgotten.  That  sword,  sheathed  when  it 
might  have  been  exchanged  for  a  sceptre,  vnll  yet,  un- 
seen but  victorious,  fight  the  battles  of  nations  strug- 
gling for  fireedoin  in  other  regions  and  other  ages.  Yes, 
a  character  like  this  is  a  dispensation  of  public  virtue. 
Already  canonized  in  Christendom,  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington is  penetrating  the  remotest  east.  It  is  affecting 
the  public  mind  in  regions  the  least  susceptible  of  for- 
eign impressions.  I  have  vrithin  a  few  days  seen  an  ex- 
tract from  a  work  on  the  geography  and  history  of  foreign 
^countries,  written  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Fokien^  in  China,  in  which  the  warmest  and 
^most  discriminating  praise  is  bestowed  on  Washington.* 
In  erecting  the  Bunker  Hill  Monunient,  we  have  en- 

.  »  Se^  the ''  MiMionary  Herald/'  publiahed  at  Boston,  the  wkaher  for  Jime,  1850. 
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tertained  no  fears,  that  the  finatl  result  to  which  it  is  eoii- 
secrated  would  disappoint  the*  hopes  of  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  as  we  look  back  over  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  eventful  day,  we  find  in  ahnost  every 
year  and  in  ahnost  every  country,  some  new  probf  that 
the  American  revolution  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things ;  some 
new  development  and  illustration  of  the  magnitude  and 
fhiitftdness  of  the  cause  to  which  Ihe  men  of  the  17th  of 
Juner  devoted  themselves.  The  success  of  that  cause  is 
entitled  in  all  respects  to  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  step 
forward  in  the  march  of  humanity;  an  all-important  por- 
tion of  that  great  plan  which  r^ulates  'the  fortunes  of 
our  race. 

To  unfold  this  pla^  in  all  its  parts,  is  beyond  our 
power; — the  traces  of  its  existence  often  wholly  escape 
our  short-fiighted  discernment ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
in  any  part  we  soimd  the  depths  of  its  wisdom  or  benev- 
olence. We  can,  however,  in  many  important  respects, 
follow  out  the  natural,  intellectaal,  and  moral  continuity 
of  the  race.  Physical  descent,  language,  intellectual  con- 
ceptions, and  moral  sentiments  survive  the  shock  of  em- 
pijfes,  and  the  lapse  of  time.  The  substance  remains, 
though  the  form  is  changed ;  as  the  circulating  gold  of 
Justinian  and  Csesar,  of  Alexander  and  Darius,^-coined 
and  recoined  a  hundred  times, — still  serves  the  purposes  . 
of  modem  society.  The  image  and  superscription  are  al- 
tered, but  the  metal, — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  too  oftai 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put, — are  the  same  now,  that 
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they  were  two  thousand  years  aga  ^ 
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In  this  persistent  plan  of  Providence,  no  one  can,  I 
think,  mistake  the  traces  of  a  steady  improvement  of  our 
race ;  varied  by  an  endless  play  of  vicissitudes,— of  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  of  progress  and  relapse ;  but  with  an 
advancement  upon  the  whole  toward  freedom,  truth,  and 
happiness^  In  each  gre^t  period  of  the  world's  history, 
there  seems  some  dominant  principle  of  action.  What 
may  have  happened  in  the  mighty  East,  when  the  buried 
halls  of  Nimroud  were  filled  with  living  and  active  men, 
and  the  marble  pageantry  disinterred  at  Nineveh  was  a 
part  of  the  gorgeous  business  of  real  life;  what  was 
done  for  humanity  in  that  mysterious  region,  from  which 
we  have  borrowed  the  form  of  Our  monument,  we  shall 
better  know,  when  the  patient  toils  of  modem  research 
shall  have  more  e£Cectually  penetrated  the  secrets  of 
thirty  centuries.  But  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  which 
(with  the  exception  of  what  pertams  to  our  religion) 
make  up  so  much  of  what  we  call  antiquity,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  that,  with  aU  their  struggles  toward 
a  purer  civilization,  the  sword  and  the  sceptre, — ^military 
power  and  political  control, — ^governed  the  world.  As 
these  passed  from  region  to  region  and  from  hand  to 
hand,  they  seemed  to  carry  with  them  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  The  battle  of  Salamis,  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  the  defeat  of  Pompey, — ^the  Grecian  phap 
lanx  and  the  Roman  pike, — settled  the  fitte  of  mankind. 

Fotmded  upon  physical  force, — ^partially  enlightened 
by  an  intellectual  culture,  which,  though  exquisitely  re- 
fined, took  but  little  hold  of  the  g^ieral  mind,  and,  what 
is  &r  more  important,  was  almost  wholly  destituteH>i 
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spiritual  vitality, — the  ancient  ciyilization  perished  at 
length  by  the  agency  throi%h  which  it  had  grown. 
Force  was  subdued  by  force.  From  the  unexplored  des- 
ai»  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  a  succession  of  bar- 
barous tribes  was  poured  down  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
on  the  degenerate  south,  till  the  last  remnant  of  the 
ancient  world  fell  before  the  last  irruption  of  Asiatic 
barbarity,  at  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Idth  century. 

Here  we  may  place  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  continuous 
history  of  our  race ;  the  end  of  the  old  world  and  the 
beginning  of  the  new ; — ^not  sharply  defined  but  gradu- 
ally commingling,  the  former  fading  away  as  the  latter 
brightens  into  being.  Henceforward,  mere  physical  force 
ceases  so  much  to  control  the  world ;  and  physical  power 
itsdf  parts  with  its  character  of  brute  violence,  and  allies 
itself  with  arts,  with  science,  with  letters,  with  opinions, 
and  morals.  While  darkness  still  brooded  over  mediae- 
val Europe,  a  discovery  was  made  by  the  rude  chemistry 
of  the  day,  (I  allude  of  course  to  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder) which  entkely  changed  the  nature  of  military 
operations,  greatly  reduced  the  sphere  of  physical  force, 
and  essentially  contributed  to  put  an  end  to  private  war, 
one  of  the  chief  scourges  of  the  middle  ages.  Another 
great  secret  disclosed  by  experimental  science, — ^the  po- 
larity of  the  magnet,— eventually  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  Turkish  conquest, 
though  it  trampled  down  the  last  remnants  of  learning 
in  its  native  seats,  sent  out  himdreds  of  learned  men  to 
tibie  west  of  Europe,  and  with  theln  the  knowledge  of 
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the  ancient  Grecian  Uteratnre.  The  invention  of  Print- 
ing effected  a  combination  of  intellectual  and  mechanical 
agency,  powerful  beyond  everything  the  world  had  yet 
imagined;  and  at  this  most  important  juncture,  Colum- 
bus solved  the  greatest  problem  of  the  physical  creation, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  jiew  world. 

From  this  time  forward,  a  new  influence  is  at  work, 
and  new  tendencies  disclose  themselves  at  home  and 
al^oad.  By  the  new  and  powerful  agencies  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  a  rapid  progress  of  re-organization  goes  on 
in  Europe.  Society  is  built  up  from  the  ruins  of.  the 
dark  ages.  The  fiumly  of  states  is  enlarged,  laws  and 
constitutions  acquire  a  recognized  power  beyond  the  will 
of  the  sovereign ;  social  life  ventures  out  of  the  walled 
towns  as  property  becomes  secure ;  and  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced states  of  Europe,  especially  in  England,  the  peo- 
ple begin  to  be  a  substantial  rejality  in  the  political  sys- 
tem. This  was  greatiy  promoted  by  the  struggles  for  re- 
ligious freedom.  The  spirit  of  the  reformation  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  light,  and  order,  and 
liberty  rose  from  the  political  and  social  chaos. 

But  the  setflement  and  colonization  of  America, — ^this 
mighty  extension  of  the  domain  of  civilization, — ^this 
transmission  of  the  culture  of  the  old  world  to  regions 
lying  in  a  state  of  nature,  under  the  happiest  auspices 
for  needed  reformation  and  frirther  progress, — was  the 
important  work  to  be  achieved  in  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  would  require  a  space  greatiy  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  occasion,  and  involve  a  reference  to 
some  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  civil  polity,  to 
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sketch  even  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  measures 
undertaken  to  accomplish  this  end.     I  will  only  ohserve 
that  it  was  attempted  hy  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  one 
hand ;  by  England,  and,  to  a  very  limited  degree,  by  Hol- 
lattd  and  Sweden  on  the  other.     The  Catholic  powers,  of 
Latin  origin,  occupied  the  southern  continent,  Mexico, 
and  Florida.     The  Protestantism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
states  took  possession  of  the  North.    The  former  estab- 
lished a  vast  governmental  monopoly  of  the  precious 
metals  aiwi  the  commerce  of  the  East ;  by  the  latter  the 
work  was  left  to  private  adventure,  feebly  protected  by 
the  state;  and,  as  far  as  New  England  is  concerned, 
prompted  6uid  cheered  by  a  glowing  zeal  for  religious 
Uberty.     Franbe  preceded  England  in  the  occupation  of 
North  America.     With  one  foot  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  other  on  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  a  line  of  posts  along  the  lakes,  she  rendered  it 
doubtful   for  two   centuries  to  whom  North  America 
would  belong,  or  in  what  proportions  it  should  be  divid- 
ed between  the  two  great  schools  of  European  civiliza- 
tion.    But  England  had  planted  a  belt  of  brave  and  res- 
olute colordsts  along  the  Atiantic  coast;  ho  rays  of  royal 
favor  beamed  upon  the  hardy  germ ;  it  grew  up  unpro- 
tected, despised,  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  great  world  of 
European  politics,  till  it  overshadowed  the  land.     As  we 
look  back,  by  the  lights  of  experience,  on  the  events  of 
our  early  history,  the  occupation  of  the  interior  of  our 
continent  by  France  seems  to  have  served  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  bind  together  the  English  colonies,  in  their 
in&ncy  and  youth,  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  and 
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the  prindple  of  repulsion  to  a  foreign  nationality.    I 
know  not  that  history  affords  a  more  memorable  lesson 
than  is  contained  in  the  fact,  that  when  England  con- 
quered the  French  colonies  in  America,  she  did  but  ex- 
change them  for  her  own.    This   result,  foretold  by 
Montcahn  himself,  received  its  memorable  confirmation 
on  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill,  when  Putnam,  and  Fres- 
cott,  and  Fomroy,  and  Grridley,,and  Stark,  veterans  of 
the  seven  years'  wa:r,  showed  themselves  apt  pupils  of 
the  great  achool  of  Anglo-Saxon  courage  and  discipline. 
The  n^  who,  led  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  alone,  had  fi>l- 
Ipwed  the  British  banner  to  Martinico  and  Cuba,  to 
Louisburg  and  Quebec,  whose  blood  had  stirred  at  the 
blast  of  the  British  trumpet,  by  the  lonely  waters  of  On- 
tario and  the  silent  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  were  not 
likely  to  quail,  when  they  struck  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  in  the  bosom  of  home ;    at  this  grand  altar, 
which  rose  up  in  the  very  heart  of  New  England ;  in 
the  presence  of  the  anxious  thousands  of  kindred  spec- 
tators, who  looked  on  from  every  eminence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   The  battery  on  Copp's  Hill  did  not  terrify 
them ;  it  wajs  planted  over  the  graves  of  four  g^ierations 
of  an  indomitable  and  patriotic  ancestry.    As  Greneral 
Grage  stood  upon  the  summit  of  that  hill  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  surveying  the  redoubt  through  his  glass,  he 
pointed  to  Frescott,  who,  to  encourage  his  men,  was 
moving  about  on  the  top  of  the  glacis,  under  the  fire  dT 
the  ships  of  war  and  the  batteries,  and  he  inquiry  of 
Col.  Willatd,  one  of  his  comicil,  who  stood  near  him, 
who  it  was  1    Willard  replied  that  it  was  his  broU^Ler-in- 
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law,  Col.  Prescott.  "Will  lie  fight  T  asked  the  Gov- 
emor.  "Yes,  sir,"  said Willard,  "to  the  last  drop  of  his 
hlood ;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  his  men."  The  men, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  day  answered  for  them- 
selves. 

And  who  will  deny  that  the  cause  in  which  they  per- 
illed, and  some  of  them  sacrificed,  their  lives — the  great 
cause  of  the  American  revolution,  was  worthy  of  its 
cost, — ^'^the  most  important  event  perhaps,"  says  Lord 
Brougham,*  "in  thd  history  of  oiir  species;"  a  mighty 
dwna  in  human  ^airs  ? 

I.  The  first  great  act  of  this  drama  was  the  struggle 
for  constitutional  rights,  carried  on  almost  firom  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  The  several  colonies  complained 
of  grievances,  some  general  and  some  local,  some  im- 
portant^ and  some  trifling,  almost  from  their  origin. 
These  grievances  were  partly  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
colonial  government,  partly  owing  to  the  mistaken  policy 
of  times  and  of  men.t  iBEow  far  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, by  wise  and  conciliatory  counsels  and  measures,  to 
preserve  the  bond  imbroken,  is  a  curious  question  in  po- 
litical history.  The  experience  of  Europe  in  all  ages 
has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  monarchical  government 

^  PolHied  Philofophj,  Vol^  Ul,  p.  SS9. 

1 1  have,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Concord,  on  the  19tb  of  April,  referred  to  the  opinion  late* 
ly  ezprewed  by  Lord  John  RtisteU,  (en  opinioD  which  doei  eqoa]  credit  to  hit  diBeerBmeiit 
mod  candor,)  that  the  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  British  ministry,  which  caused  the  revolution, 
<hv«s  a  series  of  repeated  errors  and  blnnders."  I  have,  within  a  few  days,  seen  in  an  in- 
leresting  volume,  containing  **  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  Lords  StoweU  and  Eldon^  by  Mr 
William  E.  Surtees,'*  a  letter  from  Lord  Eldoa,  then  Mr  Scott,  written  in  178S,  in  which  he 
utes  the  following  language,  which  from  him  may  be  considered  <juite  worthy  of  note^'  I 
own  I  cannot  bring  my  proud  heart  down  to  yield  Gibraltar,  nor  is  absolute  American  Inde- 
peodence  a  bit  more  agreeaMe  to  my  ears  and  fe^ngs,  than  absohtta  onconditioiiaL  Ameri- 
can submission  was/'—- £(itetc/ie»,  Jj^c,  p.  82. 
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cannot  be  sustained  without  a  gradation  of  orders  in  the 
state.  Such  a  gradation  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
condition  of  society  in  colonial  settlements,  carrying  from 
the  mother  country  all  the  general  principles  of  constitu* 
tional  government  It  belongs  to  the  conception  of  aris- 
tocratical  institutions  to  cluster  round  a  court  The  at- 
tempt which  was  made  to  introduce  a  distinction  of  or- 
ders into  South  Carolina,  by  the  strange  constitution 
drawn  up  by  Locke, — a  sincere  friend  of  liberty, — is  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  difference  between  practi- 
cal statesmanship  and  theoretical  philosophy.  The  ars- 
ons work  of  settling  a  remote  wilderness, — of  planting 
himian  families  in  these  world-wide  spaces,— can  proceed 
upon  no  basis  but  that  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fra- 
ternity ;  for  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  any  abuses,  an- 
cient or  modem,  from  the  use  of  these  noble  words: 
Perverted  as  they  have  been,  they  draw  their  true  mean- 
ing from  the  sacred  depths  of  our  common  nature.  Our 
lathers  wrested  them,  in  a  right  acceptation,  from  an  op- 
pressive government,  and  we  must  not  allow  the  guillo- 
tines or  barricades  of  earlier  or  later  days  to  dishearten 
us  from  their  assertion.  What  Warren  and  Prescott 
won  for  us  on  Bunker  Hill,  we  must  not  sacrifice  to  any 
of  the  monsters  either  of  anarchy  or  despotism,  which 
have  brought  reproach  upon  the  name  of  liberty ,^-to 
Robespierre  or  Ledru  Rollin ;  to  the  real  authentic  Na- 
poleon or  to  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  which  is  attempting 
to  play  emperor  under  the  cover  of  his  noiighty  name. 

It  remains  a  political  problem,  of  which  the  next  him- 
dred  years  will  probably  furnish  the  solution,  whether^t^ 
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is  possible,  beyond  a  certain  point,  to  retain  a  distant  co- 
lonial dependency.  Tke  experiment  is  now  making  in 
the  English  colonies  on  the  bro^est  scale.  The  griev- 
ances which  brought  on  the  American  revolution  have 
long  since  been  redressed ;  all  thought  of  colonial  taxa- 
tion, in  aid  of  the  revenues  of  the  mother  country,  has 
been  abandoned;  to  the  colonies,  whose  social  condition 
is  supposrf  to  be  suflBciently  mature,  responsible  govern- 
ments have  been  granted,  administered  on  the  principle 
of  entire  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  ex? 
cept  in  matters  which  affect  the  interest  of  the  whole 
empire ;  and  within  the  past  year,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  act,  the  last  pillar  of  the  ancient  system  has 
been  thrown  down  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  open- 
ed on  equal  terms  to  the  colonies.  Whether  these  liber- 
al concessions  will  be  found  to  give  permanence  to  what 
remains  of  the  colonial  system,  or  whether  the  much  that 
has  been  yielded  will  create  a  necessity  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  little  that  is  retained,  are  mysteries  of  state 
which  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  attempt  to 
discuss. 

The  navigation  act,  which  confined  the  commerce  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  never  effectually 
executed,  though  always  peremptorily  asserted,  was  a 
standing  colonial  grievance,  and  not  the  less  severely 
felt  because  the  right  of  parliament  to  enforce  it  was 
conceded.  In  the  in&ncy  of  the  colonies  it  was  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence,  but,  as  they  grew  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  and  in  aptitude  for  commerce, 
it  was  an  unavowed  source  of  abiding  imtation.^  In 
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like  manner,  the  inhibition  of  manufacturing  industry 
b^an  to  be  felt  in  the  middle  of  *he  last  century  as  an 
intolerable  grievance.  These  were  causes  of  discontent 
supposed  to  be  fairly  incident  to  a  state  of  colonial  de- 
pendence, but  they  were  not  the  less  efficient  in  prepar- 
ing the  public  mind  to  kindle  at  the  first  suggestion  of 
internal  taxation.  This  was  resisted  at  the  outset,  as  a 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  which  those  who  were 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  British  constitution  could 
as  little  divest  themselves,  as  they  coidd  be  deprived  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  It  was  said  of  Jaines  II, 
by  a  brother  monarch,  that  he  sacrificed  three  kingdoms 
for  a  mass.  The  ministry  who  undertook  to  raise  a 
revenue  in  America  sacrificed  a  continent  for  three  pence 
a  pound  on  a  few  chests  of  tea.  It  was  that  paltry  tax 
which  piled  upon  each  other  the  mighty  blocks  of  yon- 
der monument  and  planted  that  fiag  on  the  headlands 
of  California.  Mysterious  chain  of  events !  which  binds 
causes  to  their  effects  after  ages  of  conflict  and  endur- 
ance; which  links,  the  21st  of  December,  1620,  with 
the  17th  June,  1775,  and  makes  the  ice-clad  rock  of 
Plymouth  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  flaming  glories  of 
Bimker  Hill.  When  I  compare  the  feeble  beginnings 
of  American  liberty,  the  sufferings  of  the  pilgrims,  the 
political  restraints  of  the  colonies, — ^the  humble  weak- 
ness of  a  few  despised  plantations,  dotting  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  continent, — ^with  the  vast  domain  which 
had  been  brought  within  the  realm  of  civilization, — the 
abounding  resources  of  this  great  confederacy  of  states,— 
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I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  bnt  onr,  mighty  Missouri, 
which,  springing  in  a  silver  thread  from  the  melting  Bide 
of  some  arctic  glacier,  where  the  wild,  hunter  catches  it 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  to  slake  his  thirst,  winds 
along  through  open  wastes  and  trackless  prairies,  widen- 
ing and  deepening  on  the  way ;  descends  to  the  region 
of  civilized  man,  dividing  territories  and  states;  and  hav- 
ing gathered  up  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  fruits  of 
man's  toil  from  half  a  continent,  pours  at  last  into  one 
of  the  great  gulfs  of  the  ocean  with  a  volume  of  water 
scarcely  less  than  its  own. 

II.  The  struggle  for  constitutional  fi^pe^om  was,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  first  great  act  of  the  revolutionary 
drama.  Beyond  this,  the  distinct  purpose  of  those  who 
gave  the  impulse  to  the  public  mind  does  not  appear  to 
have  proceeded.  The  possible  results  of  the  struggle 
must,  of  course,  have  presented  themselves  to  ardent 
minds ;  but  a  strong  sentiment  of  loyalty  still  bound 
the  people  to  the  mother  coimtry.  It  was  the  land  of 
their  fathers ;  a  living  nerve  connected  every  portion  of 
Hie  colonies  with  their  transatlantic  home  (as  they  fdndly 
called  it ;)  family  names,  and  kindred  ties,  and  the  mys- 
terious sympathy  of  a  common  language  still  exercised 
a  controlling  influence.  The  political  life  of  the  colo- 
nies had  been  principally  developed  in  the  border  l^ar- 
fiire  with  the  possessions  of  France,  the  hereditary  enemy 
(as  she  was  regarded)  of  the  Protestant  futh  and  the 
British  name.  This  feeling  was  so  strong  throughout  the 
British  colonies,  that  Arnold  assigned,  as  a  justification  fpr 
his  treason,  that  Congress  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
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France.  In  1774  a  letter  was  addressed  by  Washington, 
then  a  member  of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  to  a 
British  officer  in  Boston,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  a 
former  war,  in  which  Washington  says,  "  I  think  I  can 
announce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  nor  the 
interest  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  nor  of  any 
other  government  upon  this  continent,  separately  or  col- 
lectively, tp  set  up  for  independence ;  but  this  you  may 
rely  upon,  that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit  to  the 
loss  of  those  valuable  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
essential  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  firee  state,  and  with- 
out which  life,  liberty,  and  property,  are  rendered  totally 
insecure/'  The  address  to  the  king,  which  was  adopted 
a  short  time  after  this  letter  was  written,  contains  the 
most  earnest  protestations  of  loyalty ;  and  after  setting 
forth  in  strong  language  the  grievances  of  the  coloi^ies, 
it  adds,  '^  these  sentiments  are  extort^  from  hearts  that 
would  much  more  willingly  bleed  in  your  majesty's 
service."* 

But  the  fullness  of  time  was  come.  Although  the 
magnitude  of  th^  impending  crisis  was  fully  appreciated 
on  neither  side,  the  colonies  had  reached  a  stage  in  their 
progress  in  which  they  were  ripe  for  self-government 
A ,  continent  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  revolt,  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  yielded  no  instruction  how  it 
should  be  retained  in  its  allegiance.  Columbus  had 
given  a. new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon;  but  no  Colum- 
bus had  taught  how  a  new  world,  mature  for  indepen- 

•  WtfUngtoli's  Worki,  Vol.  U,  p.  401.    Jounal  of  the  Gontineiita]  dmgnn,  Vd.  I , 
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dence,  could  be  retained  in  subjection  to  the  old.  The 
whole  mind  and  heart  of  the  colonies  had  been  aroused ; 
the  demand  for  the  i^dtess  of  grievances  had  come  up 
from  every  town,  and  village,  and  hamlet.  It  was  then 
found,  if  it  had  been  before  doubtful,  that  the  great 
social,  moral,  and  political  world  has  its  laws  of  pro- 
gress as  unerring  as  those  of  physical  nature.  A  great 
constitutional  season  had  opened  on  America,  Inctpmnt 
magni  procedere  menses.  The  liberties  of  the  people 
were  budding  and  bursting  into  life  and  beauty,  under 
the  same  providential  influence  which  paints  the  fields 
with  verdure,  and  which  clothes  the  garden  and  the 
forest  with  the  honors  of  spring.  And  not  less  pre- 
sumptuous and  hopeless  were  &e  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  man,  to  strike  a  chill  throughout  the  univei^al  vege- 
table kingdom,  which  should  arrest  this  vernal  renova- 
tion and  wrap  the  promise  of  June  in  the  shroud  of 
January,  than  to  subdue  the  instinct  of  freedom  which 
had  begun  to  warm  and  move  the  great  heart  of  the 
country.  The  colonial  winter  is  pas^t ;  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come ;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  the  land. 

But  unlike  the  gentle  influences  of  inanimate  nature,' 
the  great  movements  in  political  affairs  seem  by  a  law  of 
our  fallen  humanity  to  require,  for  the  assurance  of  their* 
purity,  the  stem  test  of  bloody  conflict.  It  seems  to  beT^ 
necessary,  in  order  to  chasten  the  license  of  innovation, 
and  to  prevent  society  from  being  convulsed  on  light 
grounds,  that  the  rupture  of  the  bondr^^S^Sfete'^ 
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states  together  should  not  be  effected  without  the  keen* 
est  sufferings  to  the  whole  body  politic*  American  inde- 
pendence must  have  its  baptism  of  fire  and  of  blood, 
and  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill  was  the  great  altar  of 
sacrifice.  The  solemn  appeal  to  arms  had  been  made  oa 
the  19th  of  April ;  the  entire  population  of  the  country 
had  ratified  the  call  and  sent  its  chosen  to  the -field; 
and  On  the  day  we  celebrate,  three  quartefts  of  a  century 
ago,  it  was  proved,  by  the  steadiness  and  courage  of  the 
citizen  soldiers  of  America,  in  open  battle,  that  the 
cause  of  the  country  was  safe.  A  twelvemonth  was  yet 
to  elapse  before  th^  final  declaration  was  made ;  but  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  as  effectually 
asserted  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jime,  1775,  as  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  1776.  It  was  no  more  certain  cm  the 
third  of  September,  1783,  when  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  and  sealed  at  Paris,  by  Adams,  Frank- 
lin and  Jay,  than  it  was  when  Warren  sealed  it  with  his 
1>lood  eight  years  before. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  set  forth  all  the  conse- 
quences to  America  and  the  world,  which  have  resulted 
firom  the. establishment  of  our  independence;  which  have 
already  resulted  firom  that  event ;  and  who  shall  presume 
to  break  the  seals  of  the  volume  of  the  future  ?  This  mo- 
mentous step  gave  us  at  once  a  position  in  the  &mily  of 
nations.  It  raised  the  colonial  quarrel  into  a  contro- 
versy of  states,  to  be  carried  on  before  the  great  tribunal 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  worid.  The  sharp  encounter 
of  wits  with  provincial  governors  is  over ;  the  keen  dis- 
cussion of  parliamentary  right  has  gone  by.     No  moi^ 
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black  letter  tolumes  to  be  anxiously  turned;  no  more 
musty  parchments  to  be  imrolled;  no  more  Americati 
privileges  to  be  spelled  out  of  Norman  French,  in  the 
statutes  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries.  The  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  The  question  at  issue  is  now 
to  be  decided  by  open  public  war,  in  the  fece  of  man- 
*  kind,  with  the  law  of  nations  to  prescribe  the  rules  of 
the  contest: — that  mighty  code,  w}iich  nature  enacta, 
and  reason  expounds,  and  God  sanctions ;  which  binds 
great  empires  and  protects  the  humblest  individual ; 
which  rules  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  alone  of  all  the 
rulers  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  the  common  sea; 
which  watchea  over  the  peaceful  mariner  on  the  lonely 
deep ;  which  chases  the  pirate  and  the  marauder  to  the 
ferthest  bounds  of  the  ocean ;  which,  in  a  good  cause, 
marches  with  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  the  rescue  of 
the  weak ;  and  hangs  up  the  unrighteous  conqueror,  at 
the  head  of  his  hosts,  on  the  gibbet  of  public  execrationi 
before  the  civQized  workL 

With  this  great  tribunal,  before  which  republics  and 
kings  are  of  equal  worth,  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia 
lodged  its  appeal  of  independence,  A  pause  of  ominous 
expectation  succeeds  in  the  great  political  world  of  Eu* 
rope-  The  leading  governments^  vigilant  for  the  balance 
of  power,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  transfer  of 
the  American  colonies  of  France  to  England,  await  anx- 
iously the  indications  of  a  firm  basis  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  revolted  states.  The  dignity  smd  wisdom  of 
the  American  Congress,  the  fortitude  of  the  army,  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and,  as  embodyingDijfcn^ytqaierabting 
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all,  the  transcendent  character  of  Wa$hington;  furniidied 
the  needed  assurance  of  the  solidity  of  the  cause;  and 
the  world  is  soon  astonished  by  th^  spectacle  of  the  old* 
est  monarchy  of- Europe  in  alliance  with  the  femily  of 
infant  states.  The  fleets  and  arqiies  of  Franqe,  led  by 
Hie  flower  of  her  young  men> — and  foranpst  by  our  own 
La&tyettey — are  enlisted  in  the, mighty  struggle.  The 
North  of  Europe  takes  her  haughty  stand  on  tiie  armed 
neutrality;  and  even  Spadn,  mistress  herself  of  a  colonial 
empire  in  America,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain^  is  driven  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances  to 
take  a  part  in  the  contest,  and  to  teach  a  lesson  of  revo* 
lution  to  her  own  dependencies,  destined  in  one  more 
generation  to  be  put  in  practice,  from  California  to  Gape 
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m.  The  assertion  of  Independence,  practically  by 
engaging  in  open  war  with  the  parent  country,  and 
avowedly  by  the  great  declaration  of  1776,  left  the  colo- 
nies without  a  government,  either  as  individuals  or  as 
a  confederacy.  The  third  great  step  in  the  revolution 
was  acpordingly  the  establishment  of  a  r^ublican  gov- 
ernment in  each  of  the  colonies;  and  never,  I  suppose, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  an  event  of  so  much  im- 
portance brought  about,  with  such  an  entire  absence  of 
all  the  usual  appliances  of  policy  or  force.  There  is 
abundant  prpof,  that  the  most  fulvanced  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  cause,  had,  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1775,  scarce- 
ly turned  their  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  instituting  a 
new  government  They  were  the  unselfish  agents  of  a 
spontaneous  diange ;  not  the  skilful  achievenp  of  a'siSv^ 
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cessM  project.  Ad  late  as  the  16th  of  May,  1775,  the 
Provincial  Conyention  of  this  State  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  requesting  **  explicit  advice  re- 
specting the  taking  up  and  exercising  the  powers  of  civil 
government ;"  imd  Congress,  in  a-  &w  days,  replied  by  a 
resolution^  that  ^^  in  order  to  conform  w  near  as  may  be  to 
the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  charter,  it  be  recommended 
to  the  Provincial  Convention,  to  write  letters  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  seteral  places,  which  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sentatives ;in  assembly,  requesting  them  to  choose  such 
representatives,  and  that  the  assembly,  when  chosen,  do 
elect  coimcillors ;  and  that  such  assembly  or  coimcil  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  government,  imtil  a  governor  of  his 
majesty's  appointment  will  consent  to  govern  the  colony 
according  to  its  charter/'* 

There  was,  however,  ia  the  way  of  organizing  the  new 
govemm^it,  but  little  to  change.  The  broad  basis  of 
equality  existed,  and  the  colonies  had  been  governed 
from  the  first  by  assemblies,  chosen  by  the  people.  There 
were  no  privileged  orders  to  be  subverted;  and  little  re- 
mained to  be  done,  but  to  extend  the  principle  of  election 
to  the  chief  executive  officer,  who  had  heretofore  been 
appointed  by  liie  crown.  However  important  the  revolu- 
tion in  other  respects^ — and  certainly  no  change  in  human 
affiedrs  mrae  important  ever  took  phtjce, — ^there  was  no 
convulsion  in  society,  no  revolution  in  those  institutions 
which  make  up  the  aggt^;ate  of  social  and  political  ex- 
istaice.  The  schools,  the  town-meetings,  tiie  militia,  the 
churches,  were  all  organized  on  the  principles  of  prac- 

*  ioamal  of  CoogreM,  for  2d  and  9Ui  June,  ItH.^^  ^^  o 
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tical  republi(3anisin,  and  contributed  mo^t  materially,  as 
has  been  justly  stated  by  the  elder  President  Adams,  ta 
the  great  result.  StiU  more  efficacious  than  institutions, 
the  same  simple  manners;  the  same  frugal  habits,-^the 
same  home  virtues,  which  existed  in  1775,  remained  un- 
changed in  1788 ;  and  were  equally  appropriate  to  colo* 
nial  life  and  to  political  independence.  The  same  unter- 
rified  spirit  of  liberty,  which  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  war, 
had  existed  from  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

These  circumstances  will  account  fi>r  the  ease  with 
which,  all  things  considered,  the  new  republican  govern- 
ments were  established,  and  which  is  one  of  the 'most 
striking  novelties  in  the  marcih  of  revolution.  When  we 
follow  the  train  of  events  in  Europe,  from  the  year  1789 
to  the  present  day,  we  are  ready  to  think  that  the  task 
of  reconstituting  a  state  on  liberal  principles, — I  might 
say  on  any  principles,— is  the  most  larduous  and  hopeless 
which  can  be  undertaken  by  man.  We'  there  behold  a 
great  and  enlightened  people,— among  the  most  re&ied 
of  modem  states,^ — ^boasthig  among  her  sons  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  leading  minds  of  the  age,-^engaged  for  two 
generations  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  government,— 
subverting  this  year  the  constitution  of  the  last,  passing 
from  monarchy  to  republicanism,  from  the  wildest  an- 
archy to  the  sternest  military  despotism,  scourged  and 
betrayed  by  each  new  dictator,  tribune,  and  demagogue, 
and  plxmging,  with  fatal  recklessness,  from  experiment  to 
experiment  of  bloodshed  and  ruin. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  American  republics,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  witness  the  grave  and  quiet  action  of 


the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  country.  It  did  not 
enter  into  the  imaginations  of  the  men  of  our  heroic 
age,  that  constitutions  of  governments  were  to  he  settled 
on  the  hlazing  crest  of  a  harricade,  or  promidgated 
froiQ  the  mouth  of  cannons,  spouting  grape-shot  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  capital  Without  conflict,  scarcely 
with  the  ordinary  heats  of  debate,,  within  the  closed 
doors  of  a  congress  of  prudent  men,  a  solemn  dedara- 
tipn  announces  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  After 
a  year  or  two  passed  under  their  ancient  charters,  with  a 
temporary  organization  of  the  executive  power,  to  fill 
the  chasm  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  iroyal  author^ 
ity,  regtdar  constitutions  of  republican  governments  are 
successively  formed  in  the  different  States,  which  have 
not  only  subsisted,  without  material  modification,  to  the 
present  time,  but  have  served  as  models  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  General  Government,  and  for  seventqen  or 
eighteen  new  States  which  have  been  successively  added 
to  the  confederacy.  It  was  the  characteristic  expression 
of  one  who  had  a  right  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  for  he 
was  soon  called  to  reduce  his  theory  to  practice,  (the 
elder  President  Adams,)  in  a  letter  written  in  NovOTib«, 
1775,*  after  recoimting  the  steps  by  which  a  new  gov- 
ernment might  be  established,  that  ^  in  this  way  a  single 
month  is  sufficient,  without  convulsion  or  animosity,  to 
accomplish  a  total  revolution." 

What  a  contrast  with  the  history  of  Europe,  from 
the  very  year  in  which  our  federal  constitution  was 

*  For  the  whole  of  this  Bemarkable  leller,  addressed  bj  John  Adams  to  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  15th  November,  1779,  and  now  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  hi  London,  see  Sparfcs's 
Washington,  vol.  H,  p.  601. 
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adopted,  (1789)  to  th^  pieaent  day !  Of  France  and 
Frenchmen  I  never  wish  to  speak  but  with  respect  and 
tenderness.  For  revolutionatry  sendees  we  owe  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude  not  soon  to  be  repaid.  Among  the  hu- 
man agencies  by  which  our  liberties  were  established^ 
the  French  alliance  holds  no  second  place ;  as  Lafietyette 
held  no  second  place  in  the  heart  of  Washington.  But 
so  often  as  I  take  up  a  volume  of  the  history  of  their 
revolution,  of  the  works>  for  instance,  of  Thiers  or  La- 
martine,  works  by  no  means  intended  to  paint  in  dark 
colors  the  men  or  deeds  which  they  describe,  I  rise  &0&1 
the  perusal  with  overwhelming  sadness.  After  sickening 
over  the  horror^  of  that  dreadful  period, — ^the  butchery, 
I  do  not  say,  of  kings  and  queens, — ^but  of  grey-haired 
men,  of  women,  of  priests ;  the  atrocities  of  the  human 
tigers  who  prayed  on  the  life-blood  of  France,  and  dared 
to  invoke  the  sacred  name  of  republican  liberty  as  the 
cover  of  their  abominations,  I  am  fain  to  turn  for  relief 
to  the  pages  of  our  own  revolutionary  history;  to  gather 
renewed  hope  for  constitutional  freedom  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay;  new  lessons  of  true 
patriotism  from  the  story  of  Warren,  of  Putnam,  and 
Frescott;  new  faith  in  humanity  (for  that  is  what  we 
most  want)  from  the  spotless  career  of  Washington.  I 
make  the  transition  with  feelings  like  those  which  one 
experiences,  when,  after  wandering  for  hours  through 
the  dark,  dripping,  narrow  passages  of  a  dismal  mine, — 
deafened  with  the  dank  of  enginery  and*  the  roar  oi  sub- 
terranean waters,  oppressed  with  the  grave-like  heavi- 
ness and  chill  of  the  air,  choked  with  sulphurous  vaporf^ 
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and  groping  your  way  in  continual  danger  of  an  explo- 
sion which  will  bury  you  beneath  a  mountain  mads  of 
ruin, — ^you  come  up  at  last  to  the  open,  blessed  sky, 
tread  beneath  you  the  safe  and  solid  ground,  feel  in  er- 
ery  limb  the  genial  wanntli  of  the  sun,  listen  to  the 
cheerful  notes  of  birds,  and  breathe  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  all  the  fmgrance  of  June* 

IV.  But  neither  the  remedy  of  political  grievances, 
noi  the  assertion  of  national  independence,  nor  the  es- 
tablishment of  republican  government,  was  the  fhliilment 
of  the  destiny  of  the  American  revolution,  A  higher  ob- 
ject, still  less  premeditated  than  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  but  resulting  from  deeper  causes  and  in- 
volving more  imp(ni;ant  interests,  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished. Before  the  revolution,  the  colonies  formed  a 
group  of  republics  mutually  mdependexit,  bound  to  each 
other  by  no  constitutional  ties,  often  acting  together  by 
the  force  of  circumstances^  but  without  any  general  prin- 
ciple of  political  cohesion.  Numerous  points  of  similar- 
ity existed,  and  a  common  allegiance  to  the  crown  and 
subjection  to  parliament,  gave  a  show  of  unity  to  the  col- 
onies as  a  whole ;  but  when  this  bond  of  connection  was 
severed  by  the  Declaration  of  IndependCTioe,  the  thirteen 
colonies  stood  before  the  worlds  vrith  a  strong  vocation 
indeed  to  union,  but,  as  far  as  constitutional  obligations 
were  concerned,  in  the  attitude  of  thirtwn  independent 
States, 

Here  was  the  truly  critioJ  point  in  oui-  history,  the 
point  from  which  the  path  of  progress,  (like  that  which  ' 
lay  before  the  young  Hercules,)  branchl^^^ff^S^i^^ 
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fold  direction,  leading  on  th6  one  hand  to  union,  growth, 
prosperity,  and  power,  and  on  the  other  to  disconj,  civil 
war,  and  despotism.  The  happy  fortune  of  the  infant  re- 
puhlics  decided  their  choice.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  parliamentary  contest,  as  fer  back  as  1765,  when 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  an  earnest  denial  of  the 
right  to  tax  America,  it  was  the  obvious  dictiate  of  pru- 
dence to  unite  in  a  concerted  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
parliament  As  the  struggle  advanced,  a  common  in- 
terest and  common  danger  produced  a  common  feeling 
throughout  the  contment,  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
committees  of  correspondence.  The  Congress  which  met 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1774,  was  the  spontaneous  embodi- 
ment of  that  irresistible  public  sentiment  which  demand- 
ed a  confederacy.  It  was  a  union  unconsciously  formed* 
It  sprang  from  the  historical  conditions  of  the  past,  and 
the  imperious  necessities  of  the  present  It  was  the  law 
of  our  political  existence.  Subsequent  compacts  or  stat- 
utes might  regulate  and  define,  but  some  sort  of  a  con- 
federation was  a  constitutional  necessity. 

Am  I  asked  why  it  was  so?  what  created  this  neces- 
sity %  I  will  not  rest  in  lower  causes,  though  these  are 
obvious  enough.  The  necessity  of  a  imion'  was  estab- 
lished by  the  same  law  of  our  nature,  or  rather  of  the 
Author  of  our  nature,  which  sets  the  solitary  in  fiunilies, 
and  has  melted  fitmilies  into  clans,  and  clans  into  states ; 
which  binds  the  particles  of  matter  together;  which  sus- 
petxds  a  planet  in  the  sky,  or  hangs  a  dew-drop  upon  a 
rose-leaf  Our  feeble  powers  of  analysis  cannot  in  either 
case  fuUy  unfold  the  principles  by  whrch  it  operates,  and 
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in  every  thing  that  involves  the  agency  of  moral  beings, 
their  choice  becomes  a  portion  of  the  law.  But,  that  the 
group  of  colonies,  planted  side  by  side  on  the  shores  of 
the  American  continent,  speaking  the  same  language, 
subject  to  the  same  government,  belonging  to  the  same 
national  stock,  and  reared  in  the  same  circumstances  of 
national  fortune,  should,  in  asserting  by^  a  joint  act  their 
independence  of  the  mother  coimtry,  enter  into  a  consti- 
tutional union  with  each  otheTi  was  at  least  as  certain, 
as  that  they  were  destined  to  a  career  of  prosperity. 
Such  a  union  was  the  obvious  condition  of  mutually  ben- 
eficial intercourse,  of  domestic  harmony,  and  a  respecta- 
ble position  before  the  world.  Or,  if  anarchy,  civil  war, 
and  the  ultimate  extinction  of  free  government  were  to  be 
their  doom,  the  want  of  imion  was  as  obviously  the  first 
step  towards  its  accpmplishm^it  Union  was  the  first 
condition  of  success  in  the  revolutionary  struggle;  it  was 
the  United  States  that  declared  their  independence ;  the 
United  States  whose  independence  was  acknowledged  by 
the  treaty  of  1783.  After  an  unsatislkctory  experiment 
of  the  old  confederation,  it  was  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  whom,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  "a  more  per^ 
feet  imion,"  the  present  constitution  was  adopted. 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  consumption  of  time  to 
attempt  to  point  out  the  ionumerable  ways  in  which  the 
Union  has  auspiciously  influenced  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  Could  any  doubt  arise  on  this  point,  it  ought 
to  be  removed  by  a  glance  at  the  disastrous  effects  of 
discord  an;iong  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece ;  among 
the  Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages, ^dr^^tWi^fife  the 
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present  day,  when  we  behold  that  lovely  i^on^  once 
the  garden  of  Europe  and  the  mistress  of  the  world,  by 
the  sole  want  of  a  comf^rehensire  nati<mality  lying  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  foes,  and,  what  k  worse,  of  foreign 
friends ;  or  at  more  than  one  of  the  groups  of  states 
which  have  been  carved  out  of  the  colonial  dominions 
of  Spain,  in  the  southern  portions  of  this  continent 
These  are  all  so  many  warning  examples  of  the  disas* 
trous  effects  of  a  want  of  union  among  kindred  states ; 
like  discordant  brothers  in  danger  of  being  led  into 
fiercer  warfare  by  those  vef  y  circumstances  of  common 
language  and  origin,  which,  under  a  well  adjusted  cen- 
tral power,  would  form  the  natural  cement  of  the  union. 
It  was  the  gr^t  happiness  of  the  American  people, 
that  they  followed  the  counsels  of  their  patriotic  and 
thoughtful  leaders.  In  the  midst  of  a  wholesome  jeal- 
ousy in  favor  of  local  rights,  (which  they  carefully 
secured,)  and  in  opposition  to  some  strong  centrifugal 
tendencies,  they  had  the  discernment  to  perceive  the 
advantages  of  a  common  bond,  and  followed  with  steadi-> 
ness  that  line  of  policy  which  gave  us  our  constitution. 
Nor  have  the  conditions  of  our  well-being,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  been  at  all  changed  in  the  course  of  sevent  j-five 
years.  What  was  matter  of  prospective  prudence  on 
the  morning  of  the  Revolution  is  matter  of  experienced 
wisdom  now.  The  same  patriotic  instinct,  (if  I  may 
adhere  to  that  language,)  which  brought  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Bhode  Island,  side  by  side,  to  the  summit  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  mingled  their  blood  on  that  day,  has,  at  every 
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subsequent  period  of  our  natibuld  existence,  cried  out 
not  less  loudly  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

There  is  one  view  of  this  subject  of  so  much  impor- 
timce  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  present  it  more  particu- 
larly  to  your  consideraticm.  Among  the  great  ideas  of 
the  age  we  are  authorized  in  reckoning  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  feivor  of  peace.  An  impression  is  xmquestiona- 
bly  gaining  strength  in  the  world,  that  public  war  is  no 
less  reproachful  to  our  Christian  civilization,  than  the 
private  wars  of  the  feudal  chiefs  in  the  miiddle  ages. 
The  hope  of  adjusting  national  controversies  by  some 
system  of  friendly  arbitration,-^  hope  which  philan- 
tlm)pic  minds  have  distrustfully  cherished  in  other  pe* 
riods, — ^has  rf  late  been  openly  avowed  by  men  of  a  more 
practical  class,  by  men  conversant  with  the  policy  of  the 
world  and  fresh  from  its  struggles.  The  last  year  wit- 
nessed the-  assembling  of  a  peace  convention,  of  a  very 
imposing  charactery' at  Paris;  a  similar  one  is  about  to 
be  held  at  Frankfort-on-the-Mam.  Delegates  from  this 
country  are  on  the  way  to  join  it  A  congress  of  na- 
tions begins  to  be  r^arded  as  a  practicable  measure. 
Statesmen,  and  orators,  and  philanthropists,  are  flatter- 
ing themselves  that  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  have 
existed  as  independent  sovereignties  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  have  nev»  united  in  6ne  movem^it  since  the  cru^ 
sades,  mdy  be  brought  into  some  community  of  action 
for  this  end.  They  are  calling  conventions  and  digest- 
ing projects,  by  which  governments  the  m6st  diverse, 
empires,  kingdoms  and  republics, — ^inhabited  by  difierent 
races  of  men,— -tribes  of  Sdavoniany  Teutonic,  Latin 
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and  mixed  de8cent,--HSipeakmg  different  languages,  be- 
lieving different  creeds, — Greeks,  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants,— ^men  who  are  scarcely  willing  to  live  on  the  same 
earth  with  each  other,  or  go  to  the  same  heaven,  can  yet 
be  made  to  agree  in  some  great  plan  of  common  umpi- 
rage. If,  while  these  sanguine  projects  are  pursued, — 
while  we  are  tliinkiTig  it  worth  while  to  compass  jsea 
and  land  in  the  expectation  oi  bringing  these  jarring 
nationalities  into  some  kind  of  Union,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  war ;  if,  I  say,  at  this  juncture,  the  people  of 
these  thirty  United  States,  most  of  which  are  of  the 
average  size  of  a  European  kingdom,-— destined,  if  they 
remain  a  century  longer  at  peace  widi  each  other,  to 
equal  in  numbers  the  entire  population  of  Europe, — 
states  whidi,  drawn  together  by  a  general  identity  of 
descent,  language,  and  faith,  have  not  so  much  formed  as 
grown  up  into  a  national  confederation ; — ^possessing  in 
its  central  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary,  an  effi- 
cient tribunal  for  the  arbitration  and  decision  of  public 
controversies;  an  actual  peace  congress,  clothed  with 
all  the  powers  of  a  common  constitution  and  law,  and 
with  a  jurisdiction  extending  to  the  individual  citizen, 
(which  this  projected  congress  of  nations  does  not  even 
hope  to  exercise,)  if,  while  they  grasp  at  this  shadow  of 
a  congress  of  nations,  the  people  of  these  states  let  go 
of, — ^nay,  break  up'  and  scatter  to  the  winds, — ^this  sub- 
stantial union,  this  real  peace  congress,  which  for  sixty 
years  has  kept  the  country,  with  all  its  conflicting  ele- 
m^its,  in  a  state  of  prosperity  never  before  equalled  iu 
the  world,— the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  mankind,-^ 
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they  will  commit  a  folly  for  which  the  language  we 
speak  has  no  name ;  against  which  if  we,  rational  beings, 
should  fail  to  protest,  the  dumb  stones  of  yonder  monu- 
ment would  immediatdly  cry  out  in  condemnation. 

Friends  arid  fellow-citizens;  we  live  at  an  eventful 
period.  Mighty  changes  in  human  affairs  are  of  daily 
occurrence,  at  home  and  abroad  In  Europe,  the  strong- 
est goyemments  are  shaken  i  the  pillars  of  tradition, 
rooted  in  the  depths  of  antiquity,  are  heaved  from  their 
basis ;  and  that  fearful  war  of  opinion,  so  long  foretold, 
is  raging,  with  various  fortune,  from  Lisbon  to  Arch- 
angel. Have  you  not  noticed  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
perplexity  and  dismay,— of  the  visions  and  the  hopes, — 
of  the  crisis,  the  thoughts  of  men  have  been  turned  more 
and  more  to  what  has  passed  and  what  is  passing  in 
America  ?  They  are  looking  anxiously  to  us  for  lessons 
of  practical  freedom,-^for  the  solution  of  that  great  mys- 
tery of  state,  that  the  strongest  government  is  that 
which,  with  the  least  array  of  force,  is  deepest  seated  in 
the  wel&re  and  affections  oi  the  people.  The  friends 
of  republican  government  ia  France,  tatmted  with  the 
impossibility  of  making  such  a  government  efficient  and 
respectable,  point  to  our  example  as  the  sufficient  an- 
swer. Austria,  breaking  down  beneath  the  burden  of 
her  warring  races,  offers  them  too  late  a  federal  consti- 
tution modelled  on  our  own ;  and  even  in  England,  from 
which  the  original  elements  of  our  free  institutions  were 
derived,  scarce  a  debate  arises  in  Parliament,  on  an  im- 
portant question,  without  reference  to  the  eiqperience  of 
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the  United  States.  The  constittitioiial  worship  of  man- 
kind is  reversed;  they,  turn  their  feces  to  the  West 
^PPy  ^^^  them^  l^APPy  ^^^  ^^  should  they  behold 
nought  in  this  country  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  pro- 
gress, to  discourage  the  friends  of  freedom,  to  strengthien 
the  arm  of  the  oppressor;  and  may  God  gi»nt  that  those 
who  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  encouragement,  may 
be  able  to  transplant  the  germs  of  ponstitutional  liberty 
to  the  an^dent  gardens  of  the  earth,  that  the  clouds 
which  now  darken,  the  horizon  of  Europe  may  clear 
away,  and  the  long-def<^ed  hopes  of  the  dGnends  of  free- 
dom  be  fulfilled! 

But  chiefly  let  us  trust  that  the  prinGi|des  of  our 
fethers  may  more  and  more  prevail  throughout  our  be- 
loved country.  We  have  erected  a  noble  monument  to 
their  mem^y,  but  we  shall  not  have  performed  all  our 
cUity,  unless  we  catch  ourselves  some  portion  of  their 
spirit  Oh,  that  the  contemplation  of  their  bright  ex^ 
ample  and  pure  feme  might  elevate  our  minds  above  the 
selfish  passions,  the  fierce  contentions,  and  the  dark 
finrebodings  of  the  day !  W^  need  the  spirit  of  '75  to 
guide  us  safely  amidst  the  dizzy  activities  of  the  times. 
While  our  own  numbers  are  increasing  in  an  unexam- 
pled ratio,  Europe  is  pouring  in  upon  us  her  hundreds 
of  thousands  annually,  and  new  r^ions  are  added  to 
our  domain,  which  we  are  obliged  to  count  by  d^prees 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  In  the  meantime  the  most 
wonderful  discoveries  of  art  and  the  moot  mysterious 
powers  of  nature,  combine  to  give  an  almost  fearful  in- 
crease to  the  xnt^isity  of  our  existence.  ^-J 
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unexampled  comi^cation  and  ingenuity  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  range  of  human  industry.  We  rush 
across  the  land  and  the  sea  by  steam;  we  correspond 
by  magnetism;  we  paint  by  the  solar  ray;  we  count  the 
beats  of  the  electric  dock  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles ;  we  do  all  but  annihilate  time  and  distance ;  aild 
amidst  all  th0  new  agencies  of  communication  and  ac- 
tion,— tiie  omnipotent  press,-^the  great  engine  of  mod- 
em progress,  not  superseded  or  impaired,  but  gathering 
new  power  from  all  the  ^rts,  is  daily  clothing  itself 
with  louder  thunders. 

While  we  contemplate  with  admiration,*^alQiost  with 
awe, — the  mighty  influences  which  surround  us,  and 
which  demand  our  co6peration  and  our  guidance,  let 
our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  to  the  patriots  who 
have  handed  down  to  us  this  great  inheritance.  Let  us 
strive  to  furnish  ourselves,  from  the  storehouse  of  their 
example,  with  the  principles  and  virtues  which  will 
strengthen  us  for  the  performance  of  an  honored  part 
on  this  illustrious  stage.  Let  pure  patriotism  add  its 
bond  to  the  bars  of  iron  which  are  binding  the  conti- 
nent together ;  and  as  intelligence  shoots  with  the  elec- 
tric spark  from  ocean  to  ocean,  let  public  upint  and  love 
of  country  catch  from  heart  to  heart. 
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or  iwa 


BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL .• 


TsE  son  rose  oa  this  morning  in  all  his  splendor,  beiokemng  fair 
weather,  and  the  morning  promise  was  fully  realized^  for  a  more 
bright  and  lovely  day  could  not  have  been  desired.  It  was  moder- 
ately cool,  notwithstanding  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  aun.  The  day, 
the  nevcnty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the 
quai-ter-cenlennial  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  tlie  corner  stone  of  the 
Monument,  was  celebmted  in  Charlcstown  yesterday,  under  the  joint 
arrangement  of  the  city  authoritiea  of  that  city  and  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association.  The  morning  was  ushered  in,  in  the  o!d  time- 
honored  custom,  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  firing  of  a  national 
salute  by  the  Charlestown  Artillery  Company.  At  an  early  hour,  the 
strangers  began  to  flock  into  the  chy,  from  all  directions,  and  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Square  and  tiie  Navy  Yard,  were  soon 
filled  with  streams  of  human  beings,  men,  women,  and  children,  pre- 
aeniing  a  most  interesting  picture  of  human  life.  The  American  flag 
was  to  be  seen  displayed  in  all  directions,  on  the  land  and  among  the 
shipping. 

About  nine  o^clock*  the  military  corps,  firemen,  and  societies,  which 
intended  to  join  in  the  procession,  began  to  muster,  and  repair  to  the 
various  streets  diverging  from  the  Square,  to  form  according  to  the 
arrangements  previously  madei 

At  ten  o'clock,  His  Excellency  Governor  Briggs,  attended  by  Uii 
civil  and  military  suites,  and  escorted  by  the  Boston  Independent  Ca- 
dets, under  Colonel  Amory,  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall, 

*  TIlu  aceouut  hai  been  cottapOed  |7m)rt|Mi11y  fram  iha  Ikiflon  Altn»,  0K  BcMtoa  Paft,  aod 
the  BuDto  HiU  K^f^  Pg.^.^^^  ^y Google 
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where  he  waa  received  by  the  Hon.  6.  Washington  Warren^  mayor, 
and  president  of  the  day. 

The  procession  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  offi- 
cers, viz: —  ' 

Colonel  Isaac  H.  Wriioht,  Chief  Marshal. 


AIDS. 


JOSBPH  H.  BuCKIMfiBAlf, 

Mosss  G.  Cobb, 


MAB8BAIA, 


Gboros  S.  Adams, 
Edwabd  Hbbsbt,  Jr., 
J.  V.  Flbtghbr,    , 

N.  Chapin, 

W.  G.  WkEILBON, 

Henry  Hay, 
F.  H.  Joy, 
J.  C.  Cutter, 
J.  R.  Bugbeb, 
Chables  Heath, 
Warren  P.  Tyler, 
Charles  A.  Smith, 
James  Fogo, 
J.  Seabttrt, 
Gilbert  Nichols, 


J.  M.  Wsioqr. 
J*  F.  Skinnrr. 

JoTHAM  Barry,  Jr., 
Richard  Nichols, 

J.  P.  GiLSON, 

Hrnry  Nrwbll, 

A.  W.  HOVEY, 

Joseph  J.  Whiting, 
J.  S.  Eetes, 
Thomas  Tileston,  Jr., 
P.  Ames,  Jr., 
S.  P.  Collins, 
Zacchetts  Rogers, 
Abel  Stowell,  Jr., 
J.  C.  Thomas, 
Charles  A.  Barker, 

G.  P.  ALBfiE. 


The  military  escort  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Ma|«  Gren. 
B.  F.  Edmands,  by  Lieut  Col.  Frands  Boyd,,  of  his  staff,  in  Union 
street,  and  the  command  assigned  to  Colonel  Joseph  Andrews*  About 
twelve  o^clock,  the  procession  moved  from  the  Square,  through  Bo«^, 
Washington,  Union,  and  Main  to  Eden  street;  counter-marohing 
thence  to  Sullivan,  proceeding  through  Sullivim  and  High  streets^ 
around  Monument  and  Winthrop  squares,  through  Winthrop,  Main, 
and  Water  streets,  to  the  lower  Ship  House  in  the  U,  S.  Navy  Yard, 
ii^  the  following  order : — 

ESCORT. 
Col.  Joseph  Andrews,  of  Salem,  commanding  the  Esei^ 

▼iz,: 
A  BattaUon  of  ArtiUery,  commanded  by  LiMt  GoL  CowDin  :*— 
Boston  ArtiUery,  Capt.  Bullock^ 
Rozbury  Artillery,  Capt  Webber, 

Col«nbiaBArailery,Cj^mmp«.n,  .^^.^^^^^GoOQk 
CbiudeBtown  Aitilleiy,  CttpL  Bardett.  ^ 
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A  Battalion  of  Light  Inftu^tiy,  commanded  by  Bfaj.  Holbrooe, 

viz.: 
BoBton  Light  Guard,  Capt.  Claris, 
Salem  Light  InlSsmtry,  Lieut  Eogen, 
Pulaski  Guards,  Capt  Wright, 
Mechanic  Phalanx,  of  Wobum,  Capt,  Winn, 
Boston  Independent  Fusileere,  Capt  Snow, 

Then  followed  Colonel  Isaac  H.  Wright,  with  his  aids,  mounted  j  the 
orator,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Rev,  George  E*  ElliiJ,  of  Charlestown, 
the  chaplain,  and  G.  Washington  Warren^  Esq,,  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Charlestown,  in  an  open  carriage  ;  the  members  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Charlestown,  and  officers  of  the  Bunker  HiU  Monument  Asso- 
ciation.    This  composed  the  first  division.     The  second  division  was 
as  follows  : — The  divisionary  corps  of  Independent  Cadets ;  General 
Chandler,  the  sheriff  of  ^tiddlesex  ;  His  Excellency  Governor  Brigg^ 
and  suite  ;  members  of  the  E^Kcculive  Council,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives,  preceded  by  Benjamin  Stevens,  Esq*,  the  worthy  aer- 
geant-at*arms  of  thiB  state  ;  Maj.  Gon.  Edmands  and  staff;  Brig,  Gen, 
Samuel  Andrews  and  staffs    Chief  Justice  Shaw^  Associate  Justice 
Dewey,  Sheriff  Eveleth,  of  SuFolk,  and  others  in  carriages,  the  last 
of  which  wa5  an  open  one,  containing  Sam  ye  1  C.  Smith,  of  Sooth 
Bliddle borough,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  9 1  years  of  age,  who  served 
in  the  war  in  the  company  under  Capt*  Obey,  of  Rhode  Island,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  *' Ancient  and   Honorable    Artillery   Company" 
serving  as  a  guard  on  both  sides,  under  Ac  command  of  Majors  Park 
and  Edwards,     The  rear  of  this  division  comprised  members  of  vari- 
ous city  and  town  governments,  and  others.     The  third  division  was 
composed  of  the  Fire  Department  of  CharlcstowTi,  and  Washington, 
No.  %  of  Chelsea,     The  companies  were,  Hancock,  No.  1,  Bunker 
Hill,  No.  2,  tloward.  No,  3,  Citj^  Hose,  No.  1,  Howard   Hook  and 
Ladder,  Warren,  No.  4,  Washington,  No.  5,  and   Franklin,  No.  7 ; 
each  had  their  **  tub"  with  them,  gaily  decked  with  flowers  and  hun- 
ting.   The  fourth  division  embraced  the  Howard  Lodge,  No.  22,  Bun- 
ker Hilt  Lodge,  No.  14,  and  Bunker  Hill  Encampment,  No,  5,  of  1 
O.  of  O.  F.,  in  full  regalia  ;    Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  anS 
Accepted  Masons,  in  full  regalia ;  Eastern  Star  Division  of  the  Sons 
of  Tempemnce  \  Father  Mathew  Mutual  Total  Abstiiience  Aasoclatlon 
of  St.  Mary'n,  Charlestown;  professors,  tutors,  and  students  of  the  dif- 
ferent departmr?nt»  of  Har\ard  University.     The  fiAh  division  coo* 
taiaed  the  Mutual  Belief  Society,  memhere  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment ABSociation,  subscribers  to  the  dimnrr,  and  cltbe^  ^^^^Bf* 
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Each  division  of  the  procession  was  led  off  by  a  manfaal  and  two  aids, 
who  were  all  mounted,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music. 
Among  the  bands,  were  Ftagg^s  Brass,  Brigade,  Suffolk,  Comet,  Na- 
tional Brass,  and  Salem  Brass.  It  is  estimated  that  others  were  thfee 
thousand  persons  in  the  procession,  and  it  made  a  very  imposing  pa- 
geant. The  streets  isdong  the  route  presented  a  showy  appearance, 
the  decorations  being  chiefly  the  stfur-bangled  lianner  and  bunting  of 
all  descriptions.  In  Washington  street  was  displayed  the  motto  ^^  Our 
forefathers^  legacy — ^Pree  schools  and  freedom  to  worship  God.'^  In 
Winthrop  square  was  erected  an  arch,  bearing  the  inscription  of  the 
names  of  the  presidents,  and  Generals  Warren,  Prescott,  Putnam,  Lee, 
and  Stark.  In  the  Main  street  were  to  be  seen  the  mottoes :  *»The 
memory  of  Warren"—"  The  memory  of  Washington  and  Warren." 

The  scholars  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Charlestown,  both  male 
and  female,  were  paraded  under  their  different  teachers,  on  the  walks 
of  Monument  square,  while  the  procession  passed  by.  Each  school  had 
a  handsome  banner,  and  the  whole  exhibition  was  quite  imposing. 

The  procession  reached  the  Navy  Yard  gate  about  half-past  one 
oVlock,  and  entered  the  ship-house  amid  the  firing  of  a  salute  from 
the  U.  S.  battery  at  the  yard,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  about  fifteen 
minutes  before  two  o'clock. 

THE  SHIP-HOUSE. 
This  building,  upon  the  best  authority  now  to  be  obtained,  must 
stand  on  the  very  spot  where  a  portion  of  the  British  troops  landed 
ftom  their  boats,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  1775, — most  of 
these  troops  having  landed  in  the  same  vicinity.  About  three-quarters 
of  the  immense  building  was  suitably  arranged  to  accommodate  a 
large  ccmcourse  of  people.  The  space  occupied  was  nearly  140  feet 
square,  and  at  the  ftirther  end  from  the  main  eatrance,  was  erected  a 
grand  platform,  abo^it  30  feet  deep  by  70  feet  in  ¥ridth,  ascended  by 
18  stairs.  Upon  this  platform  were  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the  or- 
ator of  the  day,  G.  Washingtcm  Warren,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Charlestown, 
the  President  of  the  day ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins, 
the  ofiicers  of  the  city  and  of  th6  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association, 
and  other  invited  guests  enumerated  in  the  procession.  The  rows  of 
front  seats  of  the  two  spacious  galleries  on  each  side  of  the  platfcxm* 
were  filled  by  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  fair  dau^ters  of  creation, 
among  whom  we  noticed  some  bewitchingly  charming  and  captivating 
faces.  The  whole  IpWer  floor,  including  part  beneath  the  galleries, 
was  occupied  by  the  procession,  seated  upon  planks.  The  interior 
was  very  handsomely  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations ;  conspic* 
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U0U8  among  them  all,  was  the  liamier  of  our  gloiioug  Republic.  The 
procession  having  been  all  seated  within  the  building, — those  not  in- 
eluded  in  it  were  allowed  to  secure  the  ren^aining  places,-^^and  the 
wIm^  number  within  the  walls  of  the  ship-house  must  hare  been  near- 
ly ten  thousand.  At  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  exercnes  commenced 
by  a  Yoluntary  being  played^  by  the  Brigade  Bai^d,  and  then  a  short 
but  impressive  and  suitable  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  George  E. 
Ellis.  The  fc^owing  original  Ode,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  F.  A. 
Durivage,  Esq.,  was  next  sung  to  the  air  of  *^  Hail  Cdumbia,''  by  all 
present. 

Hail  the  day  that  wakes  agaio 
Thouffats  of  those  heroic  men, 
Who,  a  nnall  but  dauntless  band, 
Fought  to  free  their  native  land, 
And  their  life-blood  lavish  poured 
To  crown  the  eause  their  souls  adored. 

Ever  present  be  that  scene— 

Ever  be  that  memory  green— 

And  3roiider  monunental  hill 

The  song  of  praise  re-echo  still ! 

Cboroi— Let  the  drum  and  .cannon  Mead, 
And  the  peal  of  bells  ascend, 
While  a  ransomed  people  grace 
Valor's  holiest  resting  place. 

Dark  the  hour  our  fathers  met 

Here  th'  invader's  bayonet. 

When  the  God  of  battles  came 

In  His  awfbl  robes  of  flame. 

But  Death's  dark  tempest  rolled  away, 

Heraldmg  a  brighter  day. 

Ob !  not  in  vain  that  field  was  spread 

With  ranks  of  the  heroic  dead : 

Freedom  crowns  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  land  that  WARRXir  fell  to  free« 

CBoafTS— Let  the  dram  and  cannon  blend, 
And  the  peal  of  bells  ascend, 
While  a  ransomed  people  grace 
Valor's  holiest  resting-place. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Evbkstt  then  arose  and  deliyered  the  forego- 
ing oration,  in  that  chaste,  eloquent,  and  graceful  manner  for  which* 
he  is  so  justly  celebrated.  It  occupied  about  one  hour  and  ten  min- 
utes in  its  delivery,  and  was  received  with  frequent  bursts  of  iqpplause. 

The  oration  having  been  concluded,  the  benediction  was  prpnounced 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  and  the  crowd,  who  had  been  enchained  by  the  or- 
ator^s  eloquence,  separated.  A  procession  was  formed  of  the  invited 
guests  and  the  subscribers  to  the  dinner,  and  escorted  by  the  military 
from  the  yard  to  the  hall  over  the  Fitchburg  Bailroad  Depot,.at  the 
Boston  end  of  the  Warren  Bridge. 
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TttE   DINNER. 

The  company  etilered  the  hall  about  five  o^cloci,  and.  seated  them- 
selvee  at  tablea  spread  with  go^  fare,  prepared  by  that  well-known 
caterer,  John  Wright  At  tbe  tabka  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  were  G. 
WashingieQ  Warren^  Esq.,  the.  President,  and  on  Us  ri^t,  lion.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  dad  ob  his  lefU  His  Excellency  Qovemxa  Briggs. 
Among  those  present  whose  namea  are  not  enumerated  below  as  re- 
sponding to  sei^ments,  we  noticed  Jusdce  Dewey,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Chief  Justice  Wells,  and  Associate  Justices  Mellen  and  Hoar, 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

After  la  very  satisfactory  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  eatables,  a 
blast  from  Flagg^s  bugle  announced  that  the  intellectual  feast  was 
about  to  commence.      '  ,  . 

/the  Chief  Mar^^al  called  the  cbmpany  to  Order,  and  announced 
the  Presibbnt  op  the  Day,, who  arose,  and  addressed  them  as  follows: 

Fellow-citizens  and  soldiers  :*-7-In  the  name  of  the  city  of  Charies- 
town  and  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  I  give  you  a 
cordial  welcome  to  this  commemorative  festival.  The  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association  is  that  band  of  patriotic  and  persevering  men, 
who,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  formed  the  de- 
sign of  rescuing  the  battie-field  of  Bunker  Hill  from  common  and 
private  uses^  ahd  of  dedicating  it  to  posterity  and  to  the  worid  as  c<hi- 
secrated  ground ;  and  who,  by  their  arduous  and  benevolent  efibrts, 
succeeded  in  rearing  that  noble  structure,  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
gratitude  of  this  generation  for  the  services  of  their  fathers.  And 
the  city  of  Charlestown  now  displays  herself  upon  that  ancient  site, 
which,  seventy-five  years  ajgo  this  day,  was  swept  over  by  the  devour- 
ing flames  of  a  conflagration  moi^e  frightful  than  the  batUe,  and  when, 
in  one  short  hour,  was  destroyed  the  slow  uid  substantial  growth  of 
almost  a  century  and  a  half.  But  now  she  has  risen  up  like  the  phoBuix 
from  her  ashes,  forming  one  of  those  beautiful  cities  which  environ 
the  metropolis,  protected  on  her.  side  by  those  naval  armafnents  of 
war^— -some  of  which  have  been  constructed  in  the  capacious  building 
in  which  we  have  this  day  Ipeen  assembled,-- «nd  surmounted  by  that 
lofty  monument,  the  work  of  the  Association,  which,  iji  the  language 
of  Daniel  W^BSTEaf— on^  of  the  foremost  of  its  friends,  and  whose 
eloquent  words,  uttered  twenty-five  years  ago  this  day,  gave  to  the 
national  mind  a  sublime  conception  of  it  long  before  it  was  com- 

•  Tbe  ten  military  eompaoies,  with  their  bands,  and  tbe  RuUtany  officers  br  anifonn,  pre- 
sented a  very  impoiing  appearance  at  tbe  tables.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 


pletedy— is  now  "  tum   last   objxct   oh  the   sight  op  him  who 

LBAVXS  HIS  HATIVS  SHOBE,  AND  THE  ^EST  TO  OLADl>EN  HIS  WHO 
BETI8ITS  IT,  EVBE  EEHIITBIlfO  HIX  OP  THE  LIBHETT  AND  GLOBT  OF 
HIS   COTTNTET.'* 

The  onioD  of  the  city  of  Chartestowici  and  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Mimument  Association,  in  this  commemoration,  is  appropriate  and 
praiseworthy.  The  one  can  never  fbrget  the  signal  sfiacrifice  which 
rike  cheerfUly  mode  in  the  first  act  of  the  drama  of  the  revolution,-^ 
the  other  will  always  he  true  to  tme  of  the  objects  of  her  formation, 
the  observaxice  of  her  chos^  aniuversary. 

The  occasioii,  too,  calls  for  a  more  mailed  demonstration  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  great  event.  It  is  the  seventt-piPth  anhivee- 
SAEY.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  have  this  deCy  elapsed,  and  we 
gather  together,  in  masses,  to  note  the  results  up  to  this  moment  of 
the  Batt|.e  of  Bitnkee  Hill.  Who  of  us  will  be  permitted  to  take 
a  similar  observation  when  the  century  shall  be  completed  ? 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  place  which  has  been  assigned  to  me. 
It  1$  the  duty  of  the  chair  not  to  make  speeches^  but  to  cause  speeches 
to  be  made  by  others  in  order.  Allow  me,  therefore^  to'  propose  to 
you,  in  honor  of  the  day,  the  first  regular  sentip^ent : 

nth  of  June,  1775^Althougfa  the  day  wa<  not  qaiU}  ours,  it  ushered  in  a  glorious  future 

ALL  OUR  owir.  .^^^ 

■  ^    .  *      ■ 

Appropriate  tunes  were  played  d^er  this  and  the  succeeding  toasts 
by  Flagg's  Brass  Band. 

The  President  then  remarked,  that  the  importance  of  this  day^s 
celebratidh  has  been  fully  attested  by  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  His  Honor  the 
Lieutenant  Oovemor,  and  the  Execudve  Council,  and  other  offi<;ers 
of  the  Commonwealth,  had  participated  in  these  exercises,  and  very 
properiy  evinced,  by  their  appeamnce  in  their  official  character,  the 
great  interest  which  this  Commonwealth  would  ever  take  in  the  event 
now  commemorated^    He  would  announce  the 

3d  Regular.  The  Commomoealth  of  MassaduueUs-^The  first  to  strike  a  bk>w  for  Lib- 
£BTT,  she  will  be  the  last  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  Uifio5. 

This  sentiment  wai  received  with  lotid  cfaeeriiig,  as  was  Govenior 
Beiqos,  who  pQise  to  respond  to  it  He  said  that  the  truth  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  sentiment  is  proved  by  history,— the  past  testifies  to  it 
ThetruAof  the  last  portion  of  it  will  be  |»oved  by  the  fixture.  Massa- 
dDosetts  strike  a  blow  at  the  Umon !  Who  believes  it  ?  Neveic-— never 
— till  Bunker  Hill  and  the  grand  shaft  erected  to  co^lmelnQMe  heroic 
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deeds,  abaH  sink  into  the  ocean  (great  cheering.)  He  that  mtitnates 
that  Massachusetts  conceive^  such  a  step,  is  a  calumniator.  Bhe  knows 
what  the  Union  cost.  She  was  one  of  the  old  thirteen  who  laid  its 
foundation,  and  she  will  ^stand  hy  it,  by  its  Constitution,  and  by  all  its 
principles,  and  she  will  endeavor  to  carry  th^m  out,  cut  where 
they  win.  He  then  spdce  of  the  glorious  principles  which  actuated, 
and  the  prominent  traits  of  character  of  our  ancestors  in  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom  and  liberty.  He  would  to  God  that  the  same 
sentiments  and  principles  i^hich  actuated  them,  would  for  a  few  weeks 
take  possession  of  those  now  assembled  at  Washington,  and  then  we 
should  have  a  changed  state  of  affairs,  and  look  forward  to  die  future, 
and  see  a  long  life  of  undimmed  prosperity  and  honpr.  He  concluded 
by  giving  the  following : 

Bunker  Hill  and  Amerkan  Ltfttfi-fy— WUle  the  Coliseum  stands,  Home  itsdf  shall  stand. 

The  President  then  said :  New  Hampshire  was  bravely  represented 
at  the  batde  of  Buuker  Hill ;  and,  at  this  festival,  she  is  ably  repre^- 
sented  by  one  of  her  distinguished  sons.    The  company  will  please 
jmn  in  their  attention  to  the 

f 

3d  Regular.  New  Hampekire^'DiBiingauhtd  for  her  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  for  the  large  service  of  her  eminent  citizens.  Nobly  "was  she  repreoented  at 
Banker  Hill  by  her  Stark,  Reed  and  McClary,  and  theix  brave  comrades. 

Hon.  Levi  Woodbuet,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
responded  to  this  sentiment  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,-r-The  kind  allusion  to  New  Hampshire,  just  made  in 
•connection  with  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  deserves  acknowledgment' 
from  some  of  her  grateful  sons.  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to 
^dtempt  it,  when  requested  by  the  presiding  officer,  considering  that  I 
was  bom,  educated,  and  still  live  there^  m  sight  of  her  granite  hills, 
and  have  ever  felt  proud  of  her  participation  in  the  glories  of  the  day 
we  celebrate. 

Like  the  mountain  races  in  all  countries,  her  people  have  always 
hetn  distinguished  for  a  milits^ry  spirit,  doing  her  full,  equal  share,  if  not 
more,  in  driving  back-  i^m  her  bleeding  frontiers,  while  a  colony,  the 
Indian  barbarian,  in  conquering  Louisburg,  in  fighting  at  Quebec, 
under  the  immorta|  Wolfe,  and  in  most  of  the  perils  tnd  struggles  of 
the  Revolution,  from  the  rally  at  Lexington,  and  on  this  consecrated 
4uuiiversary,  to  the  death  of  her  favorite  Scammel  in  capturing  Com* 
wallis  at  Yorktown.  In  every  contest  sipce^  too,  whether  hard  fought 
en  land  or  ocean,  in  the  war  with  England  of  1812,  or  in  that  with 
Mexico,  recently  and  gloriously  closed,  her  gallant  soiii'lfcV^^^i^ 
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out  their  blood  like  water  in  defence  of  wb&t  they  considered  sound 
principle9  and  their  country^s  cause. 

It  is  not  marvellous,  then,  that  such  a  people,  so  .devoted  as  they 

were  to  ihe  liberties  aud  rights  of  the  oppressed  colonies,  should  have 
flown  at  the  fit^t  aummoi^  to  succor  their  brethren  in  Massachu setts, 
and  punish  the  mtlileas  invaders  of  thfeir  soil,  where  yonde?  column 
now  pierces  the  Bkles. 

•^  They  t&m^  aa  tba  wavk^ji  eomci  M/bca  oavieH  are  KliBAded/' 

McClary  and  Dearborn  led  on  chosen  hands  from  some  of  the  first 
mountain  ridges,  afler  quitting  the  seashore.  Stark  headed  others 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  little  Monadnocks  ;  and  others, — as  the 
tiery  cross  reached  their  quiet  abodes » — rushed  like  the  winds,  under 
favorite  leaden*,  from  every  hill  and  valley  of  the  state*  Many  came 
with  loaded  musket  in  hand,  mounted  on  horseback,  to  expedite  their 
progress  ;  and  boys  behind  them,  too  young  for  the  war,  but  taken,  so 
as,  with  true  Yankee  prudence,  to  have  the  animals  returned  for  labor 
on  the  farms  in  their  absence  ;  and  in  several  instances  in  my  youth 
I  have  heard  those  boys,  then  become  patriotic  men,  describe  the  tears 
they  shed  on  the  way  back  for  not  being  allowed  to  join  in  the  fight. 

One  of  the  fatal  events  of  the  battle  to  New  Hampshire  was  the 
lieath  of  the  gallant  McClary,  falJing,  however,  where  a  soldier  likes  to 
fall,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  His  name  and  worth  have  been  warmly 
<:herished  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  his  brother,  since  marshal 
of  the  state  for  many  years,  was,  like  him,  much  esteemed  for  patriot- 
ism and  all  the  manly  virtues,  1  have  long  had  and  prized  a  portion 
of  a  liberty  pole  raised  near  their  abode, — about  the  time  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  began, — fallen,  but  not  decayed  any  more  than  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  in  the  breasts  of  their  descendants. 

Stark  had  enjoyed  more  experience  tlian  other  officers  froin  New 
Hampshire,  having  been  engaged  in  the  previous  French  war,  and  in 
many  Indian  encounteri.  He  was  looked  up  to  most  for  advice  and 
skill,  but  not  for  courage  above  the  rest,  where  all  were  brave  and  all 
true  to  the  spirit  of  "  the  times  which  tried  men*s  souls,"  Gren.  Stark 
had  been  a  hunter,  an  Indian  fighter,  a  prisoner  among  the  French  at 
Montreal,  and  nmaomed  by  New  Hampshire  sending  a  public  agent 
for  that  purpose,  whoiM:  journal,  many  years  ago,  I  read  with  great, 
interest,  in  manuscript.  The  glory  he  afterwards  acquired  in  winning 
the  battle  of  Bennington,  justified  the  high  expectations  formed  about 
him  at  Bunker  HilL  Only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  I  travelled 
several  miles  to  see  and  converse  with  him  and  know  how  a  hero 
looked*    Picture  to  yourselves  a  man  under  the  middkH»ij^|w#i!{h(MKt- 
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eoed  locks,  bent  shoaldets,  on  the  verge  of  ninety,  with  a  yoice,  how- 
ever, still  firm,  and  with  opinions  very  decisive,  and  conversation  terse, 
and  you  can  see  all  of  the  outward  man,  which  was  left  of  one  of  &e 
most  daiing  of  the  chieftains  of  this  day.  The  heart  and  soul  rather 
than  the  stature  constitute  the  essence  of  such  men.  A  controversy 
was  then  going  on  as  to  who  was  the  leader  or  commander  in  the 
hatde  here.  His  memory  was  considered  hy  his  ftu^ily  as  not  perfect, 
especially  about  recent  events,  but  he  replied  without  hesitation,  when 
asked,  that  there  was  no  commander  of  all  the  American  troops  on  tbis 
hard-fought  day,  and  that  most  of  the  officers  who  ocmducted  men 
there,  all  being  moved  by  one  common  impulse,  and  to  one  common 
end,  fought  the  common  enemy  much  as  they  deemed  best,  each  act* 
ing  pretty  much  on  his  own  hook,  llie  ashes  of  the  noble  veteran 
now  sleep  under  a  column  of  granite,  erected  by  filial  gratitude  on  his 
farm,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  in  sight  of  the  Falls  of  Amps- 
keag,  where  he  speared  salmon  in  his  youth,  and  near  the  beautiful 
Massabeseck  lake  or  pond  where,  he  trapped  beaver  in  maturer  life. 
To  show  the  rapid  changes  in  improvement  under  the  free  institutions 
he  helped  to  establish,  he  rests  now  almost  within  hearing  of  the  busy 
hum  of  the  thousands  of  spindles  in  the  flourishing  city  of  Manchester, 
which  late,  even  at  the  time  of  his  death,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  forest 
and  arid  fields. 

Many  other  brave  spirits  from  my  native  state,  on  the  occasion  now 
commemorated,  fleshed  their  maiden  swords  on  the  summit  of  yon 
hill,  in  competition  with  similar  troops  from  this  and  other  states.  How 
often,  in  youth,  have  I  devoured  iip  their  discourse  on  the  daring  of 
Putnam,  the  cool  intrepidity  of  Prespott,  the  martyr  firmness  of  War- 
ren, the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  bold  militia,  rank ,  and  file,  and 
seen  them  show  with  the  crutch  that  supported  their  decrepid  frames, 
**  how  fields  were  won,''  by  aid  of  New  Hampshire,  not  only  al 
Bunker  Hill  but  Saratoga  and  Bennington.  Though  of  the  true  Puri- 
tan stock,  they  knew  that  justice  must  sometimes  use  the  sword  as 
well  as  the  scales,  and  they  never  halted  at  war  in  defence  pf  all  those 
sacred  rights  which  alone  give  value,  security,  and  honor  to  life.  It 
would  prove  tedious  to  add  more  on  this  occasion,  than  to  say,  there, 
on  those  glorious  heights,  the  blood  they  shed  has  helped  to  liaise  thie 
richest  fruits,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  ccmtinue  to  do  it  forever.  Among 
them  are  well  secured  liberty,  popular  rights,  freedom  of  conscience, 
8elf<*govemment,  and  a  Union  as  valuable  as  it  ought  to  be  indissoluble. 

He  subsequently  gave  an  anecdote  of  Gren.  Stark  and  a  sentiment: 

ik  celetnAig  iftt  hmv«»  of  Hiat  day  nay  we  mtmoher  to  teaeh  oar  ciadmi,  urf  di9- 
drea't  daidim,  lo  owdate  tlHir  Yirtnes. 


The  President  then  stated  that  they  were  highly  honored  by  the 
presence  oC  the  Justices  of  the  Supreine  Judicial  Courts*— «  coordinate 
branch  of  the .  government  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  he  would,  there- 
fore, propose  as  the 

4di  Regular.  The  Supreme  Judiciai  Court  of  the  Commormealth^WiM^y  esUblisbed  by 
the  people  opea  a  Kberal  and  independent  footing,  to  the  end  that  tbey  miglit  have  a  guvcro- 
BMDt  of  law^  and  not  of  men. 

Hon.  Lemuel  Shaw,  Chief  Justice,  rose,  and  was  received  with 
continued  cheering,  and  addressed  Uie  company  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President, — I  rise  with  great  pleasure  to  express^  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  those  members  of  the  judiciary  with  whohi  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  assodated,  our'  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  sentiments  of 
respect  with  which  they  have  been  noticed  on  this  interesting  occasion, 
and  the  cordial  manner  with  which  it  has  been  responded  to. 

I  suppose,  sir,  that  I  ought  to  be  profoundly  surprised,  in  finding  the 
judiciary,  that  peaceful  and  quiet  department  of  the  government, 
called  out  by  a  special  token  of  respect,  on  an  occasion  designed  to 
commemorate  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  revolution.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  occasion  we  are  called  to  honor  was  much  connected 
with  jurisprudence  ;  I  have  never  heard  that  any  courts  were  in  session 
hereabouts  on  that  day,  or  that  it  was  illustrated^  by  any  extraordinary 
triumphs  of  forensic  eloquence,  or  by  any  displays  of  profbund  judi- 
cial wisdom.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  that  some  actions  were  tried  here 
about  that  time,  or  rather  that  trials  Were  commenced,  which,  though 
not  followed  by  an  immediate  verdict,  led,  in  the  issue,  to  a  favorable 
judgment,  founded,  as  we  hope,  on  principles  of  liberty  and  justice, 
and  ending  in  peace  and  security  to  our  rights. 

But,  sir,  (perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  this,)  we  shall  have  profited 
little  by  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  which  have  this  day 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  gentleman  near  you,  who  has  this 
day  addressed  us,  were  we  to  take  this  narrow  and  confined  view  of 
the  glorious  occasion  which,  after  three  quarters  of  a  century,  we  are 
now  called  to  commemorate.  It  was,  indeed,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, not  unworthy  of  regard  as  a  display  of  courage,  firmness 
and  perseverance,  where  a  body  of  farmers,  and  other  citizens,  hastily 
summoned  from  their  peaceful  pursuits,  scantily  armed,  poorly  trained) 
and  scarcely  formed  under  a  military  organization,  were  found  able, 
for  hours,  to  resist  the  disciplined  forces  of  Great  Britain. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  mere  military  occasion  that  we  commemorate  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Other  fields  have  been  fought  where  vastly 
greater  numbers  have  been  engaged,  many  more  lives  have  been  lost« 
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and  a  great  amount  of  territory  lost  and  won,  where  the  highest  mili- 
tary skill  and  science  have  been  exhibited,  the  recollection  of  which 
lives  only  in  history.  But  jt  was  the  cause,  it  was  the  great  purpose 
of  heart  and  soul,  which  animated  our  fathers  to  deeds  of  noUe  daring, 
which  has  consecrated  this  day  and  the  occasion,  which  has  kept  it 
fresh  in  the  memory,  and  will  forever  make  it  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
every  patriotic  American.  It  was  a  noble  determination  to  establish 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  a  higher  and  purer  state  of  civil 
liberty  and  social  order,  and  to  resist  all  ui^ust  encroachments  on  their 
rights,  which  steeled  their  wills  and  nerved  their  arms  to  the  deeds 
which  we  commemorate. 

Taking  this  view,  the  true  and  just  view,  of  the  occasion  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  the  great  men  engaged  in  it,  and  the  spirit 
by  which  they  were  actuated,  as  well  as  the  great  results  which  fol- 
lowed it,  who  is  there  who  may  not  fitly  celebrate  it,  as  one  of  the 
days  forever  united  to  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty,  of  social 
order,  to  the  maintenance  of  right,  justice  and  peace  ?  Is  it  not  a  day 
in  which  every  man,  woman  and  child,  who  finds  security  under  the 
broad  standi  of  American  liberty,  should  rejoice  and  be  glad  ? 

Let  it  not  then  be  said  that  this  is  an  occasion  in  which  the  judiciar}- 
of  the  country  cannot  fully  participate.  Our  ancestors  had  formed  to 
themselves  an  ideal  of  civil  liberty  far  difTerent  from  the  unbridled 
licentiousness  which  had  too  often  taken  its  name  and  usurped  its 
honors  ;  of  a  liberty  pure  and  chaste,  founded  on  the  strictest  princi- 
ples of  justice)  of  personal  and  social  right,  and  guarded  by  the  invincible 
power  of  law.  This  they  sought  to  obtain  by  the  establishment  of  an 
upright,  impartial  and  powerful  government,  founded  on  the  will,  sup- 
ported by  the  judgment,  and  sustained  by  the  power  of  the  whole 
people.  To  this  purpose  a  wise,  pure,  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice  and  execution  of  the  laws  was  of  vital  importance.  We 
may  therefore  justiy  say,  and  we  say  it  with  grateful  hearts,  that  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  American  judiciary,  was  among  the 
great  objects  which  our  wise  and  intelligent  ancestors  had  in  view,  in 
the  great  struggle  for  freedom,  of  which  the  great  event,  which  we 
this  day  celebrate,  was  amongst  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious.  Let 
us  mark  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  to  our  ancestors,  by  endeavoring, 
each  in  his  own  humble  measure,  to  realize  the  great  idea  which  they 
had  formed  of  a  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice.  Let  us 
pay  due  honor  to  the  names  of  those  illustrious  men,  who,  by  their 
wisdom  and  intelligence,  have  illumined  the  walks  of  jurisprudence, 
both  under  our  national  and  state  institutions.  i    r^r^nit> 
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Pennit  me^  then,  to  proposes  the  following  sentiment : 

C^f  JutHce  Mar^uSh-^OM  of  die  Uhistrioqs  focmden  of  our  American  judiciary ;  may 
ii  profit  n  iriilaf  of  streugth  iii  awpptm  of  the  imble  fabnc  nf  eivil  liberty  coutcratjlaied  hy 
our  aiicesior*— liberly  regulaied  and  iccuretl  hy  law. 

Before  announcing  the  next  sentiment,  the  President  remarked,  that, 

although  there  were  many  distinguished  gentlemen  present,  who^  he 

hoped,  would  be  able  to  address  the  company,  yet  it  was  ever  a  duty 

to  remember  ^'  absent  friends  \^'*  that  he  had  the   honor  of  giv^ing,  in 

person,  the  special   invitation  extended,  by  the   board  of  directors  of 

the  Bunker  HilL  Monument  Association  and   by  the  city  council  of 

Charlestown,  to  a  highly  distinguished    personage,  who   was   every 

where  esteemed  and  beloved,  to  honor  this  occasion  with  his  company. 

That  gentleman  expressed  his   grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  mvi- 

tation,  but  regretted  that  official  duties  would  prevent  his  acceptance  ; 

at  the  same  time  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would   he  able  to  vish 

Bunker  Hill  and  the  monument  during  the  ensuing  autumn.     In  the 

meanwhile  the  company  would  remember  him  aa  ever  faithful  at  his 

post.  I 

oih  RcfultLT.  Z^CEIAHV  TATL^itR,  the  Ffendtnt  of  tht!  l^ttd  ifTrnriii  i'lji  ,iljcil)i|[y 
re^  pec  I  fuJ  ly  flci:  lined  the  proposition  fur  a  sukreiidkr^  bi;  will  ircnX  in  the  lUil^^lMriiiil^ 
every  propoiiuoa  for  a  S£cJtB4io3r>    [(iro&L  npplauM^.J 

Gen*  Devens,  United  States  Marshal  for  this  district,  spoke  as  foU 
lows: 

While  I  acknowledge,  sir,  the  honor  you  have  done  me^  aa  an  ofii- 
eer  of  the  federal  government  in  Massachusetts,  in  calling  upon  me  to 
respond  to  a  sentiment  in  remembrance  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  1  feel  that  1  should  not  be  jusrified  in  detaining  you  long  by  re* 
marks  of  mine  from  listening  to  those  whom  I  see  on  every  side, 
whose  powers  arc  so  much  better  calculated  to  adorn  and  illustrate  an 
occasion  like  tlie  present*  It  ia  not  for  me  to  eulogize  the  illustri- 
ous individual,  who  has  just  been  mentioned*  The  country  which  hon- 
ors, and  which  is  honored  by  him,  knows  him  too  well  for  any  word 
which  T  could  utter  to  add  aught  to  a  reputation  nobly  earned  ajid 
worthily  wom.  His  eulogium  js  beet  found  in  the  cordial  and  hearty 
respect  with  which,  on  this  occasion,  all,  whether  united  with  or  sKjp* 
arated  from  him  m  a  mere  party  and  political  view,  coincide  in  honor- 
ing him  not  only  m  the  representative  of  a  nation,  but  also,  1  would 
fain  hope,  as  a  man. 

This,  sir,  is  most  especially  a  day  when  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  OS  representing  the  national  government,  should  be  remem- 
bered, for  the  nth  of  June  demonstrated  what  hi^  be^p  ^y^i^pe^f^- 
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owed  on  the  di^  of  Lezingtoii  and  Coocoid,  diat  tbe  wary  waged 
between  the  colonies  and  mother  country,  had  ceased  to  be  a  contest 
about  obnoidous  laws,  ab(Mit  oppressions  whether  great  or  petty ;  that 
the  day  of  redress  was  past,  and  that,  in  fine,  the  conflict  was  a  war 
f<Mr  independence  or  it  was  nothing ;  a  day  whose  dangers  «nd  whose 
tiHhi  fell  mainly  upon  the  men  of  New  England,  but  whose  glory  is 
her  free  gift  to  the  common  stock  of  a  nationa]  renown.  Hie  fruits 
of  that  day,  not  reached,  indeed,*  but  through  long  and  painful  strug- 
gles, were  first,  independence ;  afterwards  it  is  combined,  independent 
government,  which  we  d^oomiaate  the  Union.  Language  more  wor* 
thy  of  its  theme  than  mme  has  to-day  adverted  to  the  almost  gigantic 
strides  with  which  we  have  adTance4  on  the  way  of  prosperity  under 
its  benign  and  genial  infliienoe ;  and  though  clouds  may  momentarily 
dim  the  pathway  of  the  future,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  sun  is 
still  dbining  behind  them  in  full  meridian  Render. 
I  beg  leave^  sir,  to  offer  as  a  sentiment : 

The  C%iof»— May  Hs  lacred  tnists  be  tnmsmiUed,  ommpairecl,  lo  our  posterity. 

The  next  sentiment  was  aiinounced,  after  an  allusion  to  the  early 
settlement  of  Boston  from  the  elder  settlement  of  Charlestown. 

6th  Regcdw.  The  CUy  of  Botttm^The  daughter  of  Charlestown.  She  always  feels  just 
as  prood  of  her  mother's  DCiaker  Hill  ^  she  is  of  her  own  Faneuil  Hall. 

His  Honor  Mayor  Bioelow  replied  in  a  few  happy  temarics,  recip- 
rocating the  sentiment  He  based  a  sh<Nrt  argument  up<m  it^  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mutual  good  feeling  ezirting  between  the  two  cities,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  very  dinner  to-day,ai|d  concluded  by  beautifully  alluding 
to  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  giving  a  sentiment  as  follows : 

The  Momment  on  Bunker  Hili--The  great  obeervatory  of  freedom.  Wteiever  other 
changes  may  take  place  m  the  political  firmament  of  the  world,  may  that  never  witness  the 
obtcnration  or  the  iail  of  a  single  star  of  the  American  constellation. 

The  President,  after  thanlung,  on  behalf  of  the  company  present, 
the  orator,  gave  the 

7th  Regular.  The  Orator  of  the  Z^o^— His  words  hitve  thrilled  the  public  mind  from 
Concord,  from  Lexington,  and  to-day  from  Bunker  HiB.  Bravery  had  rendered  those  places 
ever  memorable ;  eloqoenoe  has  made  them  classic. 

H(m.  BIr.  Everbtt  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cer and  the  Mayor  of  Boston  for  their  complimentary  notice,  and  he 
excused  himself  in  a  humorous  strain,  on  the  ground  of  his  hoarse- 
ness, for  not  making  an  extended  speech.  He  briefly  alluded  to  the 
character  and  services  of  the  army  and  navy,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  contended  that  they  were  yet  not  fully  appreciated /^Ote 
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He  had  noticed,  when  abroad,  how  much  llie  character  of  Washington 
was  ^>oken  of  as  worthy  of  emulation.  He  also  spc^  of  a  book 
which  had  lately  appeared,  a  production  of  a  Chinese  authority,  eoB- 
taining  an  eulogium  upon  the  character  of  Washington,  which  he  said 
we  should  be  proud  of.     His  sentiment  was  as  follows : 

Tlu  Memory  of  Warren  >  And  with  the  blenings  we  have  inherited  from  our  ftuhen,  may 
we  inherit  the  prineiples  necessary  for  their  presenratlon. 

Joseph  Warrbn  Newcomb,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of  Gen.  Warren, 
resp<mded,  and  gave  the  following : 

The  CoumeU  Firet  of  American  Libertif'^Vnenu^  beacons  in  the  path  of  freedom,  now 
and  forever. 

The  President  then  observed  that  he  regretted  that  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  had  compelled  the  several  military  companies,  who  composed 
the  escort,  to  withdraw.  He  was,  however,  glad  to  see  one  corps 
remaining, — His  Excellency's  body  guards  He  would,  therefore,  offer 
as  the  next  sentiment : 

8th  Regolar.  The  Bottom  btiepentdent  Ccdcts^Althongfa  <fisbanded  by  Qov.  Gsfe  in 
1774,  on  accooBt  of  their  patriotic  sentiments,  they  were  reorganised  by  the  pectple's  govern- 
n^t,  and  have  ever  since  evinced  in  their  histoiythe  conyatibaity  of  gonaine  republican 
feeting,  with  the  deference  doe  to  the  high  station  of  the  Executive. 

Cd.  Thoxas  C.  Amort,  commander  of  tiie  cadets,  in  resp<mding, 
gave  as  follows : 

The  Day  ami  the  Event  we  ce^e^ote— Glorious  in  the  past,  honored  at  the  present.  May 
the  blood  of  our  fidhers  shed  on  that  memorable  occasion  be  the  bond  and  cement  of  oar 
gkmons  and  happy  Union  m  all  tioM  to  come. 

9th  Regular.  The  experiment  o/our  RepubUc^lf  9ny  mistakes  should  ever  be  made  hi  this 
experiment,  may  ihey,  like  the  miitake  which  has  Just  cone  out  with  regard  le  the  nunnniy,* 
remain  undiscovered  for  three  thousand  years. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  the  above  toast.  President  Warren  va- 
cated the  chair,  ^rhich  was  taken  by  H.  P^  Fairbanks^  Esq.,  first  Ytee 
Presidept,  and  severe!  sentiments  were  announced  as  the  company  was 
leaving  the  hall. 

By  the  first  Vice  President : 

Ca^mia— The  star  of  the  Pactfio— 'whoee  bcilUaacy  daules  while  tU  cheering  light 
warms  the  hearts  of  freemen-^technicany  out  of  the  Unioo,.yet  actually  in  the  coastella- 
t  has  afiaea  in  fiill-orbed  splendor^  and  iu  course  is  onward  and  upward  to  glory. 


*  AUoding  to  an  incident  which  lately  occurred  in  Boston,  at  the  unroinng  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  priestess,  but  turned  out  to  be  of  one  of  the  male 
sex.  lie  lecturer  assured  the  audience  that  the  miitake  oecuntd  9000  vaars  ago,  $1  the 
n,  and  was  aov  diieovefed  for  the  first  tima.         Digitized  by  v^OOQ IC 
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By  R.  Feothimghah,  Jr.,  Esq. :    -  ^ 

Cotmedieyt^AM  honor  to  the  g;enerous  patriotism  that  prompted  her  to  hasten,  when  the 
boor  of  trial  came,  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Massachusetts;  and  all  honor  to  the 
noble-heartM  and  brave  Potpam,  the-  i^ant  Knowlton,  and  the  intrepid  Chester,  and  tb«r 
comrades,  who  did  their  colony  so  much  credit  at  the  twttle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

By  H.  P.  Paikbanks  : 

T%e  Mayor  of  Charlestown  and  the  PrtHdent  o/^  Bmdnr  HSU  Monument  Associaivm^ 
Although  they  have  for  scpie  time  been  warring  (Warren)  there  is  really  no  difference  be- 
tweenthem.  .  < 

By  W.  W.  Wheildon,  Esq. : 

Darnel  Webtter^The  early  and  fast  friend  pf  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association— 
nntH  this  day  alone  its  chosen  oratof^-his  eloquence  will  be  as  enduring  as  the  granite 
column  which  it  has  rendered  imperishable. 

The  company  brdke  up  about  a  quarter  before  seven  oVlock,  having 
enjc^ed  themselves.    There  were  ahout  twelve  hundred  at  die  dinner. 


During  the  diniier,  the  following  letters  Were  announced,  among 
others,  in  answer  to  letters  of  invitation  : — 

Washinoton,  June  6,  1850. 
My  Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  81st  ult.,  enclosing  an  invitation  to  attend  the  celebration 
of  the  seventy-fifUl  anniversary  of  the  battle  pf  Bunker  Hill.  I 
should  be  much  gratified  to  be  with  you  on  that  occasicHi  and  to  hear 
the  oration  of  BIr.  Everett,  whom  I  highly  esteem  as  a  statesman  and 
a  scholar,  but  I  regret  that  my  official  duties  will  deprive  me  of  that 
pleasure. 

Permit  me  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  on 
me  by  the  invitation. 

Truly  yours, 

MILLARD  FILLMOEE. 

G.  WA$Hiir6T0if  WittREir,  Esq., 
Charlestown,  Blass. 


•  Navt  Dbfabtment,  June  .5th,  1850. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  invitation 
to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifkh  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  17th  infftant. 

Nothing  wovdd  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  tA  be  present  on 
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that  interestiDg  occasion,  but  my  engagements  at  Washington  are  such 
as  to  prechide  the  possibility  of  my  attendance. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sefvant, 

WM.  BALLARD  PRESTON. 

G.  WASHiHOToir  Wabkbh,  E«q.,  Ckufauui 

Com.  of  ArrangmnenUy  Itc,  CkarledlowD,  Mast. 


Washington,  June  13th,  1850. 

Gentlemen,— *Tou  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  afford  me  the  utmost 
pleasure  to  be  at  Charlestown,  on  the  17th  instant,  to  celebrate  the 
seyenty-fiAh  anniversary  pf  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.,  - 

In  addition  to  the  great  interest  which  the  occasion  itself  must  natu- 
rally excite,  I  confess  I  should  be  glad  to  Have  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing some  words  to  so  great  an  assembly  of  Massachusetts  men,  as  will 
undoubtedly  meet  together  on  that  day  at  the  foot  of  the  monument. 
Those  words  would  be  few ;  but  they  would  express  what  I  think  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  Massachusetts  man,  and  everjr  true  American,  in  the 
present  crisis  of  the  country ;  and  they  would  proceed  from  a  heart, 
full  of  anxiety  for  the  future,  itot  the  far  distant  future,  but  for  the  im- 
mediate i\]ture ;  and  from  u  spirit,  resolved,  in  the  face  of  all  perils, 
and  careless  of  personal  consequences,  to  make  etery  effort  in  my 
power  to  uphold  the  CoNSTiTUtiON,  as  it  b,  and  the  Union,  as  it  is ; 
to  defend  them  against  all  assault,  open  or  covert ;  and  to  exert  every 
faculty  I  possess  to  persuade  all  honest  and  patriotic  men,  north  and 
south,  to  stand  between  the  assaults  of  extreme  factions,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country,  tind  stay  the  plague. 

But,  gentlemen,  my  public  duties  leave  me  no  pption.  I  must  re- 
main here. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  civility  and  kindness,  and  remain 
with  true  regard.  Tour  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

G.  Washikoton  Warreh,  Esq.,  Chairman,  See, 

Bunker"  Hill  Motmment^M^y  it  enunble  to  the  dost,  before  it  ihal]  look  down  upon  a 
country  dishonored,  disgraced,  and  rained,  by  the  breaking  np,  by  saerilegioas  handSy^fthat 
Uivtoir,  whieh  has  secorod  iu  liberty,  fostered  iu  prosperity,  and  spread  its  glory  and  renown 
throoghont  the  woild. 


WiLmN«T0H,  lllh  June,  1650. 

Gentlemen,^^  have  been  honored  by  the  invitation  of  the  city  of 

Charlestown,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  to  participate 

in  the  celebTati<ni  of  the  seventy^fiilh  anntversaiy^of  the  battle  of 

Bunker  H91,  fmd  would  with  gretKt  pleasure  avaii  myself  of  it,  if  I 
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could^  so  conriitontly  with  the  proper  dkcharge  of  my  public  duties* 
The  impcHtant  questioot. which  now  ^igage  die  atteatkai  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States^  howerer,  compel  dm  to  denj  to  myielf  this  grat- 
ification. 

I  regret  this  the  more,  because  the  moment  ii  propitious  to  die  inter- 
change  of  those  kindly  courtesies,  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Republicr^aad  especially  because  the  occasion 
of  your  assemblage,  vividly  recalling  to  recollection  the  patriotism  of 
our  ancestors,  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  bond  which  unites  us  as  (me 
people,  and  to  increase  your  devotions  to  that  glorious  charter  of  our 
liberties,  which  is  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  our  common  and  price- 
less heritage.    Esto  perpetua ! 

I  have  the  hono^  to  be,  very  respectfuUy, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

G.  W.  Warbbv,  E«q.,  Cbasfman,  and  W.  W.  Whbildok,  Eb(\., 
8eet«taf3r,  Caonittee  Airai^MMots,  C.  C.  and  B.  H.  M.  A. 


Washington,  12th  June,  1860. 
Hon.  G.  Washington  Wabesn,  Chairman,  6ic. 

My  Dear  Sir, — ^The  state  of  the  public  business  in  Congress  allows 
me  no  longer  tq  indulge  a  hope  of  being  present  at  the  celebraticm  of 
the  17th  instant. 

I  can  only,  therefore,  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
city  of  Chariestown,  apd  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  for 
their  obliging  invitation,  and  ofier  the  subjcuned  sentiment  for  th^ir  ac- 
ceptance on  the  occa^on. 

I  am,  with  true  regard, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

ROBT.  C.  WINTHROP. 

BmUcu'  BU  md  Yorktomn  Tfce  opoun^  straggle  and  the  erowinng  tnnmpii  of  the  tame 
great  oofitett  for  Americaa  Liberty.  May  a  commeo  glory  in  the  past,  a  eomiDOD  pride  in 
the  present,  and  a  common  interest  in  the  fiitufe,  keep  Ihem  always  united  nnder  the  flag  of  a 


New  York,  June  14,  1850. 

Sir^^I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  card  of  the  city  of  Charies- 
town and  the  Bunker  Hill  Ifonument  Association,  enclosed  in  a  kind 
note  firom  yourself,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  tibe  seventy-ffilh  anni- 
Tersary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

I  regret,  exceeding,  that  oflicial  engagements  will  not  allow  nie  to 
be  absent  from  my  offioe  (here)  at  the  beginning  of  die  next  week,  as 
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I  ehottld  be  happy  to  meet  the  ABSOcwtioii,  as  well  as  to  hear  the  gifted 
and  accomplished  orator  who  is  to  deliver  the  address  on  that  most  in- 
teresting occasion.    I  hare  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 

With  ihQ  greatest  respect  and  esteem,. 
Your  most  obedient  serrant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

G.  Washhtotor  Warbbk,  Elsq.,  Chairman,  Slc, 


Trot,  June  13th,  1850. 

(Gentlemen, — On  ^e  10th,  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  invitation 

in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Chariestown,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 

Association,  to  attend,  on  ^  17th  instant,  the  celebration  of  the  sev* 

enty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Although  my  official  duties  will  not  permit  me  to  be  present  on  that 

interesting  occasion,  I  will  be  with  you  in  spirit    It  would  indeed  give 

me  pleasure  to  mingle  with  the  descendants  of  those  heroes,  who,  on 

that  glorious  night,  not  oidy  sealed  wi^  their  Uood  the  principles  of 

freedom  proclaimed  by  the  Pilgrims  on  ihe  rock  of  Plymouth,  but  gave 

the  first  impetus  to  the  revolution,  which  resulted  so  glcmously  to  the 

human  race.    It  closed  with  presenting  to  the  v^rld  the  great  model  of 

public  liberty,  combiped  with  social  enjo3rment,  which  now  renders 

more  than  twenty  millicMis  of  people  prosperous  and  happy.    To  those 

patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  heroes,  the  country,  nay,  the  world,  owe  a 

debt  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  cancelled. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  WOOL. 
To  G.  Washihgtoh  Warrbit  and  Wm .  W. 
Wheildor,  E0qt.y  Chariestown,  Matt. 


WASHnroTON,  June  11,  1850. 
G.  Washinototi  Wabbbm,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  and  the  Committee  for  your  polite  invitatian 
to  be  present  at  the  odebratioa  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  very  much  regret  that  engagements  in  this 
city  must  deprive  me  <^  that  pleasure. 

It  is  right  that  the  great  events  of  the  Bievohition  shouUl  be  duly 
commemorated,  and  no  pUice  and.  no  time  can  be  move  fitting  thaa 
those  which  you  have  selected. 

In  the  fathers,  wisdom,  patriotism  and  valor  achieved  oar  liberties ; 
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in  the  aoos,  through  all  tune,  may  the  same  wiadomt  Yalor.and  patriot* 
ism  maintion  and  fu^eserve  them« 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  reepeotfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  P.  KING. 


WASHniGToif,  D.  C,  June  14th,  1850. 
Deiar  Sir,— Yours  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  in- 
viting me  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  is  before  me.  My  engagements  here 
will  not  allow  me  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  that  interesting  oc- 
casion.  *^  Bunker  Hill  !^  These  words  awaken  the  liveliest  emotions 
in  the  breast  of  ^very  American  citizen,  and  suggest  a  train  of  heart- 
stirring  reflections.  The  dramatic  character  of  the  contest, — the  une- 
qual array  of  force  in  the  attending  parties, — the  hi^  motives  which 
nerved  our  patriotic  sires  to  the  display  of  such  unparalleled  bravery 
and  obstinate  resistaaoe^ — ^it^  effect  upon  the  determination- and  hopes 
of  the  country 4 — and,  above  all,  the  glorious  consummation  of  which 
it  was  a  prelude,  all  come  rushing  on  the  mind.  When  the  mention  of 
Bunker  Hill  shall  ceq^e  to  stir  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  they 
will  have  become  unworthy  of  the  freedom  which  that  battle  so  largely 
contributed  to  secure*  Very  jre^pectfuUy  yours, 

JAMES  H.  DUNCAN, 

To  Hon.  G.  WashiHoton  Wabrk5. 


HotJSB  OF  Sbfresbntatiybs,  1 

Washington,  June  18, 1850.  ) 
To  G.  Washimoton  Wakeen,  Esq. 

Sir^ — ^If  I  were„  to  only  acknowledge  your  very  kind  invitation  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion, by  the  city  of  Chartestown  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  I 
should  prove  myself  insensible  to  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and  to 
the  merit  of  the  occasion.  I  beg  to  assure  you  I  am  insensible  to 
neidier. 

A  residence  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  a  territory  and  in  the  wil- 
derness, has  taught  me  the  y^lue  of  ibe  personal  freedom  we  enjoy 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  foundations  upon 
which  American  governments  are  reared :  it  has  also  taught  me  that 
we  are  all  brethren  of  one  country,— citizens  of  one  natioii^O.Ogle 
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.  The  BOOB  of  the  patriots  of  Haanchufletts  may  now  be  found  upon 
every  inhabited  part  of  this  continent.    Froin  the  fardiest  West  we 
turn  our  eyes  back  to  BtiiKBE  Hill,  the  Btar  in  the  East,  which  re- 
minds us  of  their  devotion,  and  of  out  duty,  to  liberty  and  to  thU  na- 
tion-   The  monument  which  crowns  iU  summit  perpetaatas  their  glory ; 
and  every  pure  American  heart  bows  before  it  as  the  altar  of  freedom. 
The  House  being  engaged  with  the  passage  of  the  bit!  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union,  1  shall  be  unable  to  absent  myself 
from  tU  sessions  until  ihb  question  is  disposed  of;  and  m  this  cannot, 
in  all  probability,  bo  effected  for  several  days,  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
accept  thia  as  my  apology  for  declining  the  honor  of  your  invitation. 
With  great  respect, 
*  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMEa  DUAHE  DCrTY, 


To  the  Committee  of  Cbarlestown  and  B.  H.  M.  Association  : 

Gontlemenf — For  the  honor  of  your  invitation  to  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  on  the  17th  insianti  1  am  under  heartfelt  obligations  to 
you,  though  my  ill  health  compels  me  to  decline  it.  My  heart  and 
soul  will  be  with  you  on  your  fete,  and  my  sympathy  in  all  your  grati- 
tude for  the  glorious  ancestors  of  *76. 

Bunker  Hill  battle  united  all  Americaas*  May  it  serve  to  unite  them 
forever.  Most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  sen  ant, 
BosTOPf,  lUh  June,  1850.  SAMllEL  SWETT. 


Boston,  June  10,  1650, 
To  G.  Washikoton  Wasrbn,  Esq,,  Chairman  of  Com.,  &€. 

Deau  Sir, — ^Since  my  note  accepting  your  invitation  to  unite  in  the 
celebration  of  the  75th  annivereaiy  of  that  memorable  day  which  haw 
given  the  city  over  which  you  have  the  honor  to  preside,  a  world* wide 
renown,  a  dispensation  of  Providence  hiw  called  me  unexpectf^dly  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  precludes  the  hope  of  my  being  prea- 
ent  on  that  occasion. 

But  I  cannot  depart  without  expreasmg  the  deep  intereat  1  feeU  in 
common  with  other  American  citizens,  in  the  event  which  you  are  to 
commemorate ;  an  event  that  opened  the  bloody  drama  of  the  rcvolu- 
licjn,  which  has  shaken  the  thrones  of  kings,  changed  the  direction  of 
human  affairs,  and  convulsed  the  world*  It  was  ihe  prelode  to  the  rev- 
olutions which  have  duitingutehed  the  hiatoiy  of  modern  Europe,  and 
10 
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every  succeeding  year  has  carried  out  its  results  upon  a  grander  scale 
and  to  sublime  issues. 

The  scenes  acted  by  our  fathers,  whom  we  delight  to  honor,  at  Lex- 
ington, Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill,  have  inspired  oppressed  millions  in 
France,  Italy,  Crermany,  and  other  natbns,  with  a  desire  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  arlMtrary  power. 

I  rejoice  in  your  proposed  celebration,  and  in  all  odiers  tending  to 
awaken  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  to  difi\ise,  wide  as  the  world,  a 
knowledge  of  those  deeds  of  valor,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
them  to  the  remotest  period  of  time. 

When  I  consider  the  vast  resources,  th^  exalted  privileges,  and  the 
high  destiny  of  our  country,  I  desire  that  we  may  proVe  ourselves 
worthy  of  our  honored  ancestry,  (aithftd  to  the  American  Union,  and 
may  transmit,  unimpaired,  to  luture  generations,  die  inestimable  bless- 
ing which  we  have  inherited  fiom  them. 

Permit  me,  dear  sir,  to  offer  for  the  occasion,  die  following  senti- 
ment: 

Btmker  /fitf— Hert  liberty  laid  the  eemer-sUxie  of  her  temple,  and  baptized  it  with  the 
blood  of  her  sons.  On  the  walls  of  that  temple,  let  us  inscribe,  The  Amkbicah  Ukioit  ; 
and  from  Its  loftj  dome,  may  the  baaoer  of  freedom  wave  forever. 

With  sendments-  of  the  highest  considenrtion. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 


Nbw  York,  Jime  15,  1850. 
G.  Washington  Wabben,  Mayor,  Chariestown.' 

Sib, — ^I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  in  hopes  I  should  be  able  to 
attend  the  75(h  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  17th 
instant. 

Claiming  Chariestown  as  the  home  of  my  ancestors  since  1660, — 
bom  there  myself^ — although  a  wanderer  since  1619, — ^I  anticipated 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  with  my  townsmen  (y^t  strangers  to  me) 
on  that  day.  But  circumstances  compel  me  to  be  in  Washington  next 
we^    Allow  me,  therefore,  to  oBbr : 

CAar/e«<oirf»— Ahhough  a  stranger  there,  mj  memory  ever  hovers  over  the  place  of  my 
birth. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect, 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 
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WoRCBSTXE,  June  17,  1860. 
Hon.  G.  Washimotoh  Waeexk,  Chairman  of  Com.,  dec. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  greatly  regret  to  find  myself  denied,  by  the  state  of 
my  health',  the  gratification  which  I  had  anticipated,  of  attending  the 
commemorative  celebration  of  the  **  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,'^  at  Charles- 
town,  this  day; — ^but  every  sentiment  of  my  heart  will  be  with  those 
who  are  engjiged  in  the  festival.  I  pray  leave  *to  offer  a  thought,  to 
occupy  any  vacant  moment  which  may  not  be  morjB  appropriately 
fiUed; 

Hujviure  coi^/UcU  and  trmmfhg  of  mtr  ammirff  Like  the  Bmtle  of  Banker  Hill,  may 
they  ever  be  for  freedom  and  the  rights  of  maa,  and  receive  4h6  sympathies  of  humanity^aiid 
the  plandits  of  the  civilised  world. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  obligation 

for  the  honor  of  the  invitation  by  the  committee,  their  and  your  obe« 

dient  servant, 

LEVI  LINCOLN. 


[From  Compodove  Smith,  Chiif  of  the  Bnieau  of  Docks  and  Yards,  Navy  Department] 

Washington,  June  15th,  1650. 
Grentlemen, — ^I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  invitation  in 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  city  of  Charlestown 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  to  attend  the  celebration 
of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  \^9Jdie  of  Bunker  Hill,  cm  the. 
17th  inst.,  and  regret  that  my  public  duties  will  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  and  uniting  in  the  ceremonies  contemplated 
on  this  interesting  and  patriotic  occasion. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  SMiTll. 

To  Messrs.  G.  Washingtoh  WabrbA,  Chairmant  and  Wm. 
W.  Whkildok,  Secretary,  fce./&e.,  ChariestowD,  Mftfs. 


Boston,  June  18, 1850. 
To  G.  Washinoton  WAaasN ,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Com.,  dec. 

Sir^-^I  have  received  the  invitation  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
send  me  for  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  be  here  on  that 
day,  and  if  I  am,  it  will  be  because  I  am  detained  by^ngagements 
that  will  prevent  me  firom  joining  in  your  celebration^— a»ci 
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which  I  much  regret^  as  I  have  always-  taken  a  great  interest  in  this 
annirersary  and  always  shall. 

Very  req>ectfvdly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  TICKNOR. 


The  day  was  closed  by  the  roaring  of  artillery  and  the  linging  of 
bells,  and  during  the  evening  bands  of  music  played  in  the  City  square 
and  WQithrop  square.  Business  was  generally  suspended  in  Charles- 
town,  and  the  stores  of  the*  merchants  in  Boston  were  closed,  as  were 
also  the  principal  stores  on  the  great  thoroughfares. 

The  day  passed  off  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  with  no  acci* 
dent,  that  we  could  learn,  to  mar  the  festivities  of  the  oecasi<ni ;  and 
the  arrangements  reflect  credit  upon  those  gentlemen  having  them  in 
charge.  '  '. 

In  the  evening,  in  various  parts  of  the  city  of  Charlestown,  buildings 
were  brilliantly  illuminated.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  was 
Waeren  Hall.  The  .beautifiid  arch  before  Warren  Engine  Com* 
pany's  house,  was  also  illuminated,  and  p^resented  a  fine  appearance. 
In  addition  to  die  inscription  mentioned  above,  were  the  following  :— 
"  We  revere  the  name  of  Warren," — and  **  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
June  17,  1775." 

There  is  in  the  celebration  of  these  patriotic  days  in  Massachusetts,, 
— the  19th  of  April,  I7th  of  June,  and  4th  of  July, — if  the  people  will 
but  see  it,  a  higher  object  than  the  desire  for  a  mere  holiday  and  fles- 
tival.  They  are  not  lost  either  upon  our  own  people  or  the  country. 
They  tend  to  awaken  the  dormant  patriotisln  of  all  those  who  partici* 
pate  in  them  or  read  the  details  of  them, — and  confirm  to  the  whole 
country  the  truth  of  what  Gen.  Taylor  has  lately  said  of  the  people  of 
the  good  old  Bay  State :  *^  Sir,  I  love  Massachusetts  men*— they  are 
what  tfieir  fathers  were  in  1776.  They  will  always  support  the  Con- 
stitution." The  influence  of  these  celebrations, — nowhere  else  so 
common  and  so  generally  participated  in  as  in  Massachusetts, — ^is 
good,  and  is  felt  all  over  the  country,  and  this  influence,  it  will  not  be 
doubted,  was  never  move  needed  than  at  this  time. 

There  are  other  connderations,  which,  we  apprehend,  are  also  much 
unheeded  by  our  active  buinness  men  and  others,  who  give  little  or  no 
thoo^t  to  the  subject,  viz.,  the  various  productions  to  winch  the  oc- 
casion gives  birth,  in  callmg  forth  the.  eflbrts  of  some  of  our  ablest 
men.    These  are  often  of  great  value,  and  manjif^cjf^^  ,, 
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ranked  among  the  clasBics  of  our  time.  We  leave  this  matter  to  the 
contemplation  of  otUr  readers.  The  76th  anniversary  of  ^  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  has  been  celebrated  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  by  a 
great  body  of  people,  without  violation  of  law,  order,  or  propriety, 
and  it  will  long  be  remembered  as  an  occasion  of  interest  in  the  his* 
tory  of  this  city  and  of  the  Monument  Association. 


Chablsstowm,  June  2S,  1860. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  17th  inst.,  held  this  day,  it  was 

Voted^  That  the  thanks  g£  the  B^er  Hill  Monument  Association 
and  of  the  City  of  Charlestown  be  presented  by  the  chairman,  to  the 

Hon.  William  Ballard  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tbt  the 
permission  to  use  the  ship-house  for  the  public  exercises  of  the  day ; 
by  means  of  which  courtesy,  the  largest  audience  that  was  probably 
ever  assembled  in  any  building  in  this  coimtry,  wei^  able  to  hear  the 
eloquent  oration  there  delivered,  and  to  testify  their  interest  in  the 
memorable  occasion : 

To  Com.  John  Downrs  and  the  other  officers,  and  the  men  con- 
nected  with  the  Navy  Yard,  for  the  very  valuable  assistance  rendered 
by  them  respectively,  in  the  preparation  of  the  ship-house  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  immense .  audience  which  was  assembled  on  that 
day: 

To  iSen.  Joseph  F.  Botd  for  the  very  beautiful  and  appropriate 
manner  in  which  the  ship-house  was  decorated  : 

To  Col.  Isaac  H.  WRi^Ht  for  the  very  efficient  and  highly  accept- 
able  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  Chief  Marshal,  and 
for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  his  aids  and  assistants  : 

To  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Edmands  for  the  highly  acceptable 
and  successful  manner  in  which  he  organized  and  took  ther  direction 
of  the  military  escort :  . 

To  Col.  JosxYH  Andrews  and  the  other  field  officers  under  him, 
in  command  of  the  military  escort,  and  also  to  the  several  volunteer 
coi^  who  joined  in  the  escort,  and  whose  fine  soldier-like  appearance 
added  much  to  the  eclAt  of  the  celebration. 

WM.  W.  WHteiUDON,  Secretart. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Officers  of  The  New-England  Soddy  in  the 
CUy  C(f  Iilfw  York,  held  at  the  Astor  Hoose  December  30th,  1846,  it  was,  oa  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Fessenden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Babcock, 

Resolved,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  wait  upon  Rer. 
Chablxs  W.  Upham,  to  tender  him  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  Oration  de- 
lirered  on  the  late  Anniversary,  and  to  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  poblicalion ; 
and  that  when  said  Oration  is  received,  it  be  published  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
under  the  direction  of  sf  id  Committee. 

Copy  from  the  Minutes. 

Alfred  A.  Wbbks,  Secretary, 


BOSTON: 

t»RINTBI>   BT   FEBEMAN   AND   B0LLE3) 
DBVOVSBIBB  8TBBBT. 
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ORATION. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Societt, 
IN  the  Cttt  of  New  York. 

The  topics  that  claim  our  consideration,  on  this 
Anniversary,  are  so  obvious,  and  so  inseparable 
from  the  occasion  and  the  sentiments  awakened  by 
it,  and  those  sentiments  are  so  miiform  in  all  hearts, 
that  no  ingenious  and  elaborate  exordium  is  needed 
to  bring  your  minds  into  an  appropriate  frame.  The 
field  over  which  our  meditations  are  led  this  day,  is 
not  a  remote  point  fi-om  our  spontaneous  and  in- 
voluntary associations,  to  be  reached  only  by  long- 
drawn  approaches,  but  opens  at  once  upon  the 
vision* 

On  the  22d  of  December,  in  the  year  1620,  a 
company  of  Englishmen  landed  on  the  shore  of  what 
has  since  been  the  township  of  Plymouth,  in  the 
present  State  of  Massachusetts.  This  circumstance 
has  long  been  regarded,  with  a  just  and  felicitous 
discrimination,  as  the  opening  scene  in  the  drama 
of  civilized  humanity  in  the  New  World. 
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Voyagers  had  often  before,  we  know  not  from 
how  early  a  period,  visited  the  coasts  of  America. 
Scientific  philologists,  and  philosophical  students 
of  manners,  customs,  and  other  memorials,  have 
imagined  themselves  to  have  traced,  more  or  less 
clearly,  evidence  of  transmigrations  from  the  older 
continents  to  this,  in  the  ages  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
European  settlements,  many  of  which  quickly  dis- 
appeared, but,  in  some  instances,  giving  rise  to 
permanent  and  populous  Provinces  and  States,  were 
commenced  at  dates  anterior  to  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  on  the  day  we  commemorate. 

But  the  attending  and  resulting  circumstances  of 
that  event  are  so  peculiar  in  their  character,  so 
momentous  in  their  bearings,  and  so  wide-spread  in 
their  influence,  that,  by  general  consent,  the  open- 
ing of  the  continent  of  America  to  the  civilization 
of  Christendom,  is  everywhere  getting  to  be  con- 
sidered as  dating  from  the  hour  when  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth.  It  may  safely  be  taken  for 
granted,  that,  whatever  particular  interest  different 
localities  may  feel  in  contemplating  the  origin  of 
their  own  communities,  whether  before  or  after  the 
22d  of  December,  1620,  all  will  acquiesce  and  con- 
spire in  regarding  the  Rock  of  Plymouth  as  the 
point  from  which  the  ever-advancing  and  ever-ex- 
panding wave  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  and  light  be- 
gan to  flow  over  America.  Taking  this  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject,  presenting  the  occasion 
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as  the  best  example  and  highest  mstance  of  the  va- 
rious settlements  by  Europeans  and  Christians  on 
the  American  continent ,  we  may  rely  upon  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  a  different 
colonial  origin  from  ourselves,  who  may  honor  us 
with  their  presence,  in  the  sentiments  and  associa- 
tions to  which  we  yield  our  own  minds  and  hearts. 
While,  as  the  descendants  of  New-England  men, 
with  filial  and  grateful  reverence,  we  pay  honor  to 
their  memory,  it  is  my  purpose,  so  far  as  the  privi- 
lege and  ability  are  given  me  to  determine  the  spirit 
of  the  day,  that  the  contemplation  of  your  ancestral 
glories  shall  convey  to  your  hearts  lessons  which 
may  be  profitably  pondered  by  all  Americans,  in 
whatever  portion  of  the  republic  they  may  have  their 
abode,  and  from  whatever  sources  they  have  sprung. 

Before  taking  up  the  topics  suggested  by  any 
more  limited  view  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  concen- 
trate attention  upon  the  event  we  commemorate  in 
the  light  I  have  suggested,  as,  by  way  of  eminence, 
marking  the  era  of  the  contact  and  intercommuni- 
cation of  the  two  hemispheres  of  our  globe.  Let 
us  pause,  at  the  outset,  and  open  our  minds  to  re- 
ceive and  appreciate  the  interest  and  grandeur  of 
the  thought. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  the  great  oceans 
had  been  impassable  walls,  keeping  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  our  planet  in  distant  and  complete 
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separation.  A  mysterious,  bat  all- wise,  Proridenee 
beld  them  apart.  For  thousands  of  jears,  the  earth, 
as  it  revolved  on  its  axis,  had  presented  to  the  sun 
and  the  stars  the  vast  double  continent  of  America, 
shrouded  in  mOTal  and  intellectual  darkness.  Ex- 
tending from  pole  almost  to  pole,  it  embraced,  in 
its  geographical  features,  all  the  forms  of  sublimity 
and  beauty  of  scenery,  and  every  advantage  whidi 
can  flow  from  the  arrangement  of  land  and  water, 
rivers  and  lakes,  mountains  and  meadows ;  and  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  an  unrivalled  richness  of  ma- 
terial and  magnificence  of  display.  Its  surface,  for 
the  most  part,  remained  under  the  deep  shadows 
of  primeval  forests,  and  was  traversed  by  roaming 
tribes  of  benighted  savages.  ,  It  is  true  that,  on 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  there  are  vestiges  of  a 
peculiar  and  inexplicable  form  of  barbaric  splendor, 
in  vast  and  shapeless  mounds  of  earth,  and  structures 
of  masonry  and  statuary ;  but  there  is  no  indication 
whatever  of  the  existence  and  action,  at  any  time 
or  to  any  extent,  on  any  part  of  its  entire  length 
and  breadth,  of  an  element  of  moral,  social  and 
political  progress. 

The  character  of  the  aboriginal  American  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  subject  of  interest  in  all  coming  times. 
It  exhibited  many  of  the  traits  and  faculties  of  hu- 
man nature  in  an  extraordinary  development  of  dig- 
nity and  strength.     Fortitude  and  manly  endurance, 
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heroism  and  patriotism,  will  e^er  find  their  bri|^- 
est  exenq)lars  in  warrior  chiefs  whose  spheres  of 
glory  were  the  wild  scenes  and  gloomy  recesses  of 
American  forests*  Bnt  the  traditions  that  relate 
their  story  can  scarcely  be  made  to  take  their  place 
among  the  records  of  real  and  authenticated  events* 
They  pass  before  the  mind  like  shadowy  visions  of 
the  imagination:  We  read  them  as  we  do  the  pages 
of  an  epic.  The  mysterious  destmy  of  extinction, 
which  is  taking  effect  upon  the  race,  pressing  it  off 
fi^m  the  surface  of  the  earth,  seems  to  apply  to  its 
history  also,  which  is  crowded  out  fi*om  its  prop^ 
department,  exhaled  as  it  were  into  ideal  forms,  and 
transferred  to  the  sphere  of  fancy  and  romance. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Their  origin  and 
progress  are  buried  in  utter  oblivion.  We  behold 
them,  as  they  appeared  but  for  a  moment,  as  in  a 
dream,  ^^^  ^^^  vanished  away.  They  have  told 
OS  no  story  oi  their  earlier  fortunes,  and  they  have 
left  no  traces  of  their  existence,  or  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  mankind.  In  that  highest  sense  of 
history,  in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  narra- 
tive of  the  contmuous  progress  of  humanity,  as  the 
memorial  of  stages  of  advancement,  one  leading  on 
to  another,  by  the  law  of  cawe  and  effect  m  the 
moral  world,  no  q>ace  is  occupied  by  the  American 
tribes ;  and  it  is  the  same,  in  the  comprehensive 
view  I  am  now  taking  of  the  connection  of  the  ca- 
reer of  the  human  race  with  the  two  grand  divi- 
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sions  of  the  earth,  as  if  the  foot  of  man  had  nerer 
trodden  the  soil  of  America  mitil  the  Europeans 
colonized  it. 

But  while  silence  and  darkness  thus  brooded  over 
the  western  hemisphere  for  more  than  fifty  centuries, 
the  eastern  was  the  theatre  of  a  series  of  movements 
and  vicissitudes,  constituting  the  substance  of  an- 
cient history,  by  which  Providence  was  enunciating 
to  mankmd  the  successive  primary  lessons  of  its  ed- 
ucation, and  preparing  it  to  enter  upon  the  career 
of  moral  and  social  advancement  designed  for  it  by 
nature,  and  which,  imperceptible  in  its  early  stages, 
has  become  a  visibly  rapid  progress  in  our  day,  but 
must  be  seen  in  results  far  higher  than  have  yet 
been  reached,  before  this  earth  can  reflect  in  un- 
dimmed  lustre  the  glory  of  Him  who  created  it  for 
the  abode  of  man,  and  placed  him  upon  it  to  cul- 
tivate and  adorn  its  surface,  develop  its  in^te 
riches,  and  bring  out,  into  the  highest  enjoyment 
and  the  brightest  light,  all  the  capacities  and  beau- 
ties of  its  occupants  and  objects. 

Before  we  brmg  the  Old  World  to  the  period  of 
contact  with  the  New,  let  us  pass,  in  brief  and 
comprehensive  enumeration,  the  grand  events, 
which  rise  like  Alpine  summits  along  the  outline  of 
its  history,  and  mark  the  gradual  adaptation  of  man- 
kind for  the  new  and  more  quickening  influences 
which  sprung  into  action  when  America  was  intro- 
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duced  within  the  circle  of  the  civilization  of  Christ- 
endom. 

The  great  empires,  which  had  first  passed  over 
the  field  of  vision  of  inspired  prophets,  followed 
each  other  on  the  stage  of  historic  reality.  The 
successive  and  slowly  advancing  preliminary  steps, 
by  which  a  revelation  of  divine  truth  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  wants,  and  able  to  elevate  and  purify  to 
the  highest  degree  the  nature,  of  the  soul  of  man, 
was  to  be  ushered  in,  one  by  one  took  place.  The 
lust  of  empire,  calling  to  its  aid  the  passions  of  hu- 
manity in  ages  of  violence  and  ignorance,  had  swept 
vast  armies  over  the  face  of  nations,  and,  under  an 
overruling  Hand,  had  stirred,  and  impelled,  and 
guided  the  currents  of  power  and  thought.  At 
length,  through  the  agency,  direct  and  remote,  of 
these,  and  all  the  subsidiary  events  and  influences 
in  their  train,  the  energies  of  intellect  had  become 
sufficiently  exercised  to  give  rise  to  systems  of  phi- 
losophy and  processes  of  mental  culture  and  reflec- 
tion, and  thus  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  spiritual  theology,  and  the  elements  of  a 
true  and  absolute  morality,  depending  upon  and  em- 
braced within  it. 

While  such  influences  had  been  at  work  over  the 
Grentile  world,  how  wonderful  were  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  a  suitable  c^itre  of  difiusion  was 
provided  for  the  heavenly  illumination !  At  a 
period  far  down  beyond  the  most  distant  glinmier- 
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ings  of  profane  history,  a  particular  fSeumily 
selected  and  led  by  the  Divine  Hand  to  a  r^ion, 
situated  at  the  threshold  of  the  three  great  conti- 
nents, on  a  conspicuous  spot,  near  which  all  com- 
munications of  commerce,  travel  and  war,  firom  or 
to  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  necessarily  passed. 
For  wise  and  obvious  purposes,  the  chosen  family 
was  there  kept  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  centuries.  How  admirably  adapted  was  the 
territory  to  this  purpose !  It  was  a  fertile  and 
most  salubrious  valley,  between  ranges  of  moun- 
tain-barriers rising  through  the  clouds,  in  many 
points,  to  wintry  elevations  of  temperature,  com- 
prising, at  different  altitudes  on  its  descending 
slopes,  every  variety  of  climate  and  production, 
and  watered  through  its  entire  length  by  a  river, 
rising  among  wild  mountains  at  one  extremity,  ex- 
panding at  intervals  into  small  inland  seas,  and  at 
the  other  extremity  not  flowing,  as  rivers  else- 
where do,  into  an  open  sea  —  for  that  would  have 
defeated  the  design  of  the  temporary  seclusion  of 
the  nation  —  but  mysteriously  vanishing  beneath 
the  barren  sands  of  inhospitable  and  untraversable 
deserts.  While  the  Divine  Wisdom  required  the 
sequestration  of  that  people  for  such  a  length  of 
time  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  their  imprison- 
ment within  such  limited  boundaries,  its  Benevo- 
lence selected  for  their  residence  a  region  contain- 
ing within  its  narrow  confines  every  variety  of  soil 
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and  temperature.  The  Israelite,  as  he  reclined  at 
sultry  noon  beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  the  palm 
and  the  olive,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  beheld 
on  either  side,  as.  in  panoramic  epitome,  from  the 
luxuriance  of  the  warmest  valleys,  to  the  far-off 
mountain  pinnacles  scathed  by  the  upper  lightnings 
and  gleaming  in  crests  of  perennial  snows,  all  the 
gradations  of  animate  a:nd  inanimate  nature,  as  they 
are  distributed  through  the  latitudes  of  the  globe 
from  the  torrid  line  to  the  frozen  pole. 

Here,  while  the  work  of  preparation  was  going 
on  without,  amidst  the  inniunerable  forms  of  poly- 
theism m  the  Gentile  world,  the  great  elemental 
truth  of  the  Unity  of  God  was  sacredly  preserved 
until  the  fulness  of  the  times  for  its  universal  dis- 
semination arrived.  The  purposes  for  \frhich  the 
Hebrew  people  had  been  selected  and  separated 
were  then  accomplished.  Temple  and  ritual,  pro- 
phecy and  priesthood,  sacrifice  and  offering,  were 
all  consummated  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Him  who  was  to  be  the  Light  of  the  World. 
.  Judea  was  now  ready  to  be  released  from  her  se- 
clusion, and  at  this  stage  of  the  divinely  arranged 
plan  her  people  were  required  to  go  forth,  and  act 
upon,  and  mix  with,  the  rest  of  the  nations.  In 
accordance  with  that  principle,  so  signally  de- 
veloped in  many  other  conjunctures  of  human  his- 
tory, the  wrath  of  man  was  made  to  subserve  the 
Providence  of  God.    The  storm  of  war  burst  with 
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all  its  devastating  and  destrnctive  horrors  upon  the 
Holy  Land.  The  eagles  of  Rome  were  planted 
upon  the  ruins  of  its  City  and  Temole.  Not  one 
stone  was  left  upon  another  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  captive  people  were  scattered  by  the 
conqueror  among  all  the  nations.  They  carried 
their  Scriptures,  in  whose  prophetic  visions  and 
foreshadowing  symbols  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
were  wrapped  up,  with  them  into  every  scene  of 
their  exile,  and  every  path  of  their  wanderings. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  selection 
of  Judea  to  be  the  centre  from  which  the  light  of 
true  religion  was  to  irradiate  the  surrounding 
world,  was  proved  by  the  immediate  results. 
During  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  in  which  Christ- 
ianity attained  a  diffusion  more  rapid  and  extensive 
than  it  has  in  all  subsequent  centuries,  it  spread 
over  a  similar  extent  of  territory  and  population, 
and  penetrated  to  an  equal  distance,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  In  the  developments  of  the  ages 
yet  to  come,  when  the  routes  of  travel  and  inter- 
communication between  the  three  ancient  conti*- 
nents,  and  between  America  and  the  East,  shall  be 
laid  through  Palestine,  whose  scenes  will  thus 
become  familiar  to  all  mankind,  then  will  the  Pro- 
vidence, which  made  that  the  theatre  of  the  reli* 
gious  history  of  the  race,  become  justified  and  dis- 
played in  all  its  lustre  and  glory. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  you  of  the 
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prominent  events  and  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  condition  of  mankind,  subsequent  to  the 
Christian  revelation  —  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  including,  before  it  fell,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
empire  —  the  influx  and  commixture  of  vast  tribes 
of  barbarians  —  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Mahom- 
etan power,  preserving  affrighted  Christendom  fi*om 
the  complete  stupor  into  which  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  priestcraft,  if  aided  by  entire  security, 
would  have  lulled  it  —  the  Crusades,  gathering  mto 
mighty  hosts  the  population  of  States,  transferring 
them  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  into  new 
scenes,  thus  awakening  in  their  minds  fresh  and 
stirring  ideas  and  on  their  return  bringing  back 
and  scattering  over  benighted  and  barbarian  Europe 
the  elements  of  oriental  refinement  and  elegance  — 
the  amazing  impulse  given  to  thought  and  knowl- 
edge by  the  invention  and  use  of  the  movable  type 
— ►  the  opening  of  straight  paths  across  the  mighty 
deep  by  the  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  mag- 
netized needle,  "  the  faithful  pilot,"  as  the  mari- 
ner's compass  has  been  felicitously  personified  by 
the  most  eloquent  of  American  writers,*  offering  his 
services  without  money  and  without  price  to  every 
navigator,  sitting  serene,  steadfast,  and  unwearied 
at  the  helm  through  all  storms,  and  without  star, 
or  landmark,  or  plummet,  steering  over  the  widest 

•  Edward  Everett— Orations,  p.  255. 
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oceans  with  unerring  accuracy  and  absolute  assur- 
ance —  and  at  last,  the  Reformation,  breaking  the 
lethargy  of  uniformity,  in  which  Christendom  was 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  and  through  the  infinite 
divisions  and  conflicts  of  creed  and  practice  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  disclosing  and  enforcing  the 
great  vital  principle  of  true  reform  and  renova- 
tion-^-the  rights,  the  claims,  and  the  power  of 
every  individual  soul. 

The  combinations  were  now  completed.  Beneath 
the  surface  and  in  the  heart  of  society  the  ingredi- 
ents were  mingling  and  working,  whose  final  results 
will  be  the  enfi-anchisement  and  elevation  of  hu- 
manity. But  in  the  Old  World,  the  forms  of  op- 
pression, superstition  and  error  had  become  so 
intertwisted  and  riveted  to  each  other  and  to  the 
radical  elements  of  our  social  nature,  and  had 
spread  such  a  thick  incrustation,  as  it  were,  over 
its  entire  surface,  that  the  expansive  force  of  inter- 
nal elements  alone  could  not  have  thrown  them  off* 
without  an  explosion  which  would  have  prostrated 
in  desolation  and  scattered  in  fi-agments  the  whole 
fabric  of  society.  It  was  necessary  that  an  influ- 
ence,, cooperating  with  that  within,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  from  without,  and  then  the  process 
of  melioration  would  at  once  be  safe  and  sure, 
the  forms  and  monuments  of  error  and  evil  would 
melt  gradually  away,  and  the  structures  of  truth, 
fi-eedom,  and  righteousness,  rise  in  their  places. 
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At  this  moment,  then,  we  witness  — beyond  all 
comparison —  the  most  sublime  occurrence  in  human 
history.  No  one  eyent,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  those  which  belong  to  the  sphere  of  re- 
vealed religion,  in  all  the  past  or  future  annals  of 
the  world,  can  approach  it.  We  behold  the  Al- 
mighty Hand  drawing  forth,  as  from  the  depths  of 
darkness  and  vacuity,  the  American  continents, 
and  bringing  them  into  electric  contact  and  com- 
munication with  surcharged  Europe.  The  ideas 
strugglmg  into  existence  there,  and  struggling  in 
vain  against  the  moimtain- weight  of  ancient  abuses, 
prejudices  and  ignorance,  and  the  banded  power  of 
all  interested  in  the  then  existing  state  of  things, 
were  welcomed  to  a  free  exercise  and  display  on 
the  unoccupied  shores  of  America,  and  flourish- 
ing here  into  maturity,  have  passed  back  again  to 
aid  in  the  regeneration  of  the  Old  World.  The  em- 
pire of  darkness  had,  from  the  beginning,  prevailed 
•  over  this  hemisphere.  The  elements  of  the  world's 
redemption  had  been  imparted  to  the  opposite 
hemisphere.  In  order  that  they  might  take  full 
eflFect,  and  renovate  the  entire  race  of  man,  an  ac- 
tion and  re-action  were  required  to  be  established 
between  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  earth. 
Europe,  which  in  this  view  of  the  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  including  the  entire  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, and  America,  came  into  communication; 
and  from  that  moment  humanity  received  an  impulse 
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which  has  visibly  and  steadily  accelerated  its  pro- 
gress. The  effects  produced  by  the  firee  and  fearless 
experiments  in  the  department  of  goyemment  and 
human  rights,  here  in  process^  upon  the  feudal  fix- 
tures and  rigid  conservatism  of  the  Old  World,  and' 
in  the  opposite  direction,  in  the  forms  of  literature, 
science,  fashion,  and  emigration,  although  in  par- 
ticular instances  and  phases  dreaded  and  lamented 
by  some,  are,  upon  the  whole,  most  salutary  and 
reciprocally  beneficent.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
so  mighty  a  power  as  the  moral  influence  upon  each 
other  of  continents  in  inter-communication,  will  al- 
ways operate  gently  and  insensibly.  The  subtle  elec- 
tricity is  continually  diffusing  and  equalizing  its  life- 
sustaining  and  life-imparting  energies  —  it  eyer  flows 
fi*om  cloud  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  cloud.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  particular  combinations  oc- 
cur, of  atmosphere,  wind,  and  heat,  which  give  to 
this  ordinarily  imperceptible  and  always  salutary 
process  a  visible  and  terrific  form  —  the  lightnings 
flash,  and  the  deep  thimder  rolls.  But  the  storm 
is  of  brief  duration,  its  fury  is  rapidly  expending, 
the  darkness  is  breaking  and  disappearing,  the  land- 
scape is  refireshed,  the  air  is  growing  purer  and 
more  exhilarating,  and  the  sky  is  brightening  over 
our  heads. 

Turning  from  the  contemplation  of  the  event  we 
commemorate  in  this  broad  and  philosophical  aspect. 
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let  us  now  endeavour  to  bring  it,  in  its  actual  de- 
tails, before  our  imagination. 

The  Mayflower,  weather-beaten  and  tempest- 
tossed,  has  reached  the  shores  of  America.  The 
Divine  superintendence,  while  it  has  preserved  her, 
and  the  precious  freight  she  bears,  from  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea,  so  overruled  the  winds 
and  currents,  and,  as  is  thought  by  some,  the  mo- 
tives of  her  commander,  that  she  made  the  coast 
at  a  very  different  point  from  that  designed  by  the 
colonists,  and  where  —  although  industry,  temper- 
ance, intelligence,  and  hardy  enterprise  have  gath- 
ered in  our  day  as  happy  and  prosperous  a  popula- 
tion as  can  be  found  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  — 
the  aspect  and  conformation  of  the  land  present  as 
unwelcome  and  desolate  a  spectacle  as  weary  mari- 
ner ever  looks  upon.  Reefs  and  shoals  are  strewn 
along  in  front  of  the  shore  to  forbid  and  repel  ap* 
proach.  Above  and  beyond  the  beaches,  all  that 
can  be  seen  are  desert  banks  and  hills  of  sand. 
Cheerless  and  dreary  as  it  now  appears,  although 
crowned  with  light-houses  and  interspersed  with 
the  innumerable  sails  of  a  vast  coasting  trade  and 
£3reign  commerce,  how  dismal  and  disheartening  the 
scene  must  have  been  to  the  Pilgrims,  as  they  ap- 
proached it  amidst  the  storms  and  ice  of  winter ! 
At  length,  after  many  days  and  nights  spent  in  ex- 
ploring Cape  Cod  and  Barnstable  Bay,  in  search  of 
a  safe  and  convenient  resting-place,  they  came  to 
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anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  As  the  boat, 
contammg  the  first  division  of  the  peissengers,  pot 
off  fi^om  the  side  of  the  vessel,  a  scene  was  pre- 
sented inexhaustibly  rich  in  all  of  visible  and  moral 
interest  that  can  be  needed  to  kindle  the  imc^a- 
tion,  fill  the  meditative  mind,  or  awaken  in  the 
heart  tender  and  admiring  afiections.  The  painter 
and  the  poet  have  already  drawn  inspiration  fi^om  it, 
and  it  will  forever  attract  and  sustain  the  highest 
powers  of  their  genius. 

"  WiM  wu  tbe  day ;  the  wintry  sea 

Moaned  sadly  on  New-England's  strand, 
When  first  the  thonghtful  and  the  free, 
Our  facers,  trod  the  desert  land."  * 

Tile  waters,  darkened  by  the  clouds  which,  in 
diat  season,  so  prevailingly  overhang  them,  —  the 
rocky,  ice*clad  coast  —  the  islands  and  the  main,  a 
firozen,  shelterless  solitude  —  sky,  sea,  shore,  were 
all  invested  with  their  most  forbidding  aspect.  The 
shivering  exiles  slowly  approach  in  their  deeply* 
kden  long-boat.  They  search  for  a  safe  and  con- 
venient landing-place,  and  make  their  way  towards 
a  rock  with  a  low  and  level  surface,  imbedded  in 
the  gravelly  beach,  and  extending  from  the  bank 
into  the  surf.  As  they  leaped  upon  that  rock, 
desolate  as  was  the  scene  around  them,  and  dark 
as  Was  their  prospect,  a  burden  was  lifted,  at  once, 

•  William  Cnllen  Bryant. 
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from  their  Icmg^ppressed  bosoms.  As  the  solid 
continent  was  felt  beneath  their  feet,  their  devout 
hearts  ascended  in  unutterable  gratitude  to  that 
Divine  mercy  which  had  bonne  them  over  the 
boisterous  deep,  and  guided  them  in  that  perilous 
season  through  the  dangers  of  a  coast  which  mari^ 
ners  approach  even  now,  at  all  seasbns,  with  pe- 
culiar anxiety,  and  which  had  opened  to  them  an 
asylum  where  their  views  of  Christian  freedom  and' 
social  progress  might  be  indulged  vdthout  let  or 
hindrance  from  man.  But  great  as  was  their  joy, 
fervent  as  their  gratitude,  and  lofty  and  far-reaching 
as  their  faith  in  the  Providence  of  whose  great  de- 
signs they  were  the  instruments,  little  could  they 
foresee  or  imagine  the  lustre  of  renown  which 
would  reflect  back  through  all  subsequent  ages 
upon  that  hour  of  their  experience. 

As  time  discloses  the  grand  and  beneficent  re- 
sults to  humanity,  in  all  climes  and  regions,  of  the 
colonization  of  America  by  enlightened,  free,  and 
Christian  men — as  the  practicability  of  popular 
sovereignty  and  social  institutions,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  unlimited  progress  and  reform,  be- 
comes more  and  more  signally  displayed  in  America, 
and  more  and  more  iq)preciated  in  the  Old  World, 
the  halo  of  glory  encircling  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  will 
brighten  in  the  retrospect  of  grateful  generations. 
Already  is  a  homage  rendered,  and  a  triumph 
awarded  them,  greater  than  ever  monarch  or  war- 
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rior  won.  On  each  recurring  anniversary  their  de- 
scendants, dwelling  in  the  ancient  Commonwealth 
including  within  its  limits  the  Rock  of  Plymouth, 
assemble  in  joyful  and  reverent  crowds  around  it ; 
and  in  the  remotest  quarters  of  their  dispersion 
throughout  the  vast  republic,  sprung  from  founda- 
tions which  they  laid,  pressing  on,  as  they  do^ 
among  the  very  foremost  at  the  extreme  verge  of 
our  ever-expandmg  empire,  the  posterity  of  the 
Pilgrims  look  back  with  filial  love  and  increasing 
interest  to  the  day  and  the  scene  we  are  commemo- 
rating. The  22d  of  December  is  becoming  honored 
and  consecrated  by  public  observances  at  the  prin- 
cipal centres  of  population  in  all  parts  of  the  Union ; 
and  it  needs  no  greater  insight  of  the  future  than 
all  eyes  possess,  to  behold,  before  many  years  have 
passed,  the  sons  of  New-England  gathering,  as  you 
are  gathered  here,  on  the  return  of  this  day,  in 
cities  whose  foundations-  remain  to  be  laid,  and  in 
capitals  of  States  whose  stars  are  yet  to  rise  into 
the  crowded  galaxy  of  our  flag,  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  shores  of  that  western  ocean, 
which,  as  the  very  charters  of  the  earliest  Colonies 
witness,  was  the  only  limit  the  first  founders  of  our 
country  would  recognize  or  brook  to  their  visions 
of  liberty  and  happiness  for  the  whole  continent. 

"  Where  the  sun,  with  softer  fires, 
Looks  on  the  vast  Pacific's  sleep, 
The  children  of  the  Pilgrim  sires 
This  haUowed  day,  like  us,  shall  keep." 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  expected  by  some  that  I 
should  recount,  on  this  occasion,  the  fearful  suffer- 
mgs,  the  wasting  privations,  the  heroic  endurance, 
and  the  brave  deeds  of  the  earliest  Pilgrim  colo- 
nists ;  the  difficulties  they  met  and  surmounted, 
and  the  persevering  fidelity  with  which  they  held 
on,  while  so  many  of  the  first  adventurers  to  Ame- 
rica retreated  fi*om  the  enterprise  or  sunk  beneath 
its  trials  and  exposures,  to  the  noble  purpose  of 
securing  to  their  descendants  a  permanent  home  of 
liberty  and  religion  on  this  continent.  The  theme 
is  both  fi*uitful  and  attractive.  Whoever  seeks  for 
topics  of  the  noblest  dignity  or  the  tenderest  in- 
terest, will  find  them  in  the  chronicles  that  have 
been  fortunately  preserved  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.*  And,  indeed, 
all  along  the  track  of  the  history  of  the  Colonies, 
the  brightest  illustrations  of  personal  bravery,  for- 
titude, and  magnanimity,  and  of  political  integrity 
and  wisdom,  are  thickly  scattered.  But  others 
have  treated  these  subjects  more  fully  than  my 
limits  permit,  and  with  such  success  as  leaves  no 
occasion  for  a  repetition.  Venturing  to  assume, 
therefore,  that  your  own  recollections  of  what  you 

•  Two  very  valuable  and  interesting  volames  have  recently  been 
pnbliahed,  comprising  the  most  important  and  authoritative  documents, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Rev.  Alexander  Young,  D.  D.,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  enriched,  in  the  notes,  with  the  stores  of  his  learning.  The 
one  is  entitled,  **  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Colony  of 
Plymouth ;  "  the  other  *'  Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay." 
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kaye  heand  and  read  will  supply  enough,  to  bring 
your  minds  and  hearts  into  sympathy  with  the  oc- 
casion, I  propose  to  draw  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  character  and  history  of  the  first  and  the 
early  subsequent  generations  of  New-England,  some 
general  considerations,  which  may  serve  to  enable 
us  and  our  successors  better  to  fulfil  the  great  pur- 
poses to  which  America  was  consecrated  by  the 
virtue,  the  £uth,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  smgle  discourse,  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  great  and  noble  dencnnination 
of  men  to  which  the  founders  of  New-England  be- 
longed. The  Puritans  are  acknowledged  by  their 
enemies  to  have  breathed  the  spirit  of  liberty  mto 
the  Britbh  constitution ;  and  the  freedom  and  pros- 
perity of  America  are  the  record  of  their  glory.  So 
great  is  the  preponderance  of  their  services  to  man- 
kind over  all  the  &tults  that  can  be  charged  upon 
them,  that  those  who  most  afiectionately  and  proudly 
cherish  their  memory  fear  not,  but  rejoice,  to  have 
their  merits  brought  into  discussion.  Their  errors 
provide  the  shade  needful  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
light  that  beams  from  their  virtues.  Denying  my- 
self, on  the  present  occasion,  the  gratification  of 
expatiating,  in  detail,  upon  the  character  and  career 
of  the  Puritans,  I  would  only  observe  that  the  mon- 
uments of  their  wisdom,  heroism,  and  greatness 
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tower  far,  far  above  all  other  objects  of  political 
interest,  in  the  perspective  of  the  past,  and  in  the 

spectacle  of  the  present*  Those  monuments  are 
the  Commonwealth  of  Engl  and  ^  with  the  civil  wars 
that  led  to  it^  and  the  Colonization  of  New-Englandj 
terminating  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  What  description, 
or  body  of  men,  since  the  world  began ,  has  accom- 
plished, by  mere  human  meansj  a  work  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  ? 

The  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  has 
never  yet  been  adequately  written.  When  justice 
shall  have  been  done  to  the  illustrious  theme,  it  will 
be  acknowledged  that  in  no  movement  of  mankind 
has  the  mind  of  a  people  exhibited  a  grander  devel- 
opment, or  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  social  re- 
form been  more  faithfully,  intelligently  and  bravely 
vindicated.  In  the  earnest  struggles  and  lofty  as- 
pirations of  the  champions  of  liberty  and  humanity , 
the  profoundest  depths  of  political  science  were  then 
fathomed  and  explored  ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible 
in  the  Old  World,  at  that  period,  for  a  government 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  freedom  ^  and  ex* 
pressing  the  will  and  sovereignty  of  the  people,  to 
have  succeeded,  the  English  Commonwealth  would 
have  been  permanently  established,  and  the  great 
spirits  who  administered  it,  in  its  different  stages, 
have  enjoyed,  from  the  first,  what  will  be  rendered 
to  them  at  last  —  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
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As  it  respects  the  monument  reared  by  the  Puri- 
tans on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  I  would  only  say, 
that  the  most  condensed  and  summary  review  of  the 
free  institutions  they  planted,  and  which,  protected 
by  their  courage  and  constancy,  and  deriving  the 
principle  of  inextinguishable  vitality  from  their  spi- 
rit, are  now  flourishing,  maturely  developed,  in 
republican  States  gathering  under  the  American 
Union,  would  occupy  a  wider  space  than  can  be  al- 
lowed to  an  anniversary  address.  History,  in  its 
most  elaborate  and  classical  form,  requires  its  am- 
plest folds  to  embrace  them ;  and  in  this,  the  most 
appropriate  oflSce  of  history,  foreign  and  domestic 
genius  are  emulating  each  other. 

Descending  from  these  higher  and  more  compre- 
hensive views,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  particular  points  in  the  example  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  which  may  be  profitably  pondered  at 
the  present  time. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  of  their  character,  and 
sources  of  their  strength  and  success,  was  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the 
sphere  which  every  man  occupies,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  as  distinguished  from  his  relations  to  the 
State,  or  to  society  in  any  of  its  forms.  The  energy 
and  influence  of  each  private  person,  the  contribu- 
tion each  individual  may  make  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  might  with  which  a  free  arm,  working  the 
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will  of  a  free  spirit,  is  clothed,  without  aid  from 
government,  and  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  govern- 
ment, in  fields  of  action  which  government  cannot 
close,  —  this  element  of  character  was  developed 
by  the  early  colonists  with  more  power  than  by  any 
other  community. 

The  Christian  revelation,  by  bringing  all  mankind 
into  an  equal  and  immediate  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sal Father,  had  announced  the  dignity  of  each  sep- 
arate soul.  But  the  political  institutions  and  social 
forms  of  mankind,  in  all  nations,  had  been  wrought 
by  ambition,  love  of  power,  superstition  and  igno- 
rance, into  a  system  in  which  individual  rights  were 
entirely  overlooked  or  deliberately  sacrificed.  The 
State,  as  such,  or,  as  it  really  was  practically,  the 
ruling  power,  was  everything ;  the  People  were 
nothing.  Instead  of  the  king  being  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  the  country  and  all  who  belonged 
to  it  were  for  the  welfare  of  the  king.  Instead  of 
the  priest  being  for  the  good  of  the  church,  the 
church  was  for  the  gdod  of  the  priest.  The  ten- 
dency of  every  institution  and  mode  of  social  ac- 
tion, political,  ecclesiastical  and  military,  was  to 
merge  the  bulk  of  mankind  into  masses,  and  limit 
free  individual  action  to  monarchs,  popes,  and  gen- 
erals. The  few,  who  were  the  heads  of  the  State 
or  Church,  exercised  arbitrary  and  unlimited  sway; 
the  vast  residue  of  mankind  walked  the  weary  round 
of  prescribed  and  servile  labors,  whose  fruits  they 
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were  not  permitted  freely  to  enjoy,  and  to  whkli 
they  were  forbidd^  to  aspire.  Their  wills  were 
enslaved,  and  their  actions  controlled  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  despotism,  operating  either  through  the 
arbitrary  edicts  of  irresponsible  rulers,  or  fixed 
usages,  with  which  long-continued  and  hopeless 
subjection  had  crushed  their  spirits  into  an  implicit 
acquiescence.  The  Reformation  had,  to  some  ex- 
tent, startled  the  masses  to  a  perception  of  their 
rights  as  individuals ;  but  the  fatal  schemes  to 
which  its  leaders  lent  their  ears,  pursuing  the  pest- 
ilent phantom  of  uniformity,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  this  hour,  has  defrauded  the  soul  of  man  of 
its  birthright  and  kept  the  fires  of  persecution  burn- 
ing, again  sealed  the  prospects  of  individual  free- 
dom of  spirit.  The  great  discoveries  of  that  period, 
and  the  storing  influences  that  followed  in  their 
train,  held  out,  for  a  season,  encouragement  that 
essential  reforms  might  be  effected ;  but  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  new  ideas  in  the  civil  ^ars  of 
England,  and  of  the  struggled  for  the  rights  (^man- 
kind, as  individuals,  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
even  up  to  the  present  time,  afford  conclusive  evi- 
dence that,  if  a  fairer  field  had  not  been  opened  in 
America,  the  cause  of  the  people,  as  such,  could 
never  have  made  effectual  efforts  to  throw  off*  the 
l^urdens  fastened  upon  transatlantic  Christendom  by 
ages  of  feudal  bondage. 
But  from   the   moment  the  European  colonist 
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planted  his  foot  on  this  continent,  the  eaergies,  tkm 
rights,  and  the  dignity  of  man,  as  an  iiKlividualy 
were  secured  for  ever.  The  necessities  of  his  sit- 
uation rendered  this  result  inevitable.  The  contri«« 
butions  of  every  hand  were  needed  to  perform  the 
labors  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  com- 
pany, and  of  every  head  to  devise  and  conduct  the 
means  of  encountering  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  unlimited  extent  of 
the  territory,  and  the  limited  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  led  them  to  scatter  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, at  some  distance  from  each  other  m  the  same 
community,  and  to  select  for  their  townships  the 
most  fertile  and  otherwise  eligible  districts,  how- 
ever remote  from  previous  settlements.  Every 
head  of  a  family  had  obtained  by  religious  illumina- 
tion and  faith,  before  he  left  his  home  in  the  old 
country,  strong  and  clear  conceptions  of  the  sanc- 
tity and  value  of  his  own  spirit,  and  of  his  dignity 
as  the  disciple  of  Him,  who,  in  becoming  the  only 
master  of  the  soul,  had  redeemed  it  from  all  sub- 
jection to  human  authority.  The  reception  of  the 
grace  of  God  into  his  heart,  of  which  his  speculative 
theology  and  practical  piety  both  gave  evidence, 
imparted  to  him  sm  inward  sense  of  equality  with 
the  highest  potentates  of  earth.  He,  who  looked 
forward  with  calm  assurance  to  a  heavenly  crown 
of  glory  and  immortality,  would  have  felt  no  abase- 
ment in  the  presence  of  kings.     After  his  establish- 
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ment  in  the  wilds  of  America,  he  surveyed  the 
broad  acres  which  were  all  his  own,  and  his  exclu- 
sively, unencumbered  by  feudal  or  baronial  vassal- 
age, subject  to  no  tribute,  taxation,  or  service.  As 
far  as  his  eye  could  reach  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  along  the  courses 
of  the  streams,  and  over  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
there  was  none  to  dispute  his  possession,  or  inter- 
fere with  his  movements,  or  in  any  way  restrain  or 
aflfect  the  exercises  of  his  will  or  his  faculties.  Such 
a  person,  thus  situated,  could  not  but  have  con- 
stantly exulted  in  his  freedom,  and  have  felt  with 
every  pulsation  his  power  and  his  dignity  as  a  man. 
The  first  settlers  of  America,  by  the  very  act  of 
their  emigration,  proclaimed  their  sense  of  the  su- 
preme importance  of  man  as  an  individual  —  of  his 
superiority  in  that  aspect  to  all  the  properties  he 
possesses  as  a  member  of  political  society^  as  the 
subject  and  citizen  of  a  State.  They  had  long  felt 
government  only  in  its  pressure,  and  had  cherished 
the  idea  of  a  removal  beyond  its  reach,  whatever 
amount  of  suffering  that  removal  in  other  respects 
might  occasion,  as  the  greatest  of  blessmgs.  "  Open 
to  us  "  they  exclaimed,  **  a  refuge  from  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  oppression,  and  we  will  fly  to  it,  no 
matter  how  fiercely  the  wide  ocean  opens  its  mouth 
to  swallow  us,  or  with  what  terrors  the  wintry  wil- 
derness may  threaten  us.''  And  when,  on  arranging 
their  condition  in  America,  they  found  it  necessary 
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to  construct  a  government  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  justice,  and  for  the  regular  administration 
of  the  ordinances  and  public  services  of  religioii, 
they  carefully  sought  to  reserve  to  themselves  as 
much  power  as  possible,  depositing  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  they  could  of  what  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  delegate,  within  a  sphere  so  limited  as 
to  be  under  their  own  eyes,  in  the  parish  and  the 
town,  and  transactiog  in  primary  assemblies,  ajs  far 
as  practicable  J  their  own  public  business- 

It  is  true,  that,  misled  by  the  spirit  still  disas- 
trously prevalent,  they  soon  began  to  employ  the 
enginery  of  State  and  Church  to  work  out  Utopian 
schemes  of  reform — ^by  legislation  and  discipline 
encroaching  upon  private  rights,  and  invadiog  per- 
sonal freedom  at  every  point  where  the  slightest 
evil  was  supposed  to  lurk*  But  these  attempts  to 
subdue  the  individual  character  iuto  conformity 
with  standards  set  up  by  authority,  were  ultimately 
found  to  be  vain  and  fruitless.  The  circumstances 
of  their  situation,  already  sketched,  the  ideas  at  the 
foundation  of  their  religious  faith  and  experience, 
and  the  systems  of  education  they  established,  pre- 
vailed over  all  counteracting  inlluences,  and  gave  a 
development  and  force  to  individual  intellect  and 
will — to  every  original  peculiarity  and  tendency 
of  genius — of  which  the  results  are  seen  in  the 
wonderful  progress  and  present  prosperity  of  the 
States  they  founded,  and  in  the  enterprise,  energy^ 
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ingemiity,  and  sueeest  of  their  desceaiditttB  wher** 
ever  scattered.  The  power  of  character,  growing 
out  of  this  free  development  of  the  turn  of  mind  of 
every  individual,  and  the  feelmg  connected  with  it, 
that  each  one  may  and  must  choose  his  own  course, 
open  his  own  path,  and  determine  his  own  condi- 
tion, has  made  New-England  impregnable,  and 
cohered  her  comparatively  stubborn  and  sterile  soil 
with  abundance.  This  is  the  secret  magic  by 
which  her  sons  command  success  and  wealth  wher- 
ev^  they  wander.  The  States  included  under 
that  name  have  contrived  limits,  and  are  subject 
to  many  disadvantages ;  on  the  expanding  map,  or 
in  the  multiplying  census  of  the  Union,  they  may 
appear  feeble  and  insignificant.  But  their  prospe- 
rity is  sure,  and  will  be  perpetual.  No  power  of 
party,  no  sectional  prejudice,  no  error  of  policy, 
no  injustice  of  government,  can  permanently  or  es- 
sentially check  the  career  of  progress  in  wealth 
and  civilization,  along  which  the  energies  of  indi- 
vidual ingenuity,  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dustry have  from  the  beginning  hnpelled  them. 

When  this  force  of  individual  character,  this  con- 
sciousness of  inherent  power,  is  once  brought  into 
exercise,  and  becomes  habitual,  entering  into  the 
frame  of  the  mmd,  then  is  man  clothed  with  his 
true  strength.  Obstacle,  peril  and  suffering,  serve 
only  to  reveal  in  the  heart  sources  of  energy,  hid- 
den and  undreamed-of  before.    The  great  master  of 
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the  drema  and  of  iiunan  nature  espoundys  the  prin- 
ciple. 


*'  The  fire  fihe  flint 

Showt  not,  till  it  be  Btruck/' 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Latin  clas- 
sics declares  the  effect  which  trial  «and  difficulty 
exert  in  bringing  out  this  mighty  force  of  character, 
*'  Adversa  ma^nos  probant.''  All  history  and  obser- 
vation demonstrate  it.  The  mind^  thrown  upon  its 
own  resources^  and  summoniog  them  resolutely  to 
the  effort,  rises  with  every  emergency,  and  con- 
fronts and  surmounts  all  that  can  be  brought 
agamst  it.  Such  was  the  discipline  of  the  early 
New-England  character.  Cold,  hunger,  disease, 
desolation,  grappled  with  it  in  vain,  at  the  begin- 
ning. Neither  the  tomahawk  nor  war-whoop  of 
the  Indian,  nor  all  the  terrors  which  hung  over 
their  defenceless  hamlets,  could  subdue  hearts 
armed  with  this  inward  strength.  It  grew  with 
constant  and  healthful  vigor  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes- The  neglect  of  the  mother-country  could 
not  cast  a  shade  dark  or  damp  enough  to  wither 
it  —  the  most  violent  storms  of  its  anger  could  not 
break  it.  Charters  were  torn  away  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  arbitrary  power,  and  every  resource  of  des- 
potism was  exhausted  to  curb  and  crush  it.  But 
all  was  m  vain.  The  people,  severally  and  univer* 
sally,  had  realized   their  rights   and  their  power » 
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as  men  ;  and  a  determination  to  advance  their  own 
condition,  to  retain  and  enlarge  their  privileges, 
thus  pervadmg  the  entire  population,  made  them 
superior  to  all  local  disadvantages,  and  triumphant 
over  all  opposition.  It  placed  their  prosperity  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pov^rer  or  fortime.  So  long  as 
the  arm  of  ihe  settler  could  wield  an  axe,  or  his 
hand  cast  a  vote ;  so  long  as  the  district  school- 
house  opened  its  doors  to  impart  the  knowledge 
and  the  mental  culture,  enabling  him  to  under- 
stand and  maintain  his  rights,  or  the  village  church 
lifted  its  spire  into  the  heavens  to  remind  him  of 
that  immortal  element,  which,  glowing  in  his 
breast,  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  highest  of 
his  fellow-men,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enslave 
him,  or  prevent  his  progress. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  free  institutions,  when 
aided  by  suitable  provisions  of  education,  that  they 
give  opportunity  for  natural  diversities  to  display 
themselves.  No  permanent  castes  hang  their  de^ 
weights  on  the  community.  Each  individual,  as  he 
enters  the  scenes  of  active  life,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  walk  in  the  same  path  with  his  ances- 
tors, chooses  hb  own  occupation,  marks  out  a  new 
course  for  himself,  and  by  a  special  combination 
adapts  the  voluntary  conditions  of  his  existence  to 
his  own  peculiar  tastes  and  faculties.  This  impul- 
sive projection  of  each  individual,  according  to  his 
peculiar  nature,  into  the  engagements  and  struggles 
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of  business  and  of  life  in  all  its  forms  ;  this  self- 
originating  and  self-stimulating  earnestness  of  pur- 
suit, taking  effect  upon  a  whole  people,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  study  of  the  philosophic  mind.  We 
sometimes  hear  it  spoken  of  with  a  sneer.  The 
determined  assurance,  and  ingenious  contrivances, 
and  indefatigable  perseverance  by  which  New-Eng- 
landers  push  their  fortunes  in  the  world,  in  partic- 
ular instances  may  justly  excite  ridicule,  contempt, 
or  aversion  ;  but  regarded  in  a  comprehensive  and 
general  aspect,  as  a  pervading  and  distinctive  ele- 
ment of  national  character,  such  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise rises  into  greatness,  and  becomes  truly  impos- 
ing. It  secures  perpetual  and  boundless  progress* 
It  diffuses  prosperity.  It  evokes  all  latent  power. 
It  silently,  and  by  a  most  benignant  process,  wins 
for  a  nation  nobler  victories  and  a  greater  dominion 
than  the  mightiest  armies  could  have  achieved. 

It  was  not  a  mere  personal  boast,  but  the  authen- 
tic and  genuine  utterance  of  this  unconquerable  and 
all-conquering  spirit  of  individual  enterprise  and 
energy,  when,  a  short  time  since,  a  distinguished 
merchant,  himself  a  most  signal  illustration,  in  hb 
history  and  fortune,  of  the  power  of  such  a  spirit  to 
command  wealth  and  influence,  in  an  argument  on 
the  protective  policy  of  the  country,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  industry  of  New-England,  said  to  the 
national  legislators,  **  Alter,  reduce,  destroy  the 
tariff;  pass  whatever  laws  you  may,  adopt  whatever 
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policy  you  dbooae,  we  will  make  mofuy.**  Surely, 
the  history  of  the  action  of  goyemment  upon  the  la- 
bor,  business,  and  capital  of  New-England,  through 
the  entire  period  of  its  dependence  on  the  mother- 
country,  and  I  may  say,  without  involving  myself  in 
party  passions,  up  to  this  very  hour,  bears  one  con- 
tinued triumphant  testimony  to  the  superiority  of 
energy  and  intelligence,  pervading  a  people,  to  all 
the  powers  that  government  can  possibly  exert. 
When  their  industry,  bravery,  hardihood,  and  skill, 
in  all  the  multiplied  forms  and  channels  of  foreign 
commerce,  were  reaping  harvests  of  wealth  on  ev- 
ery sea,  you  closed  their  ports  by  embargo  and  war. 
They  at  once  transferred  the  scene  of  their  achieve- 
ments. Forests  vanished  before  them ;  new  re- 
gions poured  forth  riches  from  their  fresh  and  un^ 
exhausted  bosoms  ;  and  everywhere  the  sounds  of 
the  water-wheel,  the  trip-hammer,  and  the  steam- 
engine  were  heard  mingling  with  the  voices  of  na- 
ture and  of  men.  If,  after  having  compelled  them 
to  give  this  direction  to  their  capital  and  enterprise, 
reversing  the  policy  of  your  laws,  you  attempt  to 
cru^  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  interests 
of  such  a  people,  their  ingenuity  and  energy,  con- 
stituting an  inexhaustible  resource,  because  one  to 
which  all  severally  contribute  spontaneously,  per- 
petually, and  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  power, 
will  probably  be  found  able  to  elude  the  blow,  and 
make  it  subserve  the  very  objects  it  was  designed 
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to  injure.  But  if  driven  from  their  mills  and  work«- 
shops,  they  will  again  spread  the  wings  of  qom- 
merce,  and,  despite  of  your  utmost  efforts,  plf^e 
themselves  ahead  of  all  competitors  on  the  tide  of 
prosperity. 

This  principle  of  individual  intelligence,  ingenu* 
ity,  and  resolution,  pervading  the  people  of  New- 
England,  is  covering  the  land  with  its  monuments 
and  trophies.  In  every  form  in  which  skill  can 
combine  with  labor,  in  mechanism,  in  the  infinite 
applications  of  science  and  processes  of  art,  in  pa- 
tient researches  into  nature,  and  in  all  departments 
of  mental  activity  ;  in  solitary  adventure,  or  in  as- 
sociated companies,  religious,  moral,  political,  or 
financial  —  directing  the  resources  of  multitudes 
with  the  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  a  single  intelli- 
gence and  will  —  it  is  working  incalculable  effects. 
It  turns  barrenness  into  fertility,  straightens  the 
winding  and  crooked  paths,  smooths  down  every 
rugged  obstacle,  accelerates  speed,  reduces  cost, 
multiplies  business,  creates  wealth,  draws  useless 
rivers  from  their  ancient  beds  into  navigable  and 
secure  artificial  channels,  awakens  the  hmn  of  in- 
ventive, animated,  and  well-rewarded  industry  along 
the  banks  of  every  descending  stream,  opens  with 
its  touch  the  bosom  of  the  earth  to  give  forth  its 
mineral  treasures,  converts  the  ice  of  our  northern 
lakes  into  a  mo^t  welcome  article  of  world-wide 
commerce,  and  sinking  its  quarries  into  the  bare 
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and  desolate  mountains,  manipulates  the  shapeless 
granite  into  forms  of  architectural  grace  and  beauty, 
and  spreads  them  in  classic  colonnades  and  lofty 
structures  along  the  streets  of  distant  cities. 

Sons  of  New  England !  your  ancestors  relied 
upon  the  power  of  their  own  arms,  upon  their  own 
ingenuity,  skill,  and  personal  industry  and  enter- 
prise. They  never  looked  for  the  chief  blessings 
of  life  to  the  government.  They  did  not  expect 
that  freedom,  prosperity  or  happiness  were  to  be 
secured  to  their  posterity  by  legislation,  or  any 
form  of  political  administration  ;  but  they  planted 
the  seed  which  was  to  bear  the  precious  fruits,  in 
the  awakened,  enlightened,  and  invigorated  mental 
energies  of  their  descendants.  For  this  they  pro- 
vided their  system  of  universal  education ;  and  if 
you  would  be  worthy  of  your  ancestry,  you  must 
do  likewise.  Look  not  to  legislation,  or  to  oflScial 
patronage,  or  to  any  public  resources  or  aids,  to 
make  yourselves  or  your  children  prosperous,  pow- 
erful and  happy.  But  trust  to  your  and  their  ener- 
gy of  character  and  enlightened  minds,  and  perse- 
vering enterprise  and  industry.  Cherish  these 
traits,  and  they  will  work  out  in  the  future  the 
same  results  as  in  the  past.  The  earth  will  every- 
where blossom  beneath  you.  You  will  be  sure  of 
exerting  your  rightful  influence  in  every  commu- 
nity. You  will  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
justice and  oppression.     Rash  and  weak  counsels 
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may  inyolve  the  foreign  relations  of  the  confede- 
racy ;  short-sighted  or  perverse  legislation  may  do 
its  worst  to  embarrass  your  interests ;  but  if  you 
resolutely  apply  your  own  resources  of  industry, 
skill,  and  enterprise  to  circumstances  as  they  rise, 
you  will  be  able  to  turn  them  to  your  advantage, 
and  the  great  essential  of  democratic  sovereignty 
will  be  guaranteed  to  you,  the  pursuit  and  the  at- 
tainment of  individual  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Another  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  turn  your 
attention,  is  their  trust  in  an  overruling  and  co- 
operating Providence.  In  their  records,  journals, 
and  other  writings,  no  sentiment  has  greater  pro- 
minence than  this.  It  was  an  abiding  and  a  prac- 
tical principle.  It  imparted  habitual  contentment, 
gratitude,  courage,  patience,  and  assurance  of  ulti- 
mate success.  In  the  greater  part  of  their  number, 
it  was  not  a  mere  speculative  faith,  but  a  personal 
experience. 

While  the  mind,  in  the  present  state  of  being,  is 
enclosed  in  these  material  bodies,  with  no  capacity 
to  attain  to  communicable  knowledge  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  deduc- 
tions to  be  derived  from  them,  one  person  will 
never  be  able  to  pronounce  absolutely  upon  the 
manner  or  the  degree  to  which  the  soul  of  another 
person  is  cognizant  of  God.     We  know,  or,  by  a 
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proper  uae  of  our  faculties  of  consciousness  and 
self-inspection,  can  know,  how  clearly  and  how 
high  our  own  souls  have  risen  into  the  presence 
and  communion  of  God.  The  observation  of  life,  if 
not  the  happy  experience  of  our  own  spirits,  gives 
evidence  that  virtue,  in  the  highest  or  indeed 
the  only  true  sense,  as  founded  upon  an  habitual 
and  spontaneous  recognition  of  duty  to  God,  brings 
the  heart  of  man  into  an  immediate  relation  to  the 
Divine  Being,  imparts  to  it  of  the  very  fulness  of 
the  Deity,  and  lifts  it  into  a  heavenly  frame.  The 
exaltation  of  character  produced  by  such  virtue  is 
as  truly  as  beautifully  described  by  the  poet,  whose 
own  genius  was  translated,  by  the  contemplation  of 
God,  into  the  divinest  nature  :  — 

'*  Love  Virtue  ;  she  alone  is  free : 
She  can  teach  yon  how  to  dimb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  ohime  ; 
Or  if  virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

This  elevation  of  the  habitual  promptings,  of  the 
ordinary  actions  and  familiar  duties  of  daily  life 
into  the  sphere  of  piety  and  faith,  into  a  constant, 
living,  trusting  connection  with  God  —  the  form  of 
virtue  which  Milton  describes  —  must  be  allowed, 
even  by  those  who  sympathize  the  least  with  them, 
to  have  marked,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  If  ever  men  gave  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  habitual  communion  with  the 
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Most  High,  and  reference  to  him  in  action  and  in 
conversation,  they  did. 

"  In  those  days/'  said  one  of  their  number, 
looking  backi  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  the  time  when,  in  his  youth,  he  participated 
in  the  privations  and  perils  of  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country  J  *'  In  those  days  God  did  cause  his 
people  to  trust  in  Him,  and  to  be  contented  with 
mean  things/'  And  after  alluding  to  the  more 
comfortable  and  secure  condition  of  the  generation 
that  had  risen  around  him,  and  mentioning  several 
particulars  in  which  their  situation  was  much  ^*  bet- 
ter/' he  asked,  '^  have  you  better  hearts  than  your 
forefathers  had?"* 

That  which  gave  the  forefathers  '*  better  hearts/' 
was,  as  be  stated  it,  **  Trust  in  God/'  They  re* 
joiced  in  the  shelter  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
and,  in  the  meanness  and  sufferings  of  their  state, 
they  looked  forward  with  glad  exultation  and  habit- 
ual exhilaration  of  soul,  and  with  as  absolute  a  vision 
as  ever  illuminated  inspired  prophet,  to  glorious 
results,  one  day  to  be  evolved,  for  the  reformation 
of  Christendom  and  the  advancement  of  mankind, 
from  the  work  whose  small  beginnings  they  had 
been  selected  to  conduct - 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  occasions  in  their  his- 
tory, or  the  features  of  their  usages  and  institu- 

•  Cap  till  n   Rogur  Ckp'S  Mtsmoiii,  in  Yoynf 'a  Clironicles  of 
ehusetu,  p.  353, 
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tions,  which  strikingly  display  this  sentiment.  I 
am  not  affirming  more  than  all  acquainted  with  the 
annals  of  the  American  Colonies  will  promptly  cor- 
roKorate,  when  I  state  that,  without  its  influence 
pervading  their  counsels,  and  clothing  their  arms 
with  its  invincible  strength,  not  one  of  the  great 
struggles  for  liberty,  of  which  the  Revolution  was 
the  closing  act,  would  have  been  successful,  or  at- 
tempted. 

At  several  periods  the  Colonies  persevered  in  as- 
serting their  rights  and  confronting  arbitrary  power, 
when  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  all  human 
means  of  defence  -or  resistance.  In  such  cases 
they  relied  upon  the  interposition  of  Providence, 
with  the  same  security  with  which  a  general,  when 
the  tide  of  battle  fluctuates,  reposes  on  his  reserved 
legions.  They  did  not  feel  authorized,  because 
they  were  temporarily  overthrown,  to  compromise 
with  the  enemies  of  th^ir  liberty,  or  by  any  capitu- 
lation surrender  the  cause.  They  had  an  assurance 
that  Providence  was  on  their  side,  and  they  felt 
that  it  would  be  treachery  to  their  Almighty  ally 
for  them  to  strike  the  flag  of  freedom.  This  trust 
m  God  nailed  it  to  the  mast ;  and  there  its  folds 
were  often  seen  floating  in  the  heavens,  when  the 
last  of  its  brave  defenders  had  fallen  in  the  fight. 
The  history  of  the  world  presents  no  spectacle 
more  sublime  than  the  heroic  and  devout  confi- 
dence, with  which,  when  no  longer  able  to  lift  a 
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hand  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  right,  they  left  the 
issue  to  their  Divine  Protector. 

Five  years  after  the  Charter  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  had  been  brought  over  by  Win- 
throp,  v^rhen  the  entire  population  consisted  of  a 
few  infant  villages  and  scattered  hamlets,  informa- 
tion vras  received  that  their  enemies  in  the  mother- 
country  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  a  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  two  Archbishops,  with  authority  to  regulate 
the  Plantations  of  New-England,  to  establish  the 
national  church  on  the  ruins  of  Independent  Con- 
gregationalism, to  rescind  the  Charter,  to  over- 
throw the  government,  and  to  impose  arbitrary 
laws.  The  colonists  rose  in  resistance^  few  and 
feeble  as  they  were,  with  as  much  promptitude  and 
determination  as  they  did  when  numbering  millions, 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  afterwards,  on 
the  imposition  of  the  duty  upon  stamps  and  teas. 
They  erected  fortifications,  raised  a  beacon-light 
on  the  highest  eminence  in  Boston,  to  give  the 
alarm  on  the  approach  of  the  Commissioners  or 
their  agents,  and  forbidding  the  circulation  of  brass 
farthings,  ordained  that  musket  balls  should  take 
their  place  in  the  currency  and  exchanges  of  the 
people.  But  well  knowing  that  their  utmost 
strength  would  be  unavailing  against  the  power 
of  the  throne,  they  consulted  the  ministers,  as  was 
their  custom  in  cases  of  extremity,  in  reference  to 
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their  duty  in  the  last  resort,  and  the  answer  was — 
**  We  ought  to  defend  our  lawfiil  possessions,  if  we 
are  able ;  if  not,  to  avoid  and  protract."  The 
idea  of  a  voluntary  submission  was  never  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  Again,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- 
wards, the  Governor  of  New  York,  writing  con- 
cerning them,  said,  "  The  colony  of  Boston  re- 
mains constant  to  its  old  maxims  of  a  free  State, 
dependent  on  none  but  God/'  At  length  the  long- 
deferred  blow  was  struck.  The  Charter,  under 
whose  benignant  shelter  the  liberties  of  Massachu- 
setts had  been  rooted,  and  had  grown  up,  and 
which  had  once  been  bravely  recovered  by  the 
people  rbing  in  open  and  successful  rebellion,  was 
torn  for  ever  from  their  tenacious  grasp.  The  deed 
was  accomplished,  and  there  was  no  hope  left. 
They  were  urged  by  all  the  arguments  and  persua- 
sions that  could  be  addressed  to  their  helplessness, 
their  despair,  and  their  worldly  interests,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  and 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to  obtain,  by  a  volun- 
tary surrender,  as  favorable  terms  as  possible. 
And  what  was  the  answer  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  these  solicitations  ?  "  The  civil 
liberties  of  New-England,"  say  they,  **  are  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  our  fathers  ;  and  shall  we  give 
that  inheritance  away  ?  Is  it  objected  that  we  shall 
be  exposed  to  great  sufferings  ?  Better  suffer 
THAN  SIN.  It  b  better  to  trust  the  God  of  our 
fathers  than  to  put  confidence  in  princes.     If  we 
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suffer  because  we  dare  not  comply  with  the  will  of 
men  against  the  will  of  Grod,  we  suffer  in  a  good 
cause,  and  shall  be  accounted  martyrs  in  the  next 
generation,  and  at  the  great  day/*  Upon  full  con- 
sideration, and  after  an  extended  debate,  breathing 
such  sentiments  as  these,  the  question  was  put  to 
vote,  and  the  decision  stands  recorded  in  these 
words,  **  The  deputies  consent  not.'* 

This  spirit,  was,  if  possible,  still  more  boldly  dis- 
played by  Connecticut,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  temporarily  crushed  down  by  the  same  arbi- 
trary power.  The  historian  of  the  United  States 
thus  tells  the  story  : 

"  Andros  found  the  assembly  in  session,  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  its  Charter.  The  brave 
Governor  Treat  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  cherished 
patent,  which  had  been  purchased  by  sacrifices  and 
martyrdoms,  and  was  endeared  by  halcyon  days. 
The  shades  of  evening  descended  during  the  pro- 
longed discussion  ;  an  anxious  crowd  of  farmers  had 
gathered  to  witness  the'  debate.  The  Charter  lay 
on  the  table.  Of  a  sudden,  the  lights  are  extin- 
guished ;  and,  as  they  are  rekindled,  the  Charter 
had  disappeared.  William  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford, 
stealing  noiselessly  through  the  opening  crowd, 
concealed  the  precious  parchment  in  the  hollow  of 
an  oak,  which  was  older  than  the  Colony,  and  is  yet 
standing  to  confirm  the  tale.''  ^ 

*  History  of  the  Cobnuatiod  of  the  United  Statee,  by  Geoige  Baa- 
oroft.    Vol.  IL,  p.  439. 
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This  heroic  procedure  is  recognized  at  once,  in 
its  sublimity,  when  read  in  its  true  interpretation, 
as  expressive  of  unquestioning  trust  in  the  favor  and 
interposition  of  Heaven.  The  concealment  and 
preservation  of  the  Charter,  was,  in  itself,  the  de* 
claration  of  an  assurance  that,  as  a  few  short  years 
disclosed,  an  overruling  Providence  would  restore 
its  original  authority,  and  renew,  with  increase,  the 
privileges  that  flowed  from  it.  When  the  sacred 
instrument,  on  the  recurrence  of  happier  times,  was 
taken  from  its  hiding-place,  it  was,  as  the  historian 
informs  us,  **  discolored,  but  not  effaced  ;  "  and  the 
liberties  it  secured  to  that  happy  Commonwealth 
were  never  again  overthrown,  but  having  been  con- 
secrated by  the  noblest  sacrifices  and  services  of  her 
sous,  in  the  councils  and  on  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Union,  are  now  imperishable  and  impregnable. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  this  trust  in  Qod  con- 
stituted, in  the  founders  of  New-England,  the 
strength  of  then*  hearts  ;  and  if,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  generation,  an  aged  survivor  apprehended  that 
the  heart  of  the  people  had  lost  some  of  the  strength 
it  deri^*ed  from  this  source,  there  is  still  more  rea- 
son to  fear  it  now. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  great  error  and  fault  of  our 
times  and  country,  that  but  little  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  overruling  and  cooperating  agency  of  God, 
and  but  little  room  allowed  for  it  in  the  calculations 
and  projects  of  men.    The  philanthropists  and  re- 
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formers  of  the  age^  especially,  seem  to  be  mimmd- 
fiil  of  Providential  agency.  They,  as  well  as  the 
politicians,  speak  and  act  as  though  the  salvation 
of  mankind  depended  upon  the  adoption  of  certain 
measures  of  theirs,  and  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
and  progress  rested  mainly  on  the  success  of  their 
schemes  and  eflforts.  Indeed,  there  is  a  too  general 
if  not  an  almost  universal,  tendency  to  look  to  modi- 
fications of  government,  acts  of  legislation,  and  as- 
sociated movements,  as  the  sole  means  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  communities.  Men  allow  themselves 
to  identify  the  cause  of  liberty  and  righteousness 
with  their  own  favorite  notions  and  projects ;  and, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have 
their  way  or  all  will  be  lost,  pursue  their  purposes 
with  a  fanatical,  overbearing,  and  unscrupulous 
spirit. 

The  oppressions  and  persecutions  with  which 
mankind  have  been  afflicted  from  the  beginning 
have  sprung,  not  from  malignity  or  cruelty,  but 
from  the  fatal  persuasion  that  the  welfare  and  re- 
demption of  the  race  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  prevalence  of  some  particular  service,  or  creed, 
or  government.  The  same  cause  produces,  as  far 
as  circumstances  allow,  the  same  eflfect  now.  The 
theologian,  when  he  witnesses  the  decline  of  any  of 
his  own  favorite  dogmas,  feels  that  the  rock,  on 
which  the  Saviour  planted  his  Church,  is  crumbling 
beneath  it.    The  politician,  when  the  elections  have 
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terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  his  party  and  the  ac- 
cess to  power  of  his  opponents,  sinks  into  despair 
of  the  republic.  The  philanthropist,  when  the  par- 
ticular plan  he  has  long  been  urging  upon  the  pub- 
lic, as  the  only  adequate  means  of  meliorating  the 
condition  and  removing  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow- 
men,  is  discredited  and  discarded,  is  too  apt  to  aban- 
don his  hopes  of  humanity,  and  lose  his  faith  as  well 
as  his  temper.  The  element  in  which  they  are  all 
deficient,  is  an  abiding,  intelligent,  steadfast  assur- 
ance, that  God,  as  well  as  they,  is  at  work,  reform- 
ing and  blessing  the  world.  Instead  of  assuming, 
as  they  attempt  to  do,  the  entire  command  of  events, 
if  they  would  but  pause,  from  time  to  time,  and  trace 
the  steps  of  the  All-wise  and  Omnipotent  Disposer, 
and  await  with  serene  and  cheerful  confidence  the 
movements  of  the  Divine  Agency,  a  path  of  most 
efficient  and  benignant  action  would  be  opened  to 
them,  and  their  efforts  be  crowned  with  sure  and 
permanent  success. 

The  Providence  of  God  over  the  moral  world,  on 
which  our  fathers  rested  their  chief  hope,  and  the 
belief  of  which  was  to  them  an  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  strength,  courage  and  patience,  is  more  sig- 
nally displayed  to  us  than  it  was  to  them.  The 
intermediate  experience  of  the  nations,  and  the  in- 
creased illuminations  of  science,  have  disclosed  the 
laws  which  control  the  welfare  of  associated  men, 
as  well  as  of  individuals,  with  a  clearness  and  cer- 
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tainty  not  vouchsafisd  to  former  ages.  In  those  con- 
stant and  steadfast  laws,  rather  than  in  any  extra- 
ordinary phenomena,  we  recognize  the  Providence 
of  God.  In  them  we  behold  His  hand  working  the 
issues  of  his  love. 

Such  is  our  speculative  faith.  Allow  me  to  pre- 
sent an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  practically  applied. 

Labor,  in  its  multiplex  and  infinite  forms,  ope- 
ratmg  with  the  instruments  and  on  the  condition  of 
matter  or  of  mind,  is  the  great  creative  principle  of 
private  and  public  wealth,  prosperity  and  refine- 
ment. When  it  acts  under  the  guidance  of  skill  and 
intelligence  —  when  it  obeys  the  promptings  of  a 
fi*ee  spirit  —  when  the  arm  of  the  laborer  is  invig- 
orated by  a  personal  interest  in  the  results  of  his 
labor,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  it  conquers  all 
things.  It  is  clothed  with  strength  which  never 
wearies,  and  to  which  nothing  is  impossible.  Na- 
ture and  life  become  its  willing  and  rejoicing  tribu- 
taries. The  earth  blossoms  in  its  brightest  beauty, 
and  teems  with  its  most  abundant  bounties  wherever 
labor  is  intelligent  and  free. 

But  where  the  laborer  is  not  a  freeman,  nor  en- 
lightened by  education,  nor  personally  interested  in 
the  products  of  his  toil,  a  blight  and  a  barrenness, 
poverty  and  want,  are  sure  to  spread  over  the  land, 
no  matter  how  great  its  physical  resources,  either 
in  the  muscular  strength  and  endurance  of  its  peo- 
ple, or  in  the  original  fertility  of  its  soil. 
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This  iDdissoluble  coimection  of  the  highest  profit- 
ableness with  the  freedom  and  intelligence  of  labc»r, 
is  a  law  of  God's  moral  goyemment ;  or  it  is,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  one  of  the  ordinary  and 
established  methods  in  which  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence visibly  controls  the  progress  and  condition  of 
humanity. 

The  entire  surface  and  whole  history  of  the 
world  display  the  perpetual  and  irresistible  opera- 
tion of  this  law.  It  solves  all  the  problems  which 
the  fortunes  and  fates  of  nations  present.  Take  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  Ireland.  A  spot  more  lovely 
or  more  favored  by  nature  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
face  of  the  globe ;  —  its  climate  healthful  and  in- 
spiring—  its  scenery  most  beautiful  and  variegated 
—  its  soil  fertile  in  every  variety  of  essential  pro- 
duce—  its  inhabitants  brave,  hardy,  industrious, 
and  capable  of  continued  toil  to  a  degree  never  sur- 
passed, and  partaking,  as  national  and  almost  uni- 
versal characteristics,  of  the  very  soul  of  humor,  of 
inexhaustible  cheerfulness,  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tions, and  of  the  brightest  intellect.  But  almost 
from  its  first  appearance  on  the  field  of  history,  it 
has  arrested  the  anxious  and  compassionate  atten- 
tion of  benevolent  hearts  to  the  convulsions  and 
sufferings  of  its  population.  At  this  very  moment, 
the  piteous  and  dying  outcries  of  famine,  mingled 
with  the  appalling  shouts  and  execrations  of  mobs 
of  desperate  men,  come  to  us  with  every  communi- 
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catbn  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Ineed 
not  recount  the  efforts  and  struggles  which  have,  to 
this  hour,  been  made  to  redeem  that  island  from 
wretchedness.  Eloquence  has  lavished  its  richest 
and  sublimest  resources  of  tender  persuasion  and 
animating  encouragement  and  terrific  denunciation. 
Patriotism,  in  all  its  forms,  has  offered  itself  up. 
The  wisdom  of  legislators  and  ministers  of  state 
has  been  exercised  in  vain.  Popular  excitement  in 
vast  assemblages,  wide-spread  associations,  and  uni- 
versal agitation,  have  been  brought  to  bear.  But 
the  evil  has  not  been  overcome,  or  even  reduced. 
The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  reverent  applica- 
tion of  that  law  of  Providence  to  which  I  am  now 
adverting.  As,  when  the  chemist  brings  two  sub- 
stances into  contact,  the  mysterious  energies  of 
occult  nature  instantly  evolve  striking  results  —  so 
let  those,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  Ire- 
land, recognizing  the  Divine  Law,  by  which  pros- 
perity is  made  to  spring  from  enlightened,  free,  and 
interested  industry,  supply  the  conditions,  leaving 
God  to  work  out  the  result.  Establish  the  district 
school,  and  allow  the  laborer  to  acquire  a  personal 
and  permanent  interest  in  the  soil  he  tills.  Do 
this,  and  you  do  all  that  man  need  or  can  do.  God 
will  do  the  rest.  He  will  spread  peace  and  plenty 
over  its  surface,  and  the  Green  Isle  of  the  Ocean 
will  bloom  in  beauty,  and  reflect  back  from  its  land^^ 
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scape  as  bright  a  radiance  as  has  ever  glowed  from 
the  genius  of  its  orators  and  poets. 

The  subject  of  labor,  particularly  as  exhibited 
in  the  servile  population  of  a  portion  of  our  own 
country,  is  attracting  absorbing  attention  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  aware  of  the  prejudices  that 
are  prone  to  arise  against  any  one  who  ventures  to 
discuss  it  in  an  address  to  a  mixed  assembly  ;  but 
as  I  am  confident  that  the  public  good  requires  that 
it  should  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people  generally  in  the  light  reflected  upon  it  by 
the  law  of  Providence  now  under  our  contemplation, 
I  feel  constrained  not  to  shrink  from  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  duty  of  subjecting  it  to  that  light. 

For  many  years  we  have  seen  a  portion  of  our 
immediate  fellow-citizens  arraying  themselves  into 
associations,  and  resorting  to  the  machinery  and 
expedients  of  political  parties,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  legislative  action  of  the  country  to  bear 
against  this  species  of  labor,  and  compel  its  aboli- 
tion by  legal  enactments  and  alterations  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see 
those  who  imagme  themselves  interested  in  its 
continuance,  losing  the  propriety  of  their  judgment 
under  the  irritation  into  which  they  have  permitted 
themselves  to  be  kindled,  banding  together  for  its 
preservation,  wielding,  with  a  temper  such  as  af- 
frighted despotism  elsewhere  manifests  towards 
those  who  threaten  its  overthrow,  the  weapons  of 
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legal  and  illegal  violence  against  all  who  question 
its  utility  or  righteousness,  rendering  the  very  dis- 
cussion of  it  penal  and  perilous  to  the  life,  strug- 
gling to  spread  it  over  new  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  actually  plunging  the  Union  into 
bloody  and  destructive  war,  to  conquer  from  a 
neighbouring  nation  boundless  regions  of  territory 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  form  of  labor. 
Keeping  my  eye  fixed  upon  the  operations  of  Provi- 
dence, I  partake  not  in  the  apprehensions  of  one 
of  these  descriptions  of  persons,  and  look  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  other  with  an  assured  conviction  of 
their  impotence.  On  the  one  side  I  see  men  striv- 
ing with  their  puny  arms  and  frail  passions  to 
accomplish  that  which  God,  in  his  omnipotence,  is 
accomplishing  by  processes  which  neither  need,  nor 
are  aided  by,  their  noisy  outcries  and  convulsive 
agitations  ;  and  on  the  other  side  I  behold  politi- 
cians and  rulers  contending  against  the  laws  of  the 
Most  High,  and  striving,  with  efforts  as  vain  and 
absurd  as  would  be  human  combinations  to  delay 
the  progress  of  the  seasons,  to  extend  and  perpet- 
uate over  this  fair  and  glorious  continent  an  insti- 
tution into  whose  very  vitals  He  has  inserted  the 
ineradicable  elements  of  decay  and  dissolution. 

If  any  one  demands  evidence  to  justify  this  view 
of  the  subject,  let  him  float  down  rivers  that  divide 
regions  where,  on  the  one  hand,  labor  is  free,  and, 
on  the  other,  paralyzed  by  bondage  ;  on  one  shore 
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acbieving  its  triumphs,  under  the  stimulus  of  per- 
sonal interest,  with  the  strength  that  resides  in  a 
freeman's  arm,  and  with  the  lights  of  skill  and  in- 
telligence ;  and  on  the  other,  dragging  its  own 
weight  after  it,  moving  with  reluctant  steps,  and 
requiring  constant  superintendence,  guidance,  and 
compulsion.  On  one  bank,  multiplying  millions 
are  rearing,  at  frequent  intervals,  queen-like  cities, 
and  by  spontaneous  and  gladsome  toils  and  enlight- 
ened ingenuity  and  perseverance,  imparting  to  the 
yielding  and  grateful  soil  renewed  supplies  of  rich- 
ness and  fertility.  On  the  other,  waste,  and  neg- 
lect, and  exhaustion,  are  spreading  their  mildew 
influence.  Such  a  river,  with  the  contrasted  scenes 
on  its  opposite  landscapes,  becomes  vocal  with  the 
declaration  that  the  very  earth  itself  loves  and 
blesses  freedom,  and  crowns  with  honor  and  pros- 
perity the  intelligent  labor  which  owns  it. 

An  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  United  States 
displays  the  unrivalled  natural  advantages  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  ocean  embraces  it  in  wide  bays  and 
noble  rivers.  The  air  of  heaven  flows  over  it  in 
most  balmy  and  salubrious  breezes.  Alluvial  mea- 
dows, swelling  uplands,  green  and  lovely  intervals, 
romantic  and  towering  mountains,  diversify  its  sur- 
face, which  extends  beyond  the  summit  ridge  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  admits  it  to  a  participation  of 
the  benefits  of  the  valley  of  the  great  West,  whose 
rivers  fertilize  its  interbr  boundary.     In  extent  of 
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territory,  in  natural  productiveness,  in  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  its  freeholders,  and  in  its  ances- 
tral treasures  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  the  Old 
Dominion  has  no  superior  in  this  Confederacy, 
Under  the  census  of  1820,  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion in  Congress  was  fixed  at  40,000,  population 
being  computed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  Virginia  was  entitled  to  twenty- 
two  members.  By  the  same  apportionment,  the 
State  of  New  York  was  entitled  to  thirty-four 
members.  Under  the  census  of  1840,  the  ratio  of 
representation  was  fixed  at  70,680.  New  York 
retains  the  same  number  as  under  the  census  of 
1820,  namely,  thirty-four,  while  Virgmia  has  gone 
down  to  fifteen  !  a  loss  of  nearly  one-third  of  her 
political  power  in  twenty  years  !  How  long  will  it 
be  before  her  patriotic  and  enlightened  statesmen 
will  return  to  their  senses  on  this  subject,  and  fol- 
lowing the  counsels  of  Jefierson,  bravely  meet  the 
question  on  its  merits,  and  revive  the  wasting  ener- 
gies of  their  people  and  their  soil  ? 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  the  American 
Confederacy  was  convulsed  to  its  centre,  and  the 
government  threatened  with  disgolution,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  the  territory  of  Missouri  to  the  Union. 
The  party  in  Congress,  resolved  upon  allowing  the 
institution  of  slavery  to  exist  in  that  State,  finally 
prevailed.  Looking  at  the  progress  and  condition 
of  Ohio,  and  the  other  States  which  have  grown  up 
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under  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  con- 
sidering the  natural  resources  and  advantages  of 
Missouri,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  it  had 
been  consecrated  to  free  labor,  it  would,  before 
this,  have  overflowed  in  prosperity,  and  other 
States  have  been  seen  advancing  into  the  circle  of 
the  Union  beyond  its  remotest  borders.  Now 
what  are  the  facts  ?  In  his  recent  annual  message, 
the  Governor  of  that  State,  in  all  the  deliberate- 
ness  and  solemnity  of  an  oflScial  announcement,  de- 
clares, "  With  our  rich  soil  and  genial  climate,  we 
are  not  a  prosperous  and  thriving  people  ;  ''  and 
plainly,  with  faithful  boldness,  accounts  for  the 
failure.  **  We  depend,"  says  he,  ''  on  physical 
labor,  and  reject  the  superior  advantages  of  mental 
labor.  We  depend  on  brute  force,  and  reject  the 
superior  advantages  of  skill  and  science.*' 

With  such  demonstrations,  and  they  might  easily 
be  indefinitely  multiplied,  will  it  be  possible  for 
our  countrymen,  in  any  section  of  the  Union,  much 
longer  to  keep  themselves  blind  to  the  law  of  Pro- 
vidence, thus  announcing  itself,  like  the  handwriting 
of  God  on  the  walls  of  Belshazzar's  palace,  in  let- 
ters of  light  and  of  fire  ? 

But,  however  it  may  be  with  others,  may  the 
sons  of  New-England  ever  behold  and  confide  in  it. 
Your  fathers  felt  an  assurance,  founded,  in  them, 
upon  faith  alone,  that  God  was  with  them,  and  that 
he  would,  at  last,  give  a  glorious  fulfilment  to  the 
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hopes  they  had  cherished^  of  freedom,  happiness, 
and  righteousness,  for  their  descendants,  for  their 
country,  and  for  mankind.  What  they  beheld  in 
faith,  we  behold  in  vision.  We  see  prosperity, 
wealth,  progress,  and  happiness,  such  as  the  world 
never  witnessed,  and  philosophers  have  scarce 
dreamed  of  before,  following  in  the  steps  of  free- 
dom, intelligence  and  industry.  Let  us  recognize 
the  law  of  Providence,  and  the  hand  of  God  ;  and 
let  us  never  allow  a  doubt  or  a  fear  to  come  over 
our  hearts  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
humanity. 

I  would  earnestly  press  these  considerations 
upon  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  impart  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
the  panic  to  which  they  have  yielded  up  their  own 
minds,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  tell  us  that 
its  roots  are  sinking  deeper,  and  its  baleful  shadow 
falling  broader  over  the  continent.  They  point  to 
the  new  States  that  have  brought  their  contributions 
to  sustain  it  to  the  houses  of  Congress  and  the  elec- 
toral colleges  of  the  Union.  They  are  filled  with 
terror  at  the  acquisition,  by  invasion  and  conquest, 
of  boundless  territories,  to  be  occupied  by  the  insti- 
tution, and  to  give  an  interminable  preponderance 
to  the  political  power  of  which  it  is  the  basis  and 
the  bond. 

I  would  urge  and  implore  all  such  persons,  to 
turn  fi*om    the    contemplation    of   the    miserable 
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mtohinations  of  sectional  politicians,  who  in  their 
folly  and  blindness  are  endeayouring  to  employ  the 
power  of  our  government  to  accomplish  thb  pur- 
pose, and  to  lift  their  eyes  to  that  august  Provi- 
dence, which  is  steadily  and  surely  baffling  their 
plans,  and  by  its  immutable  laws  securing  to  free 
and  enlightened  labor  the  dominion  of  the  earth. 
Instead  of  being  terrified  and  irritated  at  what  men, 
and  parties,  and  earthly  rulers  are  vainly  attempt- 
ing, and  spreading  the  unbelieving  and  malign  in- 
fection among  oiu*  fellow-citizens,  let  us,  when  the 
Almighty  is  so  visibly  stretching  forth  his  own  arm, 
**  leave  Him,"  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Puritans 
said  **  alone  to  govern  the  world  ;  "  not  interpos- 
ing our  agency  imless  in  methods  subsidiary  Jto 
His.  Let  us  stand  back,  as  it  were,  in  reverent 
silence,  and  rejoicing  assurance,  and  witness  the 
movements  of  our  God,  as  he  goes  forth  in  those 
sublime  elemental  laws  of  his  moral  government  by 
whose  resistless  energy  he  is  removmg  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  social  and  political  world,  which  have 
heretofore  checked  the  prevalence  of  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  happmess  among  men.  The  history  of 
nations,  and  especially  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  our  ovra  coimtry,  display  the  operation  of 
those  laws  ;  and  confiding  in  their  continued  opera- 
tion, let  us  look  forward,  with  certamty,  to  their 
triumphs  in  the  future. 

And  while  we  thus  trust  to  the  Providence  of  God 
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to  remove  this  great  evil,  let  us  do  our  part,  in  co- 
operation and  subserviency  to  Him,  in  rendering 
more  efficient  the  agency  he  employs.  Let  us  give 
our  influence  and  efibrts  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  knowledge,  to  encourage  freedom  of  thought, 
enterprise  and  industry,  and  to  impart  to  our  fel- 
low-men, and  confirm  in  our  own  hearts,  the  truths 
of  religion,  and  the  sentiments  of  piety,  which 
clothe  the  spirit  with  a  strength  from  God.  When 
the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims  first  struck  the  Rock  of 
Pl)rmouth,  these  elements  of  character  —  sources  of 
the  world's  regeneration — gushed  forth  from  it. 
They  were  the  living  waters  that  sustained  our 
fathers  in  the  wilderness,  and  they  will  at  length 
fertilize  and  gladden  the  whole  continent. 

Freedom  and  enterprise  are  swelling,  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  no  calculation  can  follow,  the  millions 
which  overflow  the  boundaries  of  the  north-western 
States.  They  will  bring  into  the  bosom  of  the  re- 
public more  new  States  on  the  slopes  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  than  could  be  carved  out  of  the  whole 
of  Mexico.  They  will  forthwith,  strangely  con- 
founding the  hopes  of  some,  preoccupy  the  grand 
and  beautiful  regions  already  conquered  by  our  gal- 
lant armies.  The  climate,  soil,  and  all  the  features 
of  that  country  will  be  found  incompatible  with  any 
other  than  free  labor.  Gradually  our  own  territo- 
ries, and  the  States  even  where,  as  the  Governor 
of  Missouri  expresses  himself,  '*  physical   labor  '* 
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has  been  longest  depended  upon,  will  throw  off  the 
incubus,  and  welcome  the  blessings  scattered  by 
liberty  along  her  path. 

My  limits  allow  me  no  more  extended  and  elabo- 
rate discussion.  There  is  one  topic,  however, 
which  I  must  touch  before  I  close. 

Our  fathers,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  enter- 
tained the  idea,  —  sometimes  the  vision  brightened 
into  clearness  of  delineation,  sometimes  it  was 
dimmed  with  shadows,  but  its  outlines  never  van- 
ished wholly  from  their  minds,  —  that  a  vast  em- 
pire, to  be  limited  only  by  the  great  oceans,  was  to 
rise  from  the  foundations  they  laid.  In  a  prophetic 
dream,  which  a  poet  of  our  own  day  imagines  to 
have  visited  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  he  justly 
represents  the  voice  of  their  posterity  as  exclaiming 
—  **  The  continent  is  ours."  *  Besides  particular 
sentiments  incidentally  expressed,  to  be  found  in 
their  writings  to  this  effect,  the  thought  lay  deep 
beneath  their  institutions  and  whole  public  policy. 
It  was  expressed  in  their  charters.  It  supplied  a 
perpetual  stimulus  to  their  resolution,  and  made 
that  resolution  absolutely  unconquerable,  to  expel 
the  French  from  the  western  wilderness  behind 
them,  and  is  seen  to  have  exalted  the  patriotic  en- 
^usiasm  of  such  men  as  John  Adams  and  Josiah 

*  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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Quincy,  Jr.,  in  the  openmg  struggles  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary controversy,  suggesting  to  their  ardent 
minds  the  most  lofty  views  of  the  future  fortunes  of 
the  country,  which  they  had  resolved  to  bear  on 
their  arms,  at  every  peril,  into  the  family  of  inde- 
pendent nations. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, that  greatest  production  of  associated  human 
wisdom,  the  most  beneficent  plan  ever  contrived 
for  the  government  of  men  in  bodies  politic,  affords, 
if  we  will  but  be  true  to  it,  the  means  by  which 
gradually,  —  and  far  better  would  it  be  if  it  were 
left  peaceably  to  be  done,  —  the  whole  continent 
may  be  included  within  the  protection  and  shelter 
of  one  empire  of  liberty  and  order.  The  organiza- 
tion of  State  governments,  within  certain  conven- 
ient limits,  for  all  local  purposes  of  legislation  and 
administration,  and  the  Union  of  them  into  one 
pervading  government  for  purposes  in  which  there 
is  a  general  interest,  is  a  plan  which,  I  most  as- 
suredly believe,  will  be  found  to  work  more  favora- 
bly the  wider  the  regions  over  which  it  is  extended. 
As  the  system  expands,  territorial  distance,  and  the 
want  of  prompt  inter-communication  between  re- 
mote members  of  the  Confederacy,  the  only  real 
difficulties  that  threatened  to  be  insurmountable, 
are  already  greatly  reduced,  and  almost  absolutely 
obliterated  by  recent  achievements  in  science. 

The  American  States  have  now  continued  in  sub^ 
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stantial  union  for  seventy  years.  They  went  into 
the  Revolutionary  War,  when  occupying  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  continent  along  the  Atlantic  shore ; 
they  now  stretch  their  legislative  and  executive  or- 
ganization to  the  Pacific.  When  their  numbers 
were  few,  and  the  limits  of  the  country  itself  were 
contracted,  a  disaffected  section  might  entertain 
the  project  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union ;  but 
now  its  insignificance,  if  separated,  is  so  palpable 
as  to  forbid  the  idea.  For  half  a  century,  the 
question  was  discussed  in  newspapers,  in  periodi- 
cals, at  college  exhibitions,  and  in  all  private  cir- 
cles, whether  extension  of  territory  would  not 
weaken  the  bonds  of  Union.  It  is  high  time  to 
drop  it  forever.  There  is  not  a  State,  a  county,  a 
city,  a  town,  a  village,  in  the  nation,  in  which,  if 
the  popular  sentiment  were  tested,  allegiance  to 
the  Union  would  not  be  found  prevalent  and  ine- 
radicable. 

The  only  source,  from  which  alienation  to  the 
Union  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  on  the  part  of  those 
persons  who  feel  themselves  implicated  in  objec- 
tionable mstitutions  maintained  and  cherished  in 
some  of  the  States.  A  certain  description  of  igno- 
rant and  insolent  foreigners,  not  understanding  our 
beautiful  Federal  system,  are  doing  what  they  can 
to  inflame  this  feeling.  On  this  point  I  wish,  be- 
fore I  close,  to  draw  a  lesson  of  warning  from  an 
error  of  our  fathers.    They  were  deluded  by  thb 
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same  idea.  A  Confederation  was  a  favorite  object 
with  them  from  the  beginning.  It  was  suggested 
natm*ally  in  the  train  of  associations  attached  to 
their  vision  of  a  boundless  empire  of  freedom  and 
virtue.  But  they  were  prevented  from  developing 
it  with  efficacy  by  the  apprehension .  that  its  mem- 
bers would  be  implicated  in  the  peculiarities  of 
each  other.  For  this  reason  Rhode  Island  was  ex- 
cluded ;  and  until  the  period  of  the  Revolution  the 
plan  of  a  Confederation  was  never  made  agreeable 
to  all  the  Colonies.  If  it  had  been  otherwise  —  if, 
leaving  to  each  the  care  of  its  local  concerns,  from 
the  beginning,  the  several  Colonies  had  sustained  a 
confederated  council,  for  the  consideration  and  pro- 
motion of  the  general  good,  no  human  intelligence 
can  calculate  the  effects  upon  the  course  of  events. 
Perhaps,  essential  independence  would  have  been 
secured  without  bloodshed,  or  any  of  the  disastrous 
economical  and  moral  effects  of  a  long  war. 

But,  however  that  might  have  been,  we  are  liv- 
ing in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  a  Confede- 
racy that  preserves  us  from  intestine  war,  and  con- 
fers upon  us  untold  blessings.  Instead  of  wishing 
to  go  out  from  it  because  it  includes  conditions  and 
institutions  which  we  do  not  fancy,  let  us  rejoice 
that  it  opens  wide  its  arms  to  gather  into  its  peace- 
ful fold,  and  under  its  remedial  influences,  all  who 
seek  admission.  Instead  of  feeling  scandalized  be- 
cause some  States,  in  the  exercise  of  their  reserved 
sovereignty,  enact  barbarous  laws,  and  cherish  un- 
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righteous  institutions,  if  we  appreciated  all  the  salu- 
tary effects  flowing  from  the  Union,  and  kept  clearly 
in  our  minds  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded, 
we  should  only  regret  that  we  cannot,  at  once,  ex- 
tend it  over  all,  even  the  most  ill-governed  and  be- 
nighted races  of  the  earth.  Without  entering  upon 
an  enumeration  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  such 
a  Confederation  upon  all  whom  it  includes,  it  an- 
swers my  present  purpose  to  observe  that,  in  re- 
moving standing  armies,  fortified  and  garrisoned 
towns,  the  iniquities  that  mark  the  borders  of  con- 
tiguous and  unfriendly  nations,  and  all  the  curses 
that  follow  in  the  train  of  rival  and  wwring  States, 
we  have  multiplied  incalculably  the  chances,  and 
cleared  away  the  chief  obstructions  to  the  progress 
of  reform.  Indeed  the  abolition  of  standing  armies 
is  the  first  step  in  the  elevation  of  a  people,  and  it 
must  be  taken  before  any  real  progress  can  be 
made.  The  permanent  military  organization  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  separated  from 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  is  the  last  resort, 
and  the  strong  defence,  of  modem  despotism.  It 
is  the  contrivance,  by  which  kings  turn  the  physical 
power  of  the  people  against  the  people  themselves. 
The  relief  from  a  standing  army,  which  we  are 
enjoying  in  this  country,  is  itself  a  blessing  greater 
than  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  a  people  before.  To 
appreciate  it  fully  one  must  travel  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  military  forces  thought  necessary  to 
protect  the  fitnitiers  of  the  Union,  and  preswve 
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durmg  peace  the  basis  upon  which,  in  the  event 
of  a  foreign  war,  the  strength  of  the  nation  might  be 
organized  for  belligerent  purposes,  are  at  this  mo- 
ment nearly  all  withdrawn  from  the  country ;  but 
the  frame  of  society  throughout  this  great  empire  is 
found  able  to  stand  without  their  aid.  In  all  the 
Northern  States,  and,  indeed,  over  nearly  the  entire 
surface  of  the  Republic,  there  are  not  at  the  present 
time  more  troops,  of  the  regular  army,  all  told, 
than  are  permanently  stationed  in  every  third-rate 
city  of  Europe.  If  there  are  persons  among  us,  so 
outraged  by  the  existence  of  an  institution  that  holds 
in  bondage  a  portion  of  the  colored  race  in  some 
quarters  of  the  Confederacy,  as  to  countenance  the 
idea  of  a  separation  of  the  States,  let  them  consider 
that  while  such  a  result  would  not  in  all  probability 
reduce  the  evil,  upon  which  their  thoughts  have  be- 
come so  painfully  concentrated,  it  would  inevitably 
and  instantly  lead  to  the  additional  enslavement  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  white  popu- 
lation, in  the  form  of  permanent  standing  armies, 
bristling  along  the  borders  of  the  multiplying  frag- 
ments of  the  Union,  and  preying  upon  the  resources, 
the  morals  and  the  liberties  of  all  the  rest. 

My  last  exhortation  to  the  sons  of  New-England, 
then,  is  to  be  faithful  for  ever  to  the  Federal 
Union.  While  they  exercbe,  according  to  their 
several  convictions,  their  political  rights  in  opposing 
all  partial  and  sectional  legislation,  resisting  the 
extension,  by  the  national  authority,  of  anti-repub- 
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lican  institutions,  and  discountenancing  unright- 
eousness and  injustice  in  the  mode  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  administered,  let  them  rejoice  in  the 
assurance  that,  over  whatever  extent  of  territory 
and  from  whatever  motives  of  policy  the  Confed- 
eracy is  spread,  within  its  boundaries  the  arts  of 
Peace,  which  are  their  arts,  and  were  the  arts  of 
their  fathers,  will  have  an  opportunity,  such  as  has 
never  been  secured  before,  to  prevail  over  all  other 
arts.  If,  impelled  by  the  enterprise  which  marks 
their  race,  they  follow  with  their  traffic  and  ingen- 
ious industry  the  conquests  of  our  armie3,  or  open 
the  way  for  cultivation  and  civilization  to  advance 
into  the  remotest  regions  of  the  West,  or  pursue 
their  avocations  in  any  quarter  of  the  Union,  how- 
ever inconsistent  with  their  views  its  peculiar  insti- 
tutions may  be,  if  they  carry  their  household  gods 
with*them,  all  others  will  gradually  be  converted  to 
their  principles,  and  imbued  with  their  spirit.  If 
the  sons  of  New-England  rear  the  school-house  and 
the  church  wherever  they  select  their  homes,  if 
they  preserve  the  reliance  upon  their  own  individual 
energies,  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, the  spirit  of  patriotic  faith  and  hope,  which 
made  its  most  barren  regions  blossom  and  become 
fruitful  around  their  fathers,  then  will  the  glorious 
vision  of  those  fathers  be  realized,  and  the  Conti- 
nent rejoice,  in  all  its  latitudes  and  from  sea  to  sea, 
in  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  education,  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  of  virtue  and  religion. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL    MEETING. 


The  Citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  who  reverence  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  who  wish  to  discountenance 
a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  refer  all 
questions  arising  under  those  laws  to  the  proper  tribunals ;  who 
would  regard  with  disfavor  all  further  popular  agitation  of  subjects 
which  endanger  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  who 
deem  the  preservation  of  the  Union  the  paramount  duty  of  every 
citizen,  are  requested  to  meet  and  express  their  sentiments  on 
the  present  posture  of  public  affairs,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Nov.  26, 
1850,  at  4  o'clock,  P.M. 


The  above  call  having  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and 
posted  up  in  the  Merchants'  Reading  Room  for  some  days, 
received  the  signatures  of  about  five  thousand  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Meeting  was  convened  agreeably  to  the  request 
therein  expressed. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  four  o'clock,  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements came  in,  and  were  received  with  loud  cheers.  At 
four  o'clock  precisely,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Esq.,  mounted  the 
rostrum,  and  said — ^ 

Friends  of  the  Union— -friends  of  the  Constitution :  I  am  de- 
sired by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  ask  you  to  come  to 
order,  and  to  present  for  your  sanction  the  following  order  ef 
organization  of  this  great  meeting : 
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For  President. 
JOHN  C.  WARREN; 
a  Dame  dear  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  and  connected 
with  the  history  of  Bunker  Hill. 

For  Vice-Preeidenta. 

DAVID  HENSHAW,  of  Leicester, 
NATHAN  APPLETON,  of  Boston, 
CALEB  EDDY,  of  Boston, 
H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN,  of  Roxbury, 
JOHN  T.  HEARD,  of  Boston, 
GEORGE  G.  SMITH,  of  Boston, 
ALFRED  GREENOUGH,  of  Boston, 
SAMUEL  LAWRENCE,  of  Boston. 

For  Secretaries. 

Charles  J.  Hendee,  of  Roxbury, 
A.  W.  Thaxter,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
George  R.  Sampson,  of  Boston, 
Joseph  Smith,  of  South  Boston, 
IvERS  J.  Austin,  of  Boston, 
Thos.  J.  Whittemore,  of  Cambridge. 

The  meeting  having  been  thus  organized,  the  venerable  Dr. 
Warren  rose  and  spoke  as  follows. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  appear  before  this  great 
assembly  to  take  part  in  the  political  proceedings  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen.  Having  from  an  early  period  of  life  devoted 
myself  to  professional  duties,  I  have  not  entered  actively  into 
the  politics  of  the  day ;  but  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  security  and  prosperity  of  our  common 
country,  and  have  ever  considered,  that,  when  these  were  in  danger, 
it  was  my  duty,  as  well  as  that  of  every  good  citizen,  to  devote 
mind  and  body  to  their  protection  and  preservation.  Such  a 
crisis  seems  now  to  have  arrived.  The  Union  and,  consequently, 
the  existence  of  this  nation,  are  menaced,  and,  unless  there  is  a 
great  and  general  effort  in  their  support,  we  may  soon  behold  the 
mighty  fabric  of  our  government  trembling  over  our  heads,  and 
threatening  by  its  fall  to  crush  the  prosperity  which  we  have  so 
long  and  happily  enjoyed. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  lived  during  a  period  when  there 
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was  no  Constitution  and  no  Union ;  when  there  was  no  com- 
merce, no  manufactures,  little  of  agriculture,  or  of  any  of  the 
arts  calculated  to  make  a  powerful  and  happy  people.  It  was  a 
period  when  there  was  no  sound  currency,  no  confidence  between 
man  and  man,  no  harmony  in  the  action  of  the  different  states. 
It  was  a  period  when  men's  hands  were  turned  against  their 
neighbors,  when  the  courts  were  beset  with  armed  men,  when 
law  and  justice  were  titmpled  under  foot,  when  our  best  towns 
and  villages  were  threatened  with  pillage,  fire,  and  the  sword ; 
when  the  soil  was  pulluted  with  the  blood  of  its  own  citizens. 
I  remember  the  unoi^nized  little  band  of  fathers  of  families, 
who,  in  that  emergency,  issued  from  this  place,  feebly  provided 
with  arms  or  with  the  other  means  ccJculated  to  put  down  a  dar- 
ing and  desperate  rebellion.  What  a  dark  moment  was  this ! 
What  dreadful  forboding  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
been  expending  their  labor,  their  treasure,  and  their  blood  for  the 
safety  of  an  unhappy  country  ! 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  gloom  a  ray  of  light  showed  itself.  A 
Constitution  was  proposed,  and,  after  a  cautious  investigation, 
and  careful  adaptation  to  the  varied  interests  of  the  country,  was 
adopted  as  a  bond  of  everlasting  union.  Under  this  Constitution 
a  new  order  of  things  has  arisen.  Commerce  and  agriculture 
have  revived.  Manufactures  have  everywhere  grown  up.  Edu- 
cation, literature,  and  science,  have  been  diffused  in  all  our  cities 
and  towns.  The  highest  prosperity  has  pervaded  the  nation,  and 
presented  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  Europe  the  spectacle  of  a 
federal  republic,  free  without  licentiousness,  and  rich  without 
luxury.    ^ 

Now,  let  me  ask,  is  there  any  one  desirous  of  returning  to  the 
disunion  of  1786  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  is  willing  to  trifle  with, 
to  spurn  at,  or  to  go  behind  this  Constitution  ?  If  there  is,  I 
cannot  go  with  him.  I  go  for  the  whole  Constitution  and  the 
whole  Union,  as  the  best  security  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
For  these  I  stand  here  ;  and  if  I  am  not  ready  to  exert  every 
fiEiculty  which  I  possess  to  uphold  and  maintiun  them,  I  shall  be 
false  to  the  blood  which  runs  in  my  veins,  false  to  the  ancestors 
from  whom  I  am  descended,  and  false  to  every  sentiment  of  my 
own  heart  I  stand,  then,  at  all  hazards,  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  one  and  indissoluble,  now  and  forever. 

Dr.  Warren's  speech  excited  great  applause. 

THE   RESOLUTIONS. 
W.  W.  Greenough,   Esq.,  was  now   introduced,  and  said — ^ 
«  Fellow  citizens — ^I  have  been  requested  to  present  for  the  con- 
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sideration  of  this  meeting  the  following  resolutions,  prepared  by 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements" — ^ 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  is  the 
paramount  duty  of  all  citizens ; — that  the  blessings  which  have  flowed  from  them 
in  times  past,  which  the  whole  country  is  now  enjoying  under  them,  and  whieh 
we  firmly  believe  posterity  will  derive  from  them  hereafter,  are  incalculable ;  and 
that  they  vastly  transcend  in  importance  all  other  political  objects  and  con- 
siderations whatever. 

Kesolved,  That  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  tha^  thcare  has  been,  and  still  is, 
danger  to  the  existence  of  the  Union,  when  there  is  prevalent  so  much  of  a  spirit 
of  disunion,  constantly  weakening  its  strength  and  alienating  the  minds  of  one 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  another ;  and  that  if  this  feelins  be 
not  checked  and  restrained,  and  do  not  give  way  to  a  spirit  of  condliation  and  of 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  country,  we  cannot  expect  a 
long  continuance  of  the  political  tie  which  has  hitherto  made  us  one  people ; 
but  must  rather  look  to  see  groups  of  rival  neighbouring  republics,  whose  exist- 
ence wiU  be  a  state  of  perpetual  conflict  and  open  war. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land — are  equally  binding  upon  every  citizen,  and  upon 
every  State  in  the  Union ; — that  all  laws  passed  by  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution,  are  equally  binding  on  all  the  citizens,  and  no  man  is  at  liberty  to 
resist  or  disobey  any  one  constitutional  act  of  Congress,  any  more  than  another ; 
and  that  we  do  not  desire  or  intend  to  claim  the  benefit  of  any  one  of  the  powers 
or  advantages  of  the  Constitution — and  to  refuse,  or  seem  to  refuse*  to  pezfonn 
any  part  of  its  duties,  or  to  submit  to  any  part  of  its  obligations. 

Resolved,  That  the  adjustment  of  the  meas\ires  which  disturbed  the  action  of 
Congress  for  nearly  ten  months  of  its  last  session  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  th« 
people  of  the  United  States  in  good  faith,  in  all  the  substantial  provisions ; 
becaitae,  although  we  may  difler  with  each  other  about  the  details  of  those  mea- 
sures, yet,  in  our  judgment,  a  renewed  popular  agitation  of  any  of  the  main 
questions  then  settled,  would  be  fraught  with  new  and  extreme  dangers  to  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  coimtry,  which  this  adjustment  has  happily  restored. 

Resolved,  That  every  species  and  form  of  resistance  to  the  execution  of  a 
regularly  enacted  law,  except  by  peaceable  appeal  to  the  regular  action  of  the 
judicial  tribunals  upon  the  question  of  its  constitutionality — an  appeal  which 
ought  never  to  be  opposed  or  impeded — ^is  mischievous,  and  subversive  of  the 
first  principles  of  sodid  order,  and  tends  to  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

Resolved,  That  men,  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  instigate  or  encourage  those 
who  are  or  may  be  the  subjects  of  legal  process,  to  offer  violent  resistance  to  the 
oflicers  of  the  law,  deserve  the  reprehension  of  an  indignant  community,  and  the 
severest  punishment  which  its  laws  have  provided  for  their  offence ;  and  that  we 
have  entire  confidence  that  any  combination  or  attempt  to  fix  such  a  blot  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  our  State  or  City,  will  be  promptly  rebuked  and  punished  by 
an  independent  and  impartial  judiciary,  and  by  firm  and  enlightened  juries. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  tmder  all  circum- 
stances, so  £ar  as  our  acts  or  influence  may  extend,  sustain  the  Federal  Union, 
uphold  its  Constitution,  and  enforce  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

SPEECH  OF  B.  R.  CURTIS,  ESQ. 

B.  R.  Curtis,  Esq.,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions, 
and  spoke  as  follows — 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  I  can  stand  here 
and  say — not  Fellow- Whigs  or  Democrats,  but  Fellow^  Citizens; — 
that  here  I  can  meet  on  common  ground,  in  an  important  emer- 
gency, those  who  have  a  common  interest  with  me,  in  the  coun- 
try.    For  I  understand  we  have  come  here,  not  to  consider  par- 
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ticular  measures  of  government,  but  to  assert  that  we  have  a 
Government ;  not  to  determine  whether  this  or  that  law  be  wise 
or  just,  but  to  declare  that  there  %9  law,  and  its  duties  and  power; 
not  to  consult  whether  this  or  that  course  of  policy  is  beneficial 
tb  our  country,  but  to  say  that  we  yet  have  a  country,  and  intend 
to  keep  it  safe.  These  are  the  objects  for  which  I  understand 
we  have,  as  American  citizens,  here  met,  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  think  we  have  come  together  too  soon. 

There  is  a  very  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  all  over  the 
country.  It  grows  out  of  a  subject  of  the  last  importance,  so 
connected  with  the  interests  and  sentiments  and  passions  of  our 
countrymen,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  wisest  and  coolest  on 
either  side,  to  restrain  themselves  within  the  limits  of  prudence  and 
moderation.  Many  good  men,  among  us,  with  very  tender  conscien- 
ces, but  not  very  sound  practical  judgments,  apparently  not  at  all 
aware  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving,  or  of  the  results 
to  which  they  are  tending,  believing  themselves  to  be  as  harmless 
as  doves,  and  feeling,  no  doubt,  quite  sure  they  are  as  wise  as 
serpents,  have  plunged  into  this  contest.  Others,  who  love  excit- 
ment  or  notoriety,  or  influence  and  power,  or  who  are  smarting 
under  disappointment,  have  found  here  a  new  field  of  promise. 
Others  still,  whose  daily  food  is  contention,  and  whose  daily  drink 
is  the  waters  of  strife,  have  rushed  hither  as  into  a  quarrel,  and 
brought  with  them  temper  and  feelings  which  have  been  justly  char* 
caterzied  as  <<  maUgnant  philanthropy.''  While  influencing  more 
or  less  all  these  and  thousands  of  others,  who  have  sufiered  them- 
selves to  be  led  into  this  excitement,  and  lending  a  certain  dignity 
and  power  even  to  the  bad  passions  which  are  enUsted,  is  that 
deep  and  ineradicable  love  of  human  liberty,  which  beats  in  every 
throb  of  every  heart  of  the  true  sons  of  New-England. 

And  when  we  add  to  all  this,  that  the  people  of  other  ports  of 
our  country,  having  opposite  interests  and  passions,  who,  I  beUeve, 
have  never  been  remarkable  for  letting  that  excellent  virtue  called 
moderation,  be  known  unto  all  men,  have,  upon  this  subject, 
used  language  and  manifested  feelings  and  done  acts,  which,  I 
am  sure,  wise  and  good  men  everywhere  must  deeply  regret,  and 
that  these  things  have  produced  their  natural  consequences  here ; 
we  may  not  be  greatly  surprised,  however  deeply  we  may  be  con- 
cerned, at  the  existing  state  of  things. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  a  state  of  things  calling  for  the 
sober  and  careful  consideration  of  good  citizens  of  all  parties  in 
the  State,  and  for  the  public  expression  of  a  well-considered, 
temperate,  but  fixed  opinion  thereon. 

In  times  of  public  danger,  it  was  the  usage  of  our  fathers  to 
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come  together  in  this  hall,  to  embody  and  express  the  public  sen- 
timent of  this  people  concerning  their  important  affairs. 

Is  not  this  an  occasion  in  which  we  may  well  imitate  their  ex- 
ample? 

There  has  been  heard  within  these  walls,  addressed  to  a  public 
meeting,  and  received  with  approbation  by  that  meeting,  the  de- 
claration that  an  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  executed,  law  or  no  law.  A  gentleman  offered  a 
resolve,  which  passed  at  a  public  meeting  Aere,  that  '<  Constitution 
or  no  Constitution,  law  or  no  law,  we  will  not  allow  a  fugitive 
slave  to  be  taken  from  Massachusetts."  Here  and  elsewhere 
have  been  publicly  uttered  exhortations  to  violent  resistance  to 
law,  and  assurances  of  aid  and  succor  in  maintiuning  such  resist- 
ance. The  Chairman  of  a  pubUc  meeting  declared  here  that 
<<  the  law  will  be  resisted,  and  if  the  fugitive  resists,  and  if  he 
slay  the  slave-hunter,  or  even  the  Marshal,  and  if  he  therefore  be 
brought  before  a  Jury  of  Massachusetts  men,  that  Jury  will  not 
convict  him."  Here  and  elsewhere  has  been  promulgated  the 
idea,  that  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  strangers  coming  from  abroad 
on  to  our  soil,  to  put  themselves  upon  their  natural  rights,  viewed 
according  to  their  own  human  light,  and  by  that  light,  arm,  and 
resist  unto  blood  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth. 
J  speak  not  of  any  law  of  Congress,  but  of  the  Constitution,  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  Chairman  of  a  public  meeting 
here  has  ventured  to  assure  such  persons  that  Judges  and  Jurors 
will  violate  their  oaths,  to  protect  them  from  punishment,  and  as  if 
there  should  be  nothing  wanting  to  exhibit  the  madness  which  has 
possessed  men's  minds,  murder  and  perjury  have  been  erected  into 
virtues,  and  in  this  City  preached  from  the  sacred  desk.  I  must 
not  be  suspected  of  exaggerating  in  the  least  degree.  I  read, 
therefore,  the  following  passage  from  a  sermon  preached  and 
published  in  this  city — 

Let  me  suppose  a  case  wbicli  may  liappen  here  and  before  long.  A  woman 
flies  from  Soutli  Carolina  to  Massachusetts  to  escape  from  bondage.  Mr.  Great- 
heart  aids  her  in  her  escape,  harbors  and  conceals  her,  and  is  brought  to  trial  for 
it.  The  punishment  is  a  line  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  and  Imprisonment  for 
Six  Montiis.  I  am  drawn  to  serve  as  a  Juror  and  pass  upon  this  offence.  I  may 
refuse  to  serve  and  be  punished  for  that,  leaving  men  with  no  scruples  to  take 
my  place,  or  I  may  take  the  Juror's  oath  to  give  a  verdict  according  to  the  law 
and  the  testimony.  The  law  is  plain,  let  us  suppose,  and  the  testimony  conclu- 
sive. Greatheart  himself  confesses  that  he  did  the  deed  alleged,  saving  one 
ready  to  perish.  The  Judge  charges  that  if  the  Jurors  are  satisned  of  that  fact, 
then  they  must  return  that  he  is  guilty.  This  is  a  nice  matter.  Here  are  two 
questions.  The  one  put  to  me  m  my  official  capacity  as  Juror,  is  this — ♦♦  Did 
Greatheart  aid  the  woman  V*  The  other,  put  to  me  in  my  natural  character  as 
man,  is  this—*'  Will  you  help  to  punish  Greatheart  with  Fine  aad  Imprisonment 
for  helping  a  woman  to  obtam  her  unalianable  rights  ?"  If  I  have  extinguished 
my  manhood  by  my  Juror's  oath,  then  I  shall  do  my  official  business  and  find 
Greatheazt  guUty,  and  I  shall  seem  to  be  a  true  man;  but  if  I  value  my  man- 
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hood,  I  shall  answer  after  my  natural  duty  to  lore  a  man  and  not  hate  him,  to 
do  him  justice,  not  injustice,  to  allow  him  the  natural  rijihts  hehas  not  aUenated* 
and  shall  say,  "  not  guilty."  Then  men  will  call  me  forsworn  and  a  liar,  but  I 
think  human  nature  will  justify  the  verdict,  ♦  ♦  •  •  •  • 
The  man  who  attacks  me  to  reduce  me  to  slavery,  in  that  moment  of  attack 
alienates  his  ri^ht  to  life,  and  if  I  were  the  fugitive,  and  could  escape  in  no  other 
way,  I  would  kill  him  with  as  little  compunction  as  I  would  drive  a  musquito 
from  my  face.— ^  Sermon  of  Corueience,  by  Rev.  Theodore  Parker, 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Rev.  Preacher,  when  he  goes  into 
Court  and  holds  up  his  hand,  and  calls  on  his  Maker  to  attest 
the  sincerity  of  his  vow  to  render  a  true  verdict  according  to  the 
law  and  the  evidence,  whether  he  does  that,  as  a  man,  or  in  some 
other  capacity  ?  And  I  should  also  like  to  ask  him,  in  what 
capacity  he  would  expect  to  receive  the  punishment  which  would 
await  him  here  and  hereafter,  if  he  were  to  do  what  he  recom- 
mends to  others  ? 

Is  it  not  time  that  they  who  love  their  country,  and  respect 
the  laws,  should  come  together  and  soberly  ponder  these  things  ? 

If  a  case  exists  which  demands  a  breach  of  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  Government,  and  justifies  armed  resistance  by  indi- 
viduals, it  is  a  case  for  revolution,  and  it  is  time  we  knew  and 
acted  on  it. 

If  there  is  not  such  a  case,  then  this  language,  and  the  feel- 
ings that  prompt  it,  and  the  conduct  which  accompanies  it,  dis- 
grace our  community,  and  endanger  its  safety  and  peace,  and 
should  receive  the  rebuke  of  every  good  citizen.  There  is  no  mid- 
dle ground  between  these  two  alternatives.  If  there  is  a  case  for 
forcible  resistance  of  law,  for  refusal  to  execute  one  article  in  the 
compact  which  constitutes  the  Government,  for  vilifying  this 
compact  by  names  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  repeat,  for 
stirring  up  the  angry  passions  of  men,  and  nmying  one  part  of 
the  country  against  another  part,  it  can  be  nothing  less  than  a 
case  for  revolution,  and  in  a  revolution  it  must  end,  if  its  progress 
be  not  checked. 

Now  I  understand  that  those  who  act  in  concert  on  this  subject, 
are  devisible  into  two  classes.  One  class  openly  avow  that  this 
is  a  case  for  revolution.  They  say  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contains  an  article  which  is  immoral,  and  must  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  obeyed  ;^that  as  honest  men  they  cannot 
undertake  to  abide  by  this  compact,  with  a  mental  reservation, 
that  they  will  break  an  important  part  of  it.  And  therefore  they 
reject  the  whole,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Common- 
wealth to  withdraw  itself  instantly  from  this  whole  compact,  and 
thus  revolutionize  the  Grovemment.  This  is  the  ground  of  action 
and  the  end  of  one  class — the  ground  of  action  being,  that  there 
is  a  fundamental  error  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Government, 
and  the  end,  that  the  Qovemment  must  be  destroyed. 
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Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is  open,  definite,  tangible,  capable  of  being  seen  and  understood 
in  its  true  proportions.  These  persons  do  not  profess  one  thing 
and  mean  another.  They  do  not  move  Mindly  towards  the  gulf 
of  civil  discord  and  national  destruction.  They  do  not  lead  their 
followers  towu-ds  it  with  boastful  assurances  that  the  ground  is 
safe  and  clear.  They  see  treason,  and  they  honestly  say  so,  and 
give  their  reason  fw  it. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  time  that  reason  were  examined. 
You  may  say  it  needs  no  examination ;  the  bare  statement  of 
the  proposition  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it.  So  I  had  sup- 
posed, until  recent  events  changed  my  opinion.  I  do  not  think 
it  important  to  examine  their  reason,  because  I  entertain  any 
hope  of  influencing  any  of  this  class  of  men  whom  1  have  men- 
tioned. I  believe  their  passions  are  too  much  excited.  But 
there  is  another  larger  class  who  are  now  acting  with  them,  many 
of  whom,  I  verily  believe,  do  not  see  whither  they  are  going. 
These  have  not  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  hold,  or  have  held,  public  office, 
and  have  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution.  Many  more,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  recent  elections,  desire  earnestly  to  take  that 
oath.  [Great  laughter.]  I  am  bound  to  think,  and  do  think, 
they  have  taken  this  oath  without  any  mental  reservation.  They 
include  in  it  that  article  which  promises  that  fugitives  from  service 
escajMug  into  this  State  shall  be  given  up.  But,  ask  your  Free 
Soil  neighbours,  <<  will  you  give  your  support  to  a  law  which  shall 
&irly  and  fully  execute  this  article — ^you  are  dissattisfied  with 
the  present  law,  but  laying  aside  all  questions  about  means  and 
details-^o  you  mean  that  Massachusetts  shall  keep  this  promise 
or  break  it  ?"  And  depend  upon  it,  if  you  get  any  answer  at  all, 
it  will  be  that  it  is  a  promise  not  fit  to  be  kept. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  would  so  answer.  Some*  have 
not  sufficiently  probed  their  own  consciences  to  know  what  Ues 
at  the  bottom,  and  some  who  have,  may  be  willing  to  have  this 
article  executed.  I  hope  there  are  many  such.  But  I  do  believe 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  question,  whether  the  promise 
shall  be  kept,  many  will  be  found  in  the  condition  in  which  Sir 
William  Blackstone  says  he  was,  in  respect  to  a  belief  in  witch- 
craft For,  says  be,  in  substance,  inasmuch  as  both  the  Scriptures 
and  the  laws  of  England  recognise  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  I 
cannot  take  it  upon  myself  to  deny  that  there  has  been  such  a 
thing,  though  I  cannot  give  credit  to  any  particular  modem  in- 
stance of  it. 

So  it  is  with  some  of  these  gentlemen.  Inasmuch  as  the  Con- 
stitution, which  many  of  them  have  sworn  to  support^  contains 
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an  express  promise  that  fbgitiTes  from  service  shall  be  given  up, 
they  cannot  take  it  upon  themselves  to  deny,  in  the  general,  that 
the  promise  is  to  be  kept,  bot  as  to  its  being  done  in  any  particu* 
lar  way,  or  by  any  particular  means,  or  in  any  modern  instance, 
they  cannot  consent,  and  to  prevent  it  they  are  ready  to  join 
their  best  and  utmost  exertions  to  those  of  the  first  class  whom  I 
have  named ;  though  these  latter  aU  the  time  declare  that  this 
distinction  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  is  too  thin  for 
their  eyes  to  see. 

Now  the  real  difficulty  with  both  these  classes  of  persons  is 
the  same.  The  difference  between  them  is,  that  one  sees  it  and 
avows  it ;  the  other  does  not  see  it,  or  is  too  prudent  to  avow  it. 

Is  it  not  fit  then,  that  this  supposed  difficulty  should  be  brought 
out  into  the  light  of  day  and  steadily  looked  at  ?  There  ought 
to  be  no  reluctance  to  do  this.  If  the  difficulty  be  real,  it  should 
be  acknowledged,  and  due  effect  given  to  it  If  it  be  unreal  it 
should  be  dissipated.  If  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live, 
is,  as  is  expressed  in  the  calm  language  so  well  befitting  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  deeply  involving  the  welfare  of  so  many 
millions  of  people,  if  it  be  a  <<  bond  of  heUy^^  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  just  man  to  break,  we  ought  to  know  it  and  act 
on  it. 

I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me,  therefore,  fellow-citizens,  while 
I  attempt  to  discuss  this  question. 

I  am  a  Massachusetts  man — bom  on  her  soil,  bred  in  her 
schools,  partaking,  from  my  infancy  to  this  hour,  of  the  blessings 
which,  under  Providence,  flow  from,  and  are  secured  by  her 
laws — and  I  hope  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  honor  and  the  duty 
of  the  State.  And  I  feel  with  you,  a  common  interest  to  in- 
quire, whether,  when  this  Commonwealtli  entered  into  this  com- 
pact, and  agreed  that  it  should  be  the  supreme  law,  it  made  a  cove- 
nant of  iniquity. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  this  is  not  a  question  to  be 
settled  by  calling  hard  names.  It  is  a  moral  question^to  be 
approached  with  calmness  and  solved  by  the  reason  and  judgment 
of  sober  men.  And  I  shall  endeavour  to  state,  as  well  as  I  can, 
that  course  of  reasoning  which  has  satisfied  my  own  mind. 

Let  me  begin  by  asking  you  to  keep  in  view  that  we  are  con- 
sidering the  rights  and  duties  of  a  civilized  State.  The  question 
is,  whether  this  Commonwealth,  acted  within  the  bounds  of  right, 
in  1788,  when  it  entered  into  the  compact  in  question. 

At  that  time,  Massachusetts  was  an  independent  sovereign 
State,  possessing,  of  course,  all  the  powers  over  its  own  citizens 
in  reference  to  foreign  States,  which  constitute  and  arise  from 
sovereignty. 
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Among  these  powers  two  only  are  important  here ;  the  power 
to  make  binding  compacts  with  other  States  ;  and  the  power  to 
determine  what  persons  from  abroad  shall  be  admitted  to>  or 
excluded  from,  the  territorial  limits  of  the  state,  and  on  what  terms 
and  conditions  any  such  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  come,  or  be 
required  to  depart.  Both  these  powers  are  unquestionable.  For 
centuries  a  succession  of  great  minds  have  been  employed  upon 
this  subject  of  public  law.  Beginning  with  Grotius  above  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  ending  with  our  countryman  Wheaton, 
who  died  in  this  city  two  years  ago,  or  with  Lieber,  if  you  please, 
who  still  lives,  I  believe  there  cannot  be  found  anywhere  a  set 
of  more  profound,  wise,  humane,  Christian  moralists  than  these ; — 
men  of  great  boldness  of  mind,  restrained  by  no  positive  rules, 
seeking  the  moral  truth  of  the  great  subjects  they  have  discussed, 
by  the  best  lights  of  divine  and  human  wisdom. 

Yet  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ^ver  doubted  that 
the  powers  which  I  have  mentioned  rightfully  exist,  and  are 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  every  civilized  State. 

There  is  another  principle  equally  clear,  and  that  is,  that  every 
State  may  and  should  exercise  its  powers  for  its  own  preservation, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  its  own  citizens. 

Indeed,  outside  of  this  exciting  subject,  all  these  principles 
are  not  only  unquestioned,  but  they  have  been  acted  on  by  this 
Commonwealth,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  acceptance  of  every 
body. 

As  early  as  1793,  this  Commonwealth  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
under  a  severe  penalty,  any  shipmaster  from  landing  in  this 
State  any  foreign  convict ;  and  this  has  ever  since  been,  and  is 
now,  the  law.  What  right  had  the  State  to  pass  this  law  ?  The 
right  to  protect  its  public  peace,  and  the  persons  and  property 
and  morals  of  its  citizens  ;  and  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  as 
to  wliat  persons  from  abroad  might  prove  injurious  to  either. 

In  1830  it  was  found  Ireland  was  pouring  upon  our  shores  a 
tide  of  pauperism  and  disease.  The  victims  of  centuries  of  op- 
pression and  wrong,  came  hither  to  seek  relief  and  succor. 
Poor-houses  and  hospitab  were  emptied  of  their  contents,  which, 
at  the  public  expense,  were  transported  hither.  Did  any  man 
doubt  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  put  a  stop  to 
this ;  to  say  that  these  persons,  however  ground  down  by  oppres- 
sion and  distress  at  home,  must  not  be  thrown  upon  our  hands  ? 
No  one,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  doubted  it.  On  the  contrary,  very 
stringent  laws  were  passed,  which  we  have  been  struggling  ever 
since  to  maintain  against  the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  over 
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commerce.  What  right  has  the  State  to  pass  these  li^ws  ?  I 
answer  again,  the  right  of  self-protection — the  right  to  determine 
what  persons  from  abroad  shall  be  admitted  to  its  territory — the 
right  to  use  its  own  discretion  and  consult  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  its  citizens,  in  admitting  or  excluding  them. 

Let  me  borrow  an  illustration  out  of  this  very  subject  of 
slavery.  We  all  know  that  in  every  Slave-holding  State  there 
are  thousands  of  slaves  who,  from  age,  disease,  or  infirmity,  are 
mere  burthens.  Now,  we  have  heard  some  angry  talk  about 
retaliatory  legislation.  Suppose  Carolina  and  Georgia  should 
pass  laws  that  if  any  such  aged^  diseased,  or  infirm  slaves  de- 
sired, with  the  consent  of  their  masters,  to  come  to  Massachu- 
setts, they  should  be  transported  hither  at  the  public  expense. 
I  wonder  if  a  Free-Soil  Legislature  would  consider  itself  power- 
less to  prevent  this  State  from  being  overwhelmed  by  such  an 
irruption  ? 

I  have  been  attempting  to  illustrate,  what  really  requires  no 
illustration.  The  principles  are  clear.  Every  sovereign  State 
has,  and  must  have,  the  right  to  judge  what  persons  from  abroad 
shall  be  admitted,  and  this  and  all  other  powers  the  State  is 
bound  to  use  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  its  own  citizens. 
Taking  along  with  us  these  principles,  I  ask  you  to  go  back  with 
me  to  that  Convention,  which  assembled  in  this  city  on  the  9th 
day  of  January,  1788,  to  consider  whether  this  State  should 
adopt  the  proposed  Constitution.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  no 
ordinary  assembly.  In  the  chair  is  John  Hancock,  the  man  who 
in  1775  threw  his  name  and  his  fortune  into  the  scale  of  the 
Colony,  at  the  beginning  of  its  contest  with  the  Crown,  and  who, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  was  always  true  to  the  revolu- 
tion. There  is  Theophilus  Parsons,  who  has  sounded  all  the 
depths  of  public  and  private  law.  There  is  Samuel  Adams,  not 
improperly  called  the  Cato  of  America,  his  whole  soul  filled  with 
the  idea  of  human  liberty,  and  popular  rights,  upon  whose  ears 
the  sounds  of  the  guns  at  Lexington  fell  with  sweeter  tones  than 
the  songs  of  birds  in  that  morning  of  spring.  There,  too,  were 
Gerry  and  Varnum,  and  Gore,  Ames,  and  Bowdoin,  and  Sedg- 
wick of  Stockbridge,  the  soldier,  the  jurist,  the  ardent  patriot,  the 
true  philanthopist,  who  by  his  professional  exertions  had  just 
before  struck  the  last  blow  at  negro  slavery  in  Massachusetts, 
and  a  crowd  of  able,  just,  and  wise  associates,  fresh  from  the 
deep  and  intensely  interesting  discussions  concerning  political 
and  civil  liberty,  which  originated  and  accompanied  and  followed 
the  war  of  the  revolution.     The  question  is,  whether  these  men 
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were  so  ignomnt,  or  so  Umd  to  their  doty  as  legislators,  as  citi- 
leiM,  and  as  men,  as  to  nmke,  in  behalf  of  this  Commonwealth,  a 
compact  so  grossly  immonU,  that  their  children  may  not  fiaurly 
execute  it,  bat  most  now  overtlffow  and  destroy  the  work  of  their 
hands.  Let  us  see- 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  known  to  them  and  is  certain,  that 
the  Union  could  not  be  formed  and  the  Constitution  adopted, 
without  this  article. 

In  the  next  place,  they  believed,  and  we  know,  that  it  wns  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  Union,  and  this 
Constitution  to  the  people  whom  they  represented.  The  Con- 
federation had  proved  powerless  for  good.  The  public  debt  ot 
the  country,  due  chiefly  to  the  CHBcers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution, of  whom  this  State  furnished  so  large  a  part,  could  not 
be  paid. 

The  commerce  of  the  country  was  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
Each  State  had  its  own  navigation  laws,  and  imposts,  and  was 
already  using  these  powerful  and  exciting  instruments  in  a  man- 
ner hostile  to  every  other  State.  An  insurrection  against  the  laws 
in  this  kState,  known  as  Shay's  rebellion,  which  seriously  threaten- 
ed, not  only  the  existence  of  our  Government,  but  the  general 
peace  of  the  country,  and  was  connected  with  risings  both  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  had  just'  been  quelled  with  great 
difficulty.  Great  Britain,  from  wh<>3e  grasp  we  had  escaped  in 
open  contest,  was  now  waiting  to  see  us  prostrated  by  internal 
struggles,  and  from  the  great  heart  of  Washington  was  extorted 
the  exclamation,  "  What,  gracious  God,  is  man  !  that  there  should 
be  such  inconsistency  and  perfidiousness  in  his  conduct.  It  is 
but  the  other  day  we  were  shedding  our  blood  to  obtain  the  C<m- 
stitutions  under  which  we  live — Constitutions  of  our  own  choice 
and  making — and  now  we  are  unsheathing  the  sword  to  overturn 
them.  The  thing  is  so  unaccountable  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
realize  it,  or  to  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  under  the  illusion 
of  a  dream." 

This  was  the  state  of  public  affairs  under  which,  in  January, 
1788,  this  Convention  assembled.  They  foresaw  that  this  great 
instrument  presented  for  their  adoption  would  accomplish  what  it 
has  accomplished — ^that  it  would  form  a  more  perfect  union — 
that  it  would  establish  justice — that  it  would  ensure  domestic 
tranquility — that  it  would  provide  for  the  common  defence — ^that 
it  would  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  their  posterity. 

On  the  one  hand  were  the  evils,  on  the  other  the  benefits — and 
.  they  were  called  on  to  choose  between  them  for  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  during  countless  generations. 
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Now,  let  U8  suppose  that  some  one  had  been  mad  enough  to 
rise  in  that  Convention,  and  say,  <<  I  see  these  evik — they  are 
great  now,  and  threaten  to  become  intolerable.  I  see  these  bene- 
fits ;  I  belieye  this  Constitution  will  perform  for  Massachusetts 
all  that  it  promises.  But  I  deny  that  Massachusetts,  as  a  sover- 
eign and  civilized  State,  has  the  rightful  power  to  make  this 
compact.  For  here  is  a  stipulation  in  it  that  persons  held  to 
service  in  States  now  foreign  to  us,  escaping  hither,  shaU  be 
given  up  to  be  carried  back  again." 

I  cannot  pretend,  fellow-citizens,  to  give  any  idea  of  the  treat- 
ment which  such  an  objection  would  have  received  from  the 
great  and  powerful  minds  of  that  Convention.  I  believe  they 
would  not  have  left  a  vestige  of  it  on  earth — ^no,  nor  the  material 
to  make  a  ghost  of,  to  rise  from  regions  below,  and  frighten  some 
of  their  descendants.  But  it  needs  no  uncommon  ability  and 
discernment  to  see  sufficient  answers  to  this  objection. 

In  the  first  place,  are  not  these  persons  foreigners  as  to  us — 
and  what  right  have  they  to  come  here  at  all,  against  the  will  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  State  ?  And  if  their  coming  here, 
or  remaining  here,  is  not  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  State 
and  the  welfare  of  the  citizens,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  rational, 
may  we  not  prohibit  their  comings  or  send  them  back  if  they 
come. 

If  we  have  a  right  to  say  to  those  who  have  been  ground  down 
by  the  oppression  of  England,  you  must  not  land  on  our  shores, 
because  your  presence  here  is  injurious  to  us,  have  we  not  a  right 
to  avoid  enormous  evils  and  secure  incaloilable  benefits,  not 
otherwise  attainable,  by  a  compact,  one  article  of  which  agrees, 
that  our  State  shall  not  be  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  service  ? 

To  deny  this,  is  to  deny  the  right  of  self-preservation  to  a 
State.  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  every  civilized  community.  It 
makes  its  preservation  impossible — and  throws  us  back  at  once 
into  a  condition  below  the  most  d^raded  savages  who  have  a 
semblance  of  government. 

No  sane  man  can  reflect,  and  then  make  such  a  denial ;  so 
that  there  can  be  but  one  possible  question,  and  that  is  simply  a 
question  whether  the  emergency  was  such  as  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power.  Upon  this  question  also,  unless  we  overturn 
principles  necessary  to  the  existence  of  civil  society,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  we  are  precluded  and  justly  bound  by  the ' 
action  of  the  State  in  1788.  Has  not  a  State  the  right  to  make 
compacts  and  treaties — and  when  they  are  made  are  they  not  to 
be  kept  ? 

May  the  State  make  a  promise  to-day,  and  to-morrow  say, 
'<  On  the  whole,  our  interest  did  not  require  that  promise,  and  it 
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is  not  to  be  kept  ?"  If  it  be  the  test  of  a  just  man  that  though 
be  promise  to  his  harm,  he  keeps  his  promise  good,  is  it  not  also 
applicable  to  a  State  ?  But  in  truth,  there  is  no  occasion  to  rely 
on  any  such  obligation,  for  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  this  Com- 
monwealth in  1788  had  the  rightful  power  to  assent  to  the  Con- 
stitution, there  cannot  be  two  opinions  among  those  who  know 
the  &cts  that  the  requisite  emergency  existed. 

I  am  not  about  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  respecting 
that  emergency.  You  know  what  it  was.  You  know  tliat  the 
great  duty  of  justice  could  not  otherwise  be  performed ;  that  our 
peace  at  home,  and  our  ^ety  from  foreign  aggression  could  not 
othermse  be  insured;  and  that  only  by  this  means  could  we 
obtain  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
and  their  posterity.  I  may  add  what  now  is  a  great  and  glorious 
motive,  which  our  fathers  anticipated,  and  our  eyes  have  seen, 
in  no  other  way  could  we  become  an  example  of,  and  a  security 
for,  the  capacity  of  man,  safely  and  peacefully  and  wisely,  to 
govern  himself,  under  free  and  popular  Constitutions.  But  I 
wish  to  ask  your  attention  particularly  to  one  thing,  which  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  this  subject. 

I  undertake  to  say,  that  men  of  forecast  must  then  have  fore- 
seen, and  subsequent  events  have  demonstrated,  and  it  is  now 
known,  that  without  an  obligation  to  restore  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice, Constitution  or  no  Constitution,  Union  or  no  Union,  we 
could  not  expect  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Slaveholdiog  States. 

You  may  break  up  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  to-morrow ; 
you  may  do  it  by  a  civil  war,  or  by  what  I  could  never  under- 
stand the  method  or  the  principles  of — what  is  called  a  peace- 
able secession;  you  may  do  it  in  any  conceiveable  or  incon- 
ceivable way;  you  may  draw  the  geographical  line  between 
slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  anywhere ;  but  when  we  shall 
have  settled  down,  they  will  have  their  institutions,  and  we  shall 
have  ours.  One  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the  other.  One  engages 
the  interests  and  feelings  and  passions  of  men  as  much  as  the 
Qther.  And  how  long  can  we  live  in  peace,  side  by  side,  without 
some  provision  by  compact,  to  meet  this  case  ?  Not  one  year. 
Any  reflecting  man  can  satisfy  himself  of  this,  by  turning  his 
mind  upon  the  facts  ;  and  history  proves  it.  As  early  as  1643, 
when  the  country  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  movement  of  per- 
sons from  one  part  to  another  unfrequent  and  exceedingly  difficult, 
the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven,  found  it  necessary,  even  in  that  primitive  and  im- 
perfect union  which  they  founded  to  stay  themselves  against 
destruction,  to  insert  an  article  substantially  like  this  one :  "  That 
if  any  servant  run  away  from  his  master,  into  any  of  the  con- 
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faderate  jurisdictions,  that  in  such  case,  (upon  certificate  from 
one  Magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction  out  of  which  the  servant 
fled,  or  upon  other  due  proof,)  the  said  servant  shall  be  either 
delivered  to  his  master,  or  any  other  that  pursues,  and  brings 
such  certificate  and  proof." 

But  we  need  not  pause  upon  this  very  early  experience  of  our 
New  England  ancestors.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  not  been  in  operation  two  years,  when  the  necessity  of  some 
such  provision,  in  some  form,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  bordering 
independent  States  was  clearly  proved.  You  know  that  in  1789 
Florida  belonged  to  Spain,  and  stretched  along  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Georgia.  Well,  Gen.  Washington  had  not  been  two  years 
in  ofiice  when  the  people  of  'southern  Georgia  became  so  uneasy 
on  account  of  the  escape  of  their  slaves  across  the  bordeV  into 
Florida,  as  to  make  very  urgent  representations  to  the  National 
Government,  demanding  redress.  And  thereupon  orders  were 
obtained  from  the  Spanish  Court  to  arrest  the  further  reception 
of  the  fugitives,  and  to  make  restitution  ;  and  President  Wash- 
ington sent  a  special  messenger  into  Florida  to  see  to  the  execu- 
tion of  these  orders. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  this.  If  any  one  in  this  age 
expects  to  live  in  peace,  side  by  side  with  the  slaveholding 
States,  without  some  efiectual  stipulation  as  to  the  restoration  of 
fugitives,  he  must  either  be  so  wise  as  to  foresee  events  in  no 
way  connected  with  human  experience,  or  so  foolish  as  to  reject 
experience  and  probabilities  as  guides  of  action. 

I  know  it  may  be  said,  "  Let  the  contest  come.  We  are  ready 
fcNT  it.  Let  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  be  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  are  in  the  wrong."  When  I  look  abroad  over  a 
hundred  thousand  happy  homes  in  Massachusetts,  and  see  a  peo- 
ple, such  as  the  blessed  sun  has  rarely  shone  upon— so  intelligent, 
educated,  moral,  religious,  progressive,  and  free  to  do  everything 
but  wrong ;  when  I  call  to  mind  its  admirable  Constitution  of 
government,  and  that  it  comes  as  near  to  perfection  as  the 
lot  of  humanity  permits ;  when  I  remember  that  these  things 
are  the  free  gifts  of  that  awful  Being,  who  holds  peoples  and 
nations  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  I  fear  to  say  that  I  should 
not  be  in  the  wrong  to  put  all  this  at  risk,  because  our  passionate 
will  impeb  us  to  break  a  promise  which  our  wise  and  good  fathers 
made,  not  to  allow  a  class  of  foreigners  to  come  here,  or  to  send 
them  back  if  they  come. 

With  the  rights  of  those  persons  I  firmly  believe  Massachusetts 

has  nothing  to  do.     It  is  enough  for  us  that  they  have  no  right 

to  be  hdrt.     Our  peace  and  safety  they  have  no  right  to  invade ; 

vhetiier  tbey  come  as  fugitives,  and  being  here,  act  as  rebels 
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against  our  law,  or  whether  they  come  as  armed  invaders. 
Whatever  natural  rights  they  have,  and  I  admit  those  natural 
rights  to  their  fullest  extent,  this  is  not  the  soU  on  which  to 
vindicate  them.  This  is  our  soil — sacred  to  our  peace — on 
which  we  intend  to  perform  our  promises,  and  work  out  for  the 
benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity  and  the  world,  the  destiny 
which  our  Creator  has  assigned  to  us.  So  far  as  He  has  supplied 
us  with  the  means  to  succor  the  distressed,  we,  as  Christian  men, 
will  do  so,  and  bid  them  welcome,  and  thank  God  that  we  have 
the  means  to  do  it.  But  we  will  not  act  beyond  those  means ; 
we  will  not  violate  a  solemn  compact  to  do  it ;  we  will  not  do  it 
by  holding  up  our  hands  and  swearing  to  render  a  verdict  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  then  knowingly  violate  that 
oath ;  we  will  not  plunge  into  civil  discord  to  do  it ;  we  will  not 
shed  blood  to  do  it ;  we  will  not  so  throw  away  the  rich  gifls 
which  He  has  conferred  upon  us,  not  for  our  benefit  alone^  but 
in  trust  for  the  countless  generations  of  His  children. 

In  my  judgment,  these  are  not  means  which  He  has  confided 
to  us  to  enable  us  to  succor  the  needy  and  the  oppressed  of  other 
States,  and,  so  far  as  depends  upon  me,  these  means  shall  never 
be  used. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  B.  F.  HALLETT. 

Mr.  President  and  FeUow-^CUizens — ^In  the  presence  of  this 
strong,  and  calm,  and  energetic  meeting ;  after  the  resolutions 
that  have  been  read,  the  clear  and  eloquent  argument  with  which 
they  have  been  enforced  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  left  your 
greetings,  and  the  unmistakeable  expression  of  your  sentiments, 
we  can  now  say  at  home  and  abroad  that  there  is  no  law  of  these 
United  States  which  cannot  be  executed  in  Massachusetts. 

If  there  was  doubt  before  there  can  be  no  doubt  now,  and  if 
there  be  any  wild  enough  hereafter  to  resort  to  a  fancied  higher 
law  to  put  down  law,  they  will  find  in  your  determined  will  a 
stronger  law  to  sustain  all  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  I  may  be  supposed  to  stand  here  some- 
what in  a  representative  character  from  the  personal  relations  I 
hold  to  a  party  always  national  in  its  principles  and  measures 
wherever  the  Union  is  concerned ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying,  that  to  be  associated  with,  and  to  deserve  the  approbation 
of  its  true  men,  is  the  dearest  and  highest  ambition  of  my  heart 
It  becomes  me,  therefore,  if  in  my  power,  to  say  and  do  nothing 
that  shall  be  unworthy  of  them  or  of  this  great  occasion  ;  and  I 
feel  the  strongest  assurance  that  however  imperfectly  I  may  dis- 
charge this  trust,  I  con  commit  them  only  to  themselves  mad  to 
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their  cause,  when  I  pledge  that  party,  as  far  as  I  may,  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  whole  Country  ! 

It  is  good,  then,  for  us  to  be  here  to-day.  There  are  occasions 
and  assuredly  this  is  one,  when  it  is  well  to  forget  that  we  belong 
to  parties  or  sections,  and  to  remember  only  that  we  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  and  the  spontaneous  call  of  five 
thousand  names  which  combines  so  much  of  the  moral,  physical, 
pecuniary,  and  intellectual  strength  of  this  community,  all  point 
to  the  Union,  its  preservation  and  the  supremacy  of  its  laws. 

Though  no  man  severs  himself  from  his  party  by  coming  here 
to-day,  nor  pledges  himself  to  any  new  one,  yet  every  right- 
minded  citizen  must  feel  that  there  are  occasions  in  which  his 
country  rises  above  all  party,  and  when  the  true  men  of  all  parties 
are  bound  to  unite  in  an  expression  of  public  sentiment  that 
shall  give  renovated  strength  to  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  and 
renew  the  solemn  vows  and  engagements  we  have  made>  and 
which  our  fathers  entered  into  for  us,  that  whenever  and 
wherever  a  question  arises  between  Union  and  disunion,  law  or 
no  law,  a  section  of  the  country  or  the  whole  country,  we  will 
be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  the  laws,  and  an  united 
country. 

Such  occasions  have  presented  themselves  before  to-day,  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  an  unpopu- 
lar law  over  a  popular  sentiment.  I  mean  unpopular  in  one  sec- 
tion and  popular  in  another  section  of  these  States,  and  in  all  these 
crises  the  laws  and  the  Union  have  triumphed  over  all  local  or 
sectional  interest  arrayed  against  them. 

Mr.  President,  just  about  eighteen  years  ago,  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  weighty  assemblages  that  ever  gathered  in  this  hall 
since  the  revolution,  came  together  to  pledge  themselves  to  the 
support  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of 
the  tariff  revenue,  then  threatened  with  nullification  by  a  single 
southern  State.  Then  Massachusetts  insisted  on  the  enforcement 
of  a  law  which  she  regarded  as  essential  to  her  property  and 
industry,  but  which  South  Carolina  detested. 

Now,  the  threatened  nullification  comes  from  Massachusetts 
upon  a  law  which  she  may  dislike  but  which  not  only  South 
Carolina  but  the  whole  South  insist,  is  vital  to  the  protection  of 
their  property  and  industry.  And  shall  Massachusetts  nullify 
that  law  is  the  question  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  crisis  and  no  call  at  present  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  that  there  are  no 
disunionists  in  New  England !  If,  indeed,  there  be  none,  then 
are  we  all  unanimous  for  tiie  Union  and  for  upholding  its  laws. 
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and  it  surely  can  do  harm  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world  and  from 
Faneuii  Hall  that  we  are  the  friends  of  the  Union,  ready  to 
abide  by  and  sustain  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  anxious 
to  remove  all  disturbing  causes  that  may  here  or  elsewhere  tend 
to  its  dissolution.  In  a  word,  that  we  go  not  only  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union,  but  for  the  peace  of  the  Union.  But  are  we 
sure  that  the  Union  is  safe  while  extremes  North  and  South  con- 
tinue to  agitate  and  indulge  in  mutual  criminations,  and  especially 
while  we  see  in  our  midst  a  strong  attempt  making  to  direct 
public  opinion  in  the  course  of  what  is  termed  by  its  advocates 
a  peaceful  resistance  to  law,  but  which  can  be  peacefiil  only  just 
so  long  as  all  who  do  not  of^ose  a  certain  law,  permit  these 
peaceful  mobs  and  meetings  to  have  their  own  way  in  prostrating 
that  law,  and  substituting  for  all  laws  they  happen  to  dislike  an 
undefined  "  higher  law,^'  of  which  every  man  is  to  be  his  own 
expounder,  and  to  act  as  judge,  jury,  and  executioner ! 

Sentiments  that  have  gone  forth  from  this  hall,  or  from  any 
place  or  meeting  in  Massachusetts,  adverse  to  the  Union  or  the 
supremacy  of  law,  should  not  be  allowed,  unrebuked,  to  form 
one  jot  of  the  public  opinion  of  this  Conmionwealth,  and  should 
be  met  with  an  unequivocal  expression  of  the  friends  of  the  Union 
who  mean  by  the  Union,  the  whole  Union,  and  by  the  laws  we 
are  sworn  to  maintain,  the  whole  laws.  And  we  are  here  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  calmly  and  resolutely  giving  that  expression 
as  citizens  of  the  thirty-one  United  States,  and  as  lovers  of  the 
Union  without  distinction  of  party. 

This  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  call  that  has  brought 
together  this  laige  assemblage. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Whig  party  is  the  party  of  Union,  and 
that  alone  can  preserve  it — that  the  Democratic  party  is  the  party 
of  Union,  and  that  only  can  uphold  it,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
country.  Then  the  Union  will  be  safe  whichever  party  may 
predominate  in  the  nation,  and  surely  if  both  the  great  parties 
have  the  same  aim  and  end  in  view  in  preserving  the  Union, 
they  will  have  more  strength  when  both  unite  together  in  that 
sacred  purpose,  and  they  will  present  an  impregnable  barrier  in 
every  section  and  in  every  State,  against  the  encroachments  of 
those  who  may  seek  to  undermine  the  Constitution  or  divide  the 
Union  into  sectional,  conflicting,  geographical  parties.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  democratic  sectional  party,  or  a  whig  sec- 
tional party,  or  an  exclusively  sectional  Southern  or  sectional 
Northern  party  shbuld  predominate,  or  even  hold  the  balance 
of  power  'in  the  Union,  who  would  guarantee  its  endurance  for 
a  single  session  of  Congress. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  facts  unless  disposed  to  be  wilfully 
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blind.  During  the  longest  session  in  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  been  together  in  our  history,  this  very  question 
of  Unbn  and  disunion  has  engaged  their  whole  attention.  They 
have  at  last  brought  about  a  series  of  compromise  acts  as 
peace  measures,  which,  like  the  compromises  that  established 
the  Constitution  originally,  are  believed  to  be  the  only  means 
that  can  perpetuate  the  Union  ;  and  now  the  question  for  us  to- 
day is,  whether  we  will  in  good  faith  abide  by  and  carry  out 
tliese  p^ce  measures,  or  whether  we  shall  rush  into  renewed 
agitation  and  sink  the  whole  useful  legislation  of  the  country,  in 
a  sectional  conflict  which  all  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate, 
cannot  continue  much  longer,  and  we  remain,  as  we  now  are, 
one  people. 

The  single  fact  that  these  peace-  measures  of  compromise  are 
denounced  by  the  extremes  of  both  sections,  is  the  highest  evi- 
dence that  they  are  such  as  the  patriotism  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  calm  and  considerate  should  approve.  If  we  go  to  either 
extreme  and  that  prevails,  it  must  inevitably  shatter  the  Union. 
If  we  stand  on  the  middle  ground,  we  stand  on  a  platform  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  country,  and  strong  enough  to  uphold 
and  sustain  it,  without  a  single  fragment  being  broken  off. 

And  now  what  higher  or  holier  purpose  can  call  together  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  all  its  cities,  towns,  and  borders, 
than  to  renew  our  pledges  to  stand  by  the  Union,  and  tlie  laws, 
at  this  time  and  in  these  days,  when  we  find  in  one  section  of 
the  Union  its  value  not  only  calculated,  but  pronounced  worth- 
less, and  in  another  section  resort  is  had  to  a  new  form  of  moral 
treason,  which  assumes,  by  the  mysterious  power  of  an  unknown 
"higher  law^^  to  trample  down  all  law  ? 

If  ever  the  legacy  of  Washington  to  his  countrymen  had 
meaning  and  purpose,  it  now  comes  home  to  us  in  his  solemn 
warning  to  "  indignantly  frown  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  one  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or 
to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  hind  together  the  various 
partsJ^ 

Who  that  lo*  es  his  country  can  conceal  from  his  judgment  the 
conviction  that  there  has  come  upon  us,  not  only  the  dawning 
of  this  attempt,  but  its  progress  almost  to  the  meridian,  and  if  it 
is  suffered  to  reach  the  point  of  its  political  culmination  before 
its  decline,  that  decline  can  only  happen  with  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  American  republic. 

It  was  to  give  strength  to  these  States  and  to  make  us  one 
people,  that  Washington  left  his  retirement  in  1787,  when  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  Convention  to  form 
the  Constitution,  and  in  his  own  language  on  that  occasion,  he 
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"  reluctantly  consented  to  serve,  in  order  to  assist  in  averting  the 
consequences  of  that  contemptible  figure  which  the  American 
communities  were  about  to  make  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  with 
their  separate,  independent,  jealous  State  sovereignties." 

The  question  comes  home  to  us  to-day,  whether  by  acquies- 
cence in  measures  that  the  best  wisdom  of  Congress  has  devised 
to  quiet  and  settle  the  Union,  we  shall  lend  our  aid  to  avert  the 
like  catastrophy,  which  must  happen  now,  if  the  Constitution  of 
our  fathers,  framed  by  the  best  men  the  country  ever  saw,  is  lost 
to  us,  to  freedom,  and  to  the  world,  by  the  sectional  divisions 
that  have  already  strained  it  to  its  utmost  tension. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  we  are  here  to-day 
deliberating  upon  an  issue  which  threatens  the  Union  and  endan- 
gers the  supremacy  of  its  laws,  that  had  no  place  in  the  deliber- 
ations or  the  apprehensions  of  the  wise  men  who  formed  and 
adopted  the  Constitution. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  for  the 
delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor,  was  scarcely  discussed  in  the 
Convention,  and  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  every 
State,  and  every  delegate  from  every  State  without  a  dissenting 
vote  from  the  North.  In  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1788, 
upon  whose  action  then  depended  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  not  a  word  was  uttered 
by  the  most  jealous  opponents  of  the  Constitution  against  that 
provision.  The  whole  and  only  discussion  touching  slavery 
turned  upon  the  provision  permitting  the  importation  of  slaves 
for  twenty  years,  (a  measure  much  more  repugnant  than  that  we 
are  called  on  to  permit  to  be  enforced,)  and  the  enumeration  of 
slaves  in  the  representation. 

And  yet,  when  all  was  considered,  it  met  the  approbation  of 
the  wisest  men  that  ever  lived  among  us.  Judge  Dana  said — 
"  From  a  survey  of  every  part  of  the  Constitution,  I  think  it  the 
best  that  the  wisdom  of  men  could  devise ;"  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Backus,  an  apostle  of  that  day  and  generation,  declared  that 
"  such  a  door  is  now  opened  for  the  establishment  of  righteous 
government,  and  for  securing  equal  liberty,  as  was  never  before 
offered  to  any  people  upon  earth." 

If  the  enlightened  and  righteous  conscience  of  such  a  man, 
revered  among  a  large  denomination  of  Christians  (the  Baptists) 
as  a  Father  in  the  faith,  saw  no  cause  of  offence  in  the  compact 
then  formed  between  the  North  and  the  South,  can  we  expect  to  . 
find  a  purer  guide  in  those  consciences  of  our  time  which  affect 
to  see  nothing  but  immorality  and  crime  in  the  compromises  our 
fathers  entered  into  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  and 
secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  to  us  and  our  posterity  ? 
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It  is  instructive  too,  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  only  common 
principle,  the  only  Union  platform  upon  which  our  fathers  could 
meet  and  make  that  Constitution,  was  the  identical  ground  upon 
which  the  friends  of  the  Union,  of  all  parties,  now  agree  to  stand, 
viz :  nonintervention  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  each  State, 
and  a  full  recognition  of  the  only  safe  republican  doctrine  of  free 
government,  viz :  the  right  of  every  State  to  estabhsh  its  own 
form  of  government,  provided  it  be  republican,  and  to  regulate  its 
own  modes  of  kibor,  and  all  its  internal  concerns. 

As  a  single  instance  permit  me  to  quote  the  language  of  Major 
General  Heath  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  one  who  had 
fought  bravely  for  the  liberties  he  knew  so  well  how  to  preserve. 
Upon  this  very  question  of  slavery  he  said — "  If  we  ratify  the 
Constitution  shall  we  do  anything  by  our  acts  to  keep  the  blacks 
in  slavery,  or  shall  we  become  the  partakers  of  other  men's 
sins  ?  I  think  neither  of  them.  Each  State  is  sovereign  and 
independent  to  a  certain  degree,  and  they  have  a  right  and  will 
regulate  their  own  internal  affairs  as  to  themselves  appear 
proper ;  and  shall  we  refuse  to  eat  or  drink,  or  be  united  with 
those  who  do  not  think  or  act  just  as  we  do  ?     Surely  not." 

Now,  if  one  extreme  at  the  South  claim  more  than  is  in  the 
Constitution  for  their  peculiar  institution  of  slavery,  and  if  ano- 
ther extreme  at  the  North  deny  and  resist  what  is  plainly  in  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  sustain  their  peculiar  institution  of  Abo- 
litionism, where  shall  the  friends  of  Union  take  their  stand  but 
on  the  middle  ground,  the  broad  platform  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  in  their  domestic  relations  and  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
the  pledges  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  to  enforce 
them? 

Allow  me  to  remark  on  one  point,  for  it  is  only  one  that  I 
intend  to  touch  upon  in  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Law, 
which  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  avowed  in  this  hall, 
is  to  be  treated  like  the  Stamp  Act  and  never  to  be  enforced 
in  Massachusetts. 

If  that  means  anything,  it  means  just  what  our  fathers  meant 
when  they  resisted  the  Stamp  act  and  threw  the  tea  overboard — 
Revolution.  It  is  revolution  or  it  is  treason.  It  is  rightful  revo- 
lution if  in  the  exercise  of  the  reaerved  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  puts  down  one  government,  and  by  organic  laws  frames 
another.  That  is  the  only  American  theory  of  the  higher  law 
that  is  not  rebellion,  but  a  sacred  right  of  the  people.  But  if  it 
only  resists  law,  and  obstructs  its  officers,  while  it  seeks  no  new 
organic  form  of  government  through  the  collected  will  of  the 
people,  it  is  treason,  rebellion,  mobism,  and  anarchcy,  and  he 
who  risks  it  must  risk  hanging  for  it. 
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It  is  the  higher  law  of  Daniel  Shays  in  the  rebellion  of  1786, 
who,  with  thirteen  writs  on  his  back  for  debt,  assembled  an 
armed  mob  to  stop  the  courts,  and  sent  his  message  to  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  then  about  to  hold  their  session  in  Spring- 
field, ordering  them  not  to  ojpen  their  court,  nor  to  indite  the 
rebels.  The  judges  of  that  day  answered,  as  I  am  sure  the  judges 
of  this  day,  and  the  commissioners  too,  if  need  be,  (I  can  spe^k 
for  one  of  them)  would  answer  a  like  message  from  the  modern 
higher  law  party,  "  that  they  would  faithfully  execute  the  laws 
of  the  country  agreeably  to  their  oaths.^' 

But  the  point  to  which  I  would  refer  in  the  Fugitive  Bill,  and 
the  one  most  insisted  on  as  repugnant  to  New  En^and  feeling 
is,  that  it  calls  upon  the  citizens  to  aid  the  slave  taker  in  capturing 
the  fugitive.  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  No  man  is  called  upon 
or  can  be  called  upon  unless  there  is  resistence  to  the  execution 
of  a  process  law.  If  no  citizen  resist  the  laws,  no  other  citizen 
except  the  officer  with  his  warrant,  will  be  called  upon  to  lift  a 
finger.  Now,  suppose  the  officer  is  resisted,  the  prisoner  rescued, 
the  court  invaded,  the  witnesses  assaulted,  the  magistrate  driven 
from  his  seat,  and  you  are  called  on  to  sustain  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  or  the  despotism  of  the  mob  !  Which  side  will  you  take  ? 
law  or  anarchy,  the  magistracy  or  the  mobocracy  ?  That  is  the 
practical  question,  and  that  you  must  answer. 

Repugnance  to  the  execution  of  a  law,  legal  defence  by  all 
l^al  and  constitutional  means  in  trials  under  the  law,  is  one 
thing.  That  you  may  have  and  do  and  be  good  citizens.  But 
resistence  to  the  law  and  its  officers,  is  quite  another  thing. 
That  you  cannot  indulge  in  and  be  safe  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity if  allowed  to  go  at  large.  Again,  if  just  persons  enough 
to  resist  law  are  encouraged  and  protected  in  that  resistence  even 
by  a  few,  and  the  rest  of  the  community  fold  their  hands  and  let 
the  laws  be  overthrown  by  force,  that  is  anarchy ;  and  by  the  same 
rule  you  may  be  turned  out  of  your  own  houses  and  lands  by 
houseless  and  landless  men  appealing  to  their  higher  law  of  in- 
heritance from  Adam !  Remember  the  old  proverb,  for  all  law- 
less means  to  put  down  law  are  like  chickens  that  always  come 
home  to  those  who  rear  them,  to  roost. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  incidentally  alluded  to  the  Shay's  rebel- 
lion, so  memorable  in  our  history  as  a  test  of  Constitutional  law, 
and  whether  it  should  be  construed  by  the  mob  or  the  legal  tri- 
bunals. Massachusetts  went  through  that  crisis  in  1786,  just  m 
years  after  the  adoption  of  her  State  Constitution.  We  all  know 
the  result  and  how  nobly  the  Constitution  of  the  State  was  sus- 
tained then,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  be  now^ 
here  in  our  midst. 
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There  is  an  incident  in  that  history  most  honorable  to  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  and  a  glorious  precedent  for  what  we  are  doing 
here  this  day,  with  an  energy  and  unanimity  worthy  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  men  of  those  troublous  times.  At  that  crises  in 
the  affairs  of  the  new  Commonwealth,  when  at  least  a  third  part 
of  the  citizens  either  aided  or  would  not  prevent  the  resistance 
made  to  the  sittings  of  the  courts,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  loyal 
to  the  Constitution,  assembled  together  in  aid  of  the  laws.  They 
addressed  the  Governor,  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner 
declared  their  determination  to  co-operate  in  support  of  Consti- 
tutional Government.  They  also  sent  a  circular  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  town  in  the  State,  and  held  up  the  sacred  pledges 
of  life  and  fortune  made  to  support  a  Constitution  which  was  as 
estimable  as  the  blood  that  had  purchased  it. 

Most  of  the  replies  from  the  towns  conveyed  a  union  of  senti- 
ment and  a  tender  of  aid  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  from 
that  hour  the  rebellion  fell  off. 

Two  years  after  this,  Massachusetts  adopted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  well  did  that  lesson  of  stern  experience 
teach  her  its  inestimable  value. 

And  now,  sixty-two  years  from  that  eventful  day,  we,  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  and  vicinity  are  called  upon  to  uphold  and  per- 
petuate what  our  fathers  so  dearly  purchased  and  so  wisely 
framed. 

It  well  becomes  us  then,  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth so  to  act  and  so  to  guide  public  opinion  as  to  give  to 
our  sister  States  the  renewed  pledge  that  Massachusetts  is  in 
the  Union  and  will  abide  in  tlie  Union — ^that  her  patriotism 
is  not  selfish  nor  her  philanthropy  fanatical,  but  that  she  will  put 
down  nullification  of  unpopular  laws  in  her  own  borders  with  as 
firm  and  faithful  purpose  as  rallied  her  citizens  in  this  hall  in 
December,  1832,  to  sustain  the  proclamation  of  Andrew  Jackson 
in  putting  down  nullification  of  a  law  even  more  unpopular  in 
South  Carolina. 

And  from  Faneuil  Hall  shall  go  forth  this  day  a  voice  that  will 
carry  to  all  our  fellow  citizens  of  this  State  and  of  these  United 
States,  an  earnest  appeal  to  them  by  all  they  value  in  this  blessed 
Union — by  all  th^y  hope  to  preserve  as  a  law-abiding  people  ;  by 
all  they  dread  of  anarchy  and  lawless  depredation,  and  by  all 
they  would  leave  of  good  to  their  children,  to  come  up  in  the 
strength  of  the  mighty  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws. 
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SPEECH  OF  S.  D.  BRADFORD,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens — ^I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
note  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  this  Meeting,  which 
I  received  yesterday,  inviting  me  "  to  meet  them  punctually  at 
4  o'clock  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  to  make  a  short  address."  I  have 
interpreted  this  to  mean  that  if  it  would  not  exceed  fifteen  min- 
utes you  would  listen  to  me  ;  and  I  will  endeavour  not  to  exceed 
the  time  mentioned. 

In  rising  to  address  you  upon  this  important  occasion,  I  feel 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  I  have  assumed,  and 
must  throw  myself  entirely  upon  your  candor  and  kindness. 
After  the  profound,  spirited  and  eloquent  addresses  to  which  you 
listened  from  the  learned  and  talented  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  it  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  enter  upon  a 
Constitutional  argument,  or  to  attempt  more  than  a  glance  at  the 
interesting  subjects  which  have  been  discussed.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  belong  to  the  great  Democratic  party,  but  I  have  not 
come  here  to-day  as  a  Democrat  or  a  Whig,  or  as  belonging  to 
any  party  or  organization  whatever,  but  as  an  American  citizen, 
to  take  part  and  act  in  concert  with  good  and  true  men  of  any 
and  every  party  to  sustain  the  Union,  the  Constitution  and 
the  Laws.  I  rejoice  to  see  before  me  such  a  large  number  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  who,  having  left  their  usual  engagements  and 
pursuits,  have  come  forward  and  filled  this  vast  hall  to  overflowing. 
It  cannot  be  any  ordinary  occasion  which  has  produced  such  a 
gathering  as  this.  It  reminds  one  of  days  gone  by,  when  our 
country  being  engaged  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  ships  of  the  enemy  almost  within  our  harbor,  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  come  up  here  to  take  counsel  together  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Republic.  The  country,  thank 
God,  is  not  attacked  by  any  foreign  foe.  We  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  so  far  as  our  foreign  relations  are  concerned ; 
but  unhappily  we  have  an  enemy  within,  and  in  our  very 
midst,  that  has  destroyed  the  peace  and  happiness  of  more 
nations  than  foreign  war,  pestilence,  and  famine ;  and  that  is  the 
spirit  of  disunion  and  insubordination  to  the  laws. 

The  country  is  prosperous  beyond  all  former  precedent,  labor 
is  well  paid,  the  people  are  employed,  our  commerce  is  upon 
every  sea,  we  have  passed  the  Rocky  mountains  and  acquired  a 
vast  empire  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  All  Europe  is  looking 
upon  our  progress  and  growth,  our  institutions  and  laws  with 
admiration  and  envy ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  persons 
amongst  us,  and  I  regret  to  add,  American  citizens  too,  who  seem 
to  place  no  value  upon  all  these  blessings,  and  who  arc  doing  all 
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they  can  to  destroy  our  glorious  Union,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  all  these  privileges. 

They  would  enter  the  temple  of  Liberty  raised  by  the  hands 
of  our  forefathers  after  so  many  years  of  labor  and  sacrifice,  throw 
down  the  pillars  which  support  it,  and  scatter  the  broken  frag- 
ments to  the  winds. 

And  why,  permit  me  to  ask,  must  the  Constitution,  the  charter 
of  our  liberties,  the  work  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, and  of  the  othejr  illustrious  statesmen  and  sages  who 
formed  it,  be  destroyed  ?  The  answer  is,  because  according  to 
ttiem  it  contains  an  article  opposed  to  what  is  called  in  the  cant 
of  the  day  "  the  higher  law,"  which  forbids,  they  allege,  the 
restoration  to  his  master  and  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave.  We 
have  been  living  under  this  article  of  the  Constitution  and  under 
the  law  of  1793  made  to  enforce  it  and  signed  by  Washington, 
fifty-seven  years,  and  until  very  recently  have  heard  of  no  com- 
plaint against  it ;  but  now  all  at  once  the  cry  is  raised  by  some 
persons  that  it  is  unconstitutional  and  must  be  resisted  even  unto 
blood,  and  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Where,  let  me  in- 
quire, have  these  fanatics  with  such  tender  consciences  been 
living  during  all  this  long  period?  Have  they,  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle  been  asleep  in  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  not  twenty,  but 
fifty-seven  years,  and  they  have  just  awoke  on  the  eve  of  the 
recent  elections  ?  I  have  remarked  on  former  occasions  that  the 
qualms  of  their  consciences  have  been  periodical,  as  Kean  the 
actor  once  said,  the  taste  for  Shakspeare  was  in  Boston  ;  and  they 
were  always  most  distressing  a  short  time  previous  to  the  second 
Monday  in  November. 

But  have  they  read  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  the  last  session, 
and  compared  it  with  that  of  1793  ?  If  they  will  do  so,  they 
will  find  it  rather  a  recognition  of  an  old  law  with  the  addition 
of  certain  needful  amendments  than  a  new  one.  It  was  not 
passed  hastily,  as  some  have  asserted,  but  was  discussed  in  the 
senate  during  four  long  summer  days  from  the  1 9th  to  the  23d 
August,  section  by  section,  and  received  the  sanction  of  some  of 
the  greatest  and  best  men  in  the  nation.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  many  times  called  for,  and  the  latter  seldom  exceeded 
eleven,  whilst  the  former  were  double  or  treble  that  number. 
The  opposition  to  it  in  the  senate,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  by  a 
report  of  the  speeches,  (I  do  not  say  it  invidiously)  was  feeble 
and  inefficient.  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  that  the  gentlemen,  who  spoke  against  it,  were  acting  under  a 
restraint^  perhaps  imposed  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  to 
which  they  belonged. 

"  But  no  individual  in  the  senate/^  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
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Clay,  "  was  hardy  enough  to  maintain   that  a  Fugitive   Slave 
ought  not  to  be  returned  to  his  owner  and  lawful  master." 

Should  any  one  be  of  the  opinion  that  parts  of  the  Fugitive  Bill 
of  1850  are  more  stringent  than  that  of  1793,  he  should  remember 
its  enactment  would  not  have  been  called  for,  had  the  old  law 
been  enforced  in  accordance  with  its  true  spirit,  and  as  Washing- 
ton, who  signed  it,  intended  it  should  be.  Do  you,  can  you  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  it  would  have  been  sustained  by  Mr. 
Clay,  General  Cass,  Mr.  Foote,  and  by  the  other  distinguished 
statesmen  in  the  senate  who  advocated  it,  had  they  believed  it 
unconstitutionil  or  unjust  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  law  of 
1793  has  been  pronounced  constitutional  by  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  and  by  many  other  profound  jurists  who 
might  ba  named ;  and  as  respects  the  Bill  of  1850,  Mr.  Webster, 
who  long  since  was  proclaimed  the  "  Defender  of  the  Constitution," 
and  has  now  acquired,  and  justly  too,  the  honorable  title  of 
"  Champion  of  the  Union,"  has  not  only  declared  it  to  be  consti- 
tutional, but  has  also  said  "  that  no  one  whose  opinion  was  worth 
regarding,  has  pronounced  it  otherwise."  The  same  opinion  has 
been  given  by  the  distinguished  counsellor  Mr.  Curtis,  ta  whom 
we  have  all  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to-day,  and  who,  every 
citizen  of  Boston  knows,  holds  the  very  first  place  in  his  profes- 
sion here.  He  must  be  a  bold  man,  who  would  venture  to 
oppose  his  individual  opinion  to  such  authority  as  this.  But  then 
the  objection  is  made  that  if  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  be  constitu- 
tional, it  is  after  all  opposed  to  what  is  called  the  "  higher  law." 
This  phrase  "  higher  law,"  perverted  as  it  has  been  by  fanatics, 
is  fast  becoming  a  byword.  Its  real  meaning  is  nullification,  re- 
pudiation, or  abolitionism ;  and  we  all  know  what  these  words 
mean.     But  may  not  a  law  be  too  high  ? 

I  remember  to  have  seen  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  Florence, 
in  Italy,  an  elevated  column  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  justice 
with  the  scales ;  and  I  also  remember  that  a  citizen  of  Florence 
passing  by  it,  and  seeing  a  foreigner  gazing  at  it,  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  him  that  "  Justice  was  so  high  in  Florence  that  no 
one  could  reach  i^."  The  same  charge,  I  strongly  suspect,  may 
be  made  against  '^  the  higher  law  of  the  Nullifiers  and  AboUtion- 
ists.  It  is  above  justice,  for  it  refuses  to  return  the  property  of 
our  brethren  of  the  South  when  found  within  our  precincts. 
Well !  what  then,  fellow-citizens,  is  to  be  done  in  this  crisis  of 
our  public  affairs  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  the  South  will 
continue  to  remain  in  the  Union  unless  the  Fugitive  Bill  be  car- 
ried into  effect  according  to  its  true  spirit  ?  Can  we  expect  it ; 
or  should  we  respect  our  brethren  in  the  South,  were  they  to  re- 
main indifferent  spectators  of  the  violation  of  the  law  ?    It  must 
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then,  be  carried  into  effect ;  "  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if 
we  must;"  or  the  Union  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  nation  will  be 
plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  probably  of  civil 
war.  Can  it  be  that  we  have  those  amongst  us,  and  American 
citizens  too,  who  would  raise  their  paracidal  hands  against  the 
blessed  Union,  the  work  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  foundation  of 
that  noble  structure  erected  upon  it  the  United  States  of  America  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  it,  or  at  any  rate  that  they  can  be  found 
in  Massachusetts,  the  State  which  struck  the  first  blow  for  liberty 
and  independence  in  1775.  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  and  the  spirit 
of  disunion  and  fanaticism  cannot  be  extinguished  in  any  other 
way,  we  all  remember  what  was  done  in  1833  by  that  hero, 
patriot,  and  statesman,-  President  Jackson,  during  a  crisis  in  some 
respects  resembling  the  present,  and  how  nobly  the  country  sup- 
ported him,  both  Whigs  and  Democrats.  The  proclamation  he 
issued  will  never  be  forgotten  by  Americans,  and  will  ever  hold  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest,  place  in  the  archives  of  the  nation.  But 
he  was  prepared,  and  determined  too,  to  execute  the  laws  by  the 
other  means,  had  that  appeal  proved  insufficient.  Let  the  mem- 
orable words  which  he  used  then,  "  the  Union,  it  must  be  pre-'' 
served,^^  be  our  watchword  now ;  and  let  us  frown  indignantly 
upon  every  one  (whatever  may  be  the  party  name  under  which 
he  may  range  himself,)  who  would  lay  his  sacriligious  hands 
upon  the  ark  of  our  safety,  the  Union  of  the  States.  Let  us  no 
longer  inquire  so  much  of  candidates  for  office,  are  you  Whigs 
or  Democrats ;  are  you  for  protection  or  free  trade ;  for  a  large 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  internal  improvements,  or  a 
small  one ;  but  rather  let  us  put  these  questions  to  them,  are  you 
for  obeying  the  laws  of  your  country,  or  for  breaking  them ;  are 
you  in  favor  of  jeopardizing  the  Union  by  a  further  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question ;  or  will  you  do  all  you  can  to  give  peace 
and  quiet  to  the  distracted  country,  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in 
need.  Let  us  support  them  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
answer  they  may  give. 

In  this  way  only  may  we  still  preserve  our  glorious  and  once 
happy  Union,  and  hand  it  down  with  all  its  blessings  to  succeed- 
ing generations. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  RUFUS  CHOATE. 

I  feel  it,  fellow  citizens,  to  be  quite  needl^gs,  for  any  purpose 
of  affecting  your  votes  now,  or  your  judgment  and  acts  for  the 
future,  that  I  should  add  a  word  to  the  resolutions  before  you, . 
and  to  the  very  able  addresses  by  which  they  have  been  explain- 
ed and  enforced.  All  that  I  would  have  said  has  been  better 
said.     In  all  that  I  would  have  suggested,  this  great  assembly,  so 
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true  and  ample  a  representation  of  the  sobriety,  and  principle, 
and  business,  and  patriotism  of  this  city  and  its  vicinity, — if  I 
may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  you  have  responded  to  the 
sentiments  of  preceding  speakers, — has  far  outrun  me.  In  all 
that  I  had  felt  and  reflected  on  the  supreme  importance  of  this 
deliberation,  on  the  reality  and  urgency  of  the  peril,  on  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  which  exists,  that  an  effort  be  made,  and 
made  at  once,  combining  the  best  counsels,  and  the  wisest  and 
most  decisive  action  of  the  community — an  effort  to  turn 
away  men's  thoughts  from  those  things  which  concern  this 
part  or  that  part,  to  those  which  concern  the  whole  of  our 
America — ^to  turn  away  men's  solicitude  about  the  small  politics 
that  shall  give  a  state  administration  this  year  to  one  set,  and  the 
next  year  to  another  set,  and  fix  it  on  the  grander  politics  by 
which  a  nation  is  to  be  held  together — ^to  turn  away  men's  hearts 
from  loving  one  brother  of  the  national  household,  and  hating 
and  reviling  another,  to  that  larger,  juster  and  wiser  affection 
which  folds  the  whole  household  to  its  bosom — ^to  turn  away 
men's  conscience  and  sense  of  moral  obligation  from  the  morbid 
and  mad  pursuit  of  a  single  duty,  and  indulgence  of  a  single  sen- 
timent, to  the  practical  ethics  in  which  all  duties  are  recognised,  by 
which  all  duties  are  reconpiled,  and  adjusted,  and  subordinated, 
according  to  their  rank/^  which  the  sacredness  of  compacts  is 
holden  to  be  as  real  as  the  virtue  of  compassion,  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  law  declared  as  absolute  as  the  luxury  of  a  tear  is  felt 
to  be  sweetT^to  turn  away  men's  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  lights 
of  a  philcmthrophy — ^they  call  it  philanthropy — some  of  whose 
ends  be  may  specious,  but  whose  means  are  bad  faith,  abusive 
speech,  ferocity  of  temper,  and  resistance  to  law ;  and  whose 
fruit,  if  it  ripens  to  fruit,  will  be  woes  unnumbered  to  bond 
and  free, — to  turn  all  eyes  from  the  glitter  of  such  light  to  the 
steady  and  unalterable  glory  of  that  wisdom,  that  justice,  and 
that  best  philanthrophy  under  which  the  states  of  America  have 
been  enabled  and  may  still  be  enabled  to  live  together  in  peace, 
and  grow  together  into  the  nature  of  one  people, — in  all  that  I 
had  felt  and  reflected  on  these  things,  you  have  outrun  my 
warmest  feelings  and  my  best  thoughts.  What  remains,  then, 
but  that  I  congratulate  you  on  at  least  this  auspicious  indication, 
and  take  my  leave  ? .  One  or  two  suggestions,  however,  you  will 
pardon  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  times. 

I  concur  then,  first,  fellow-citizens,  with  one  of  the  resolutions, 
in  expressing  my  sincerest  conviction  that  the  Union  is  in  ex- 
treme peril  this  day.  Some  good  and  wise  men,  I  know,  do  not 
see  this ;  and  some  not  quite  so  good  or  wise,  deny  that  they  see 
it.    I  know  very  well  tt^t  to  sound  a  false  alarm  is  a  shallow  and 
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contemptible  thing.  But,  I  know,  also,  that  too  much  precaution 
is  safer  than  too  little,  and  I  believe  that  less  than  the  utmost  is 
too  little  now.  Better,  it  is  said,  to  be  ridiculed  for  too  much 
care,  than  to  bo  ruined  by  too  confident  a  security.  I  have  then 
a  profound  conviction,  that  the  Union  is  yet  in  danger.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  passed  through  one  peril  within  the  last  few 
months — such  a  peril,  that  the  future  historian  of  America  will 
pause  with  astonishment  and  terror  when  he  comes  to  record  it. 
The  sobriety  of  the  historic  style  will  rise  to  eloquence — to  pious 
ejaculation — to  thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God — as  he  sketches 
that  scene  and  the  virtues  that  triumphed  in  it  "  Honor  and 
praise,"  will  he  exclaim  "  to  the  eminent  men  of  all  parties" — 
to  Clay,  to  Cass,  to  Foote,  to  Dickinson,  to  Webster — ^who  rose 
that  day  to  the  measure  of  a  true  greatness — ^who  remembered 
that  they  had  a  country  to  preserve  as  well  as  a  local  constituen- 
cy to  gratify — ^who  laid  all  the  wealth,  and  all  the  hopes  of  illus- 
trious lives  on  the  altar  of  a  hazardous  patriotism — ^who  reck- 
oned all  the  sweets  of  a  present  popularity  for  nothing  in  com- 
parison of  that  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory  which  follows  him 
who  seeks  to  compose  an  agitated  and  save  a  sinking  land." 

That  night  is  passed,  and  that  peril ;  and  yet  it  is  still  night, 
and  there  is  peril  still.  And  what  do  I  mean  by  this  ?  I  believe, 
and  rejoice  to  believe,  that  the  general  judgment  of  the  people  is 
yet  sound  on  this  transcendant  subject.  But  I  will  tell  you  where  I 
think  the  danger  lies.  It  is,  that  while  the  people  sleep,  politicians 
and  philanthopists  of  the  legislative  hall — the  stump,  and  the 
press — will  talk  and  write  us  out  of  our  Unioa.  Yes — ^while  you 
sleep,  while  the  merchant  is  loading  his  ships,  and  the  farmer  is 
gathering  his  harvests,  and  the  music  of  the  hammer  and  shuttle 
lyake  around,  and  we  are  all  steeped  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
vast  and  various  good  which  a  common  government  places  within 
our  reach — there  are  influences  that  never  sleep,  and  which  are 
creating  and  diflusing  a  public  opinion,  in  whose  hot  and  poi- 
soned breath  before  we  yet  perceive  our  evil  plight,  this  Union 
may  melt  as  frost  work  in  the  sun.  Do  we  sufficiently  appreci- 
ate how  omnipotent  is  opinion  in  the  matter  of  all  government  ? 
Do  we  consider  especiaily  in  how  true  a  sense  it  is  the  creator, 
must  be  the  upholder,  and  may  be  the  destroyer  of  our  United 
Government?  Do  we  often  enough  advert  to  the  distinction,  that 
while  our  State  Governments  must  exist  almost  of  necessity  and 
with  no  effort  from  within  or  without,  the  Union  of  the  States 
is  a  totally  different  creation — more  delicate,  more  artificial,  more 
recent,  far  more  truly  a  mere  production  of  the  reason  and  the 
will — standing  in  far  more  need  of  an  ever-surrounding  care,  to 
preserve  and  repair  it,  and  urge  it  along  its  highway  ?     Do  we 
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reflect  that  while  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  for  example,  are 
in  all  senses  one — not  E  Pluribtis  Unum — but  one  single  and 
oncompounded  substance,  so  to  speak — and  while  every  influence 
that  can  possibly  help  to  hold  a  social  existence  together — ^identity 
of  interest — closeness  of  kindred— contiguity  of  place — old 
habit — ^the  ten  thousand  opportunities  of  daily  intercourse— every 
thing — ^is  operating  to  hold  such  a  State  together,  so4hat  it  must 
exist  whether  we  will  or  not,  and  cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die— 
the  people  of  America  compose  a  totally  difierent  community — a 
community  miscellaneous  and  widely  scattered — ^that  they  are 
many  States,  not  one  State,  or  if  one,  made  up  of  many  which  still 
co-exist — ^that  numerous  influences  of  vast  energy,  influences  of 
situation,  of  political  creeds,  of  employments,  of  supposed  or 
real  diversities  of  material  interest,  tend  evermore  to  draw  them 
asunder — and  that  is  not,  as  in  a  single  State,  that  instinct,  cus- 
tom, a  long  antiquity,  closeness  of  kindred,  immediate  contiguity, 
the  personal  intercourse  of  daily  life  and  the  like,  come  in  to 
make  and  consolidate  the  grand  incorporation  whether  we  will  or 
not — but  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by  carefully  cultivated  and 
acquired  habits  and  states  of  feeling,  by  an  enlightened  discern- 
ment of  great  interests,  embracing  a  continent  and  a  future 
age — by  a  voluntary  determination  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish, 
by  mutual  tolerance,  by  mutual  indulgence  of  one  another's 
peculiarities,  by  the  most  politic  and  careful  withdrawal  of  our 
attention  from  the  offensive  particulars  in  which  we  differ,  and 
by  the  most  assiduous  developement  and  appreciation,  and  con- 
templation of  those  things  wherein  we  are  alike — do  we  reflect 
as  we  ought,  that  it  is  only  thus — by  varieties  of  expedients,  by  a 
prolonged  and  voluntary  educational  process,  that  the  fine  and 
strong  spirit  of  nationality  may  be  made  to  penetrate  and  ani- 
mate the  scarcely  congruous  mass — and  the  full  tide  of  American 
feeUng  to  fill  the  mighty  heart  ? 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  States  in  our  system  may  be 
compared  to  the  primordial  particles  of  matter,  indivisible,  inde- 
structible, impenetrable,  whose  natural  condition  is  to  repel  each 
other,  or,  at  least,  to  exist,  in  their  own  independent  identity — 
while  the  Union  is  an  artificial  aggregation  of  such  particles — a 
sort  of  forced  state,  as  some  have  said  of  life — a  complex  struc- 
ture made  with  hands,  which  gravity,  attrition,  time,  rain,  dew, 
frost  not  less  than  tempest  and  earthquake,  co-operate  to  waste 
away,  and  which  the  anger  of  a  fool — or  the  laughter  of  a  fool — 
may  bring  down  in  an  hour — a  system  of  bodies  advancing  slowly 
through  a  restating  medium,  operating  at  all  times  to  retard,  and 
at  any  moment  liable  to  arrest  its  motion — a  beautiful,  yet  fragile 
creation,  which,  a  breath  can  unmake,  as  a  breath  has  made  it 
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And  now,  charged  with  the  trust  of  holding  together  such  a 
nation  as  this,  what  have  we  seen  ?  What  do  we  sec  to-day  ? 
Exactly  this.  It  has  been,  for  many  months,  years,  I  may  say, 
but,  assuredly  for  a  long  season,  the  peculiar  infelicity,  say,  rather 
terrible  misfortune  of  this  country,  that  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  fixed  without  the  respite  of  a  moment,  exclusively 
on  one  of  those  subjects — the  only  one — on  which  we  disagree 
precisely  according  to  geographical  lines.  And  not  so  only,  but 
this  subject  has  been  one — unlike  tariflf,  or  internal  improvements, 
or  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money,  on  which  the  dispute 
cannot  be  maintained,  for  an  hour,  without  heat  of  blood,  mutual 
loss  of  respect,  alienation  of  regard — menacing  to  end  in  hate, 
strong  and  cruel  as  the  grave. 

I  call  this  only  a  terrible  misfortune.  I  blame  here  and  now, 
no  man,  and  no  policy  for  it.  Circumstances  have  forced  it  upon 
us  all ;  and  down  to  the  hour  that  the  series  of  compromise 
measures  was  completed  and  presented  to  the  country,  or  cer- 
tainly to  Congress,  I  will  not  here  and  now  say,  that  it  was  the 
fault  of  one  man,  or  one  region  of  country,  or  one  party  more 
than  another. 

**  But  the  pity  of  it,  lago— the  pity  of  it/' 

How  appalling  have  been  its  effects;  and  how  deep  and 
damning  will  be  his  guilt,  who  rejects  the  opportunity  of  recon- 
cilement, and  continues  this  accursed  agitation,  without  neces- 
sity for  another  hour ! 

Why,  is  there  any  man,  so  bold  or  blind,  as  to  say  he  believes 
that  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  been  passing,  for  a  year, 
have  left  the  American  heart  where  they  found  it  ?  Does  any  * 
man  believe  that  those  affectionate  and  respectful  regards,  that 
attachment  and  that  trust,  those  <'  cords  of  love  and  bands  of  a 
man" — which  knit  this  people  together  as  one,  in  an  earlier  and 
better  time,  are  as  strong  to-day  as  they  were  a  year  ago  ?  Do 
you  believe  that  there  can  have  been  so  tremendous  an  appara- 
tus of  influences  at  work  so  long,  some  designed,  some  undesign- 
ed, but  all  at  work  in  one  way,  that  is,  to  make  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  national  family  hate  each  other,  and  yet  have  no 
effect  ?  Recall  what  we  have  seen  in  that  time,  and  weigh  it 
well !  Consider  how  many  hundreds  of  speeches  were  made  in 
Congress — all  to  show  how  extreme  and  intrepid  an  advocate  the 
speaker  could  be  of  the  extreme  Northern  sentiment,  or  the  ex- 
treme Southern  sentiment.  Consider  how  many  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  every  one  of  those  speeches  were  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  honorable  member's  constituents, — ^not  much  else- 
where— the  great  mass  of  whom  agreed  with  him  perfectly,  and 
5 
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was  only  made  the  more  angry  and  more  unreasonable  by  them. 
Consider  what  caballings  and  conspirings  were  going  forward 
during  that  session  in  committee  rooms  and  members'  chambers, 
and  think  of  their  private  correspondence  with  enterprising  wait- 
ers on  events.  Turn  to  the  American  newspaper  press,  secular 
and  religious— every  editor— or  how  vast  a  proportion !  trans- 
formed into  a  manufacturer  of  mere  local  opinion — ^local  opinion — 
local  opinion — working  away  at  his  battery — big  or  little — as  if 
it  were  the  most  beautiful  operation  in  the  world  to  persuade  one 
half  of  the  people  how  unreasonable  and  how  odious  were  the 
other  half.  Think  of  conventions  sitting  for  secession  and  dis- 
memberment, by  the  very  tomb  of  Jackson — the  <<  buried  maj- 
esty" not  rising  to  scatter  and  blast  them.  Call  to  mind  how 
many  elections  have  been  holden — stirring  the  wave  of  the  peo- 
ple to  its  profoundest  depths — all  turning  on  this  topic  Remem- 
ber how  few  of  all  who  help  to  give  direction  to  general  sentiment, 
how  few  in  either  House  of  Congress,  what  a  handful  only  of 
editors,  and  preachers  and  talkers,  have  ventured  anywhere  to 
breathe  a  word  above  a  whisper  to  hush  or  divert  the  pelting  of 
this  pitiless  storm, — and  then  consider  how  delicate  and  sensitive 
a  thing  is  public  opinion, — ^how  easy  it  is  to  mould,  and  color, 
and  kindle  it,  and  yet  that  when  moulded,  and  colored,  and  fired, 
not  all  the  bayonets  and  artillery  of  Borodino  can  maintain  the 
government  which  it  decrees  to  perish  ;  and  say  if  you  have  not 
been  encompassed,  and  are  not  now,  by  a  peril,  awful  indeed ! 
Say  if  you  belieVe  it  possible  that  a  whole  people  can  go  on — a 
reading  and  excitable  people — shearing  nothing,  reading  nothing, 
talking  of  nothing,  thinking  of  nothing,  sleeping  and  waking  on 
nothing,  for  a  year,  but  one  incessant  and  vehement  appeal  to 
the  strongest  of  their  passions, — to  the  pride,  anger  and  fear  of 
the  South,  tt>  the  philanthropy,  humanity  and  conscience  of  the 
North, — one-half  of  it  aimed  to  persuade  you  that  they  were  cruel, 
ambitious,  indolent,  and  licentious,  and  therefore  hateful;  and 
the  other  half  of  it  to  persuade  them  that  you  were  desperately 
and  hypocritically  fanatical  and  aggressive,  and  therefore  hateful 
— say,  if  an  excitable  people  can  go  through  all  this,  and  not  be 
the  worse  for  it !  I  tell  you  nay.  Such  a  year  has  sowed  the 
seed  of  a  harvest,  which,  if  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  will  grow  to 
armed  men,  hating  with  the  hate  of  the  Mothers  of  Thebes. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  our  hearts  were  changing.  Ties  the 
strongest,  influences  the  sweetest,  seem  falling  asunder  as  smok- 
ing flax.  I  took  up,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  religious  news- 
paper, published  in  this  city,  a  leading  Orthodox  paper,  I  may  de- 
scribe it,  to  avoid  misapprehension.  The  first  thing  which  met 
my  eye,  was  what  purported  to  be  an  extract  from  a  Southern 
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religiou8  newspaper,  denounoiiig  the  Boston  editor,  or  one  of  his 
contributors,  as  an  infidel — ^in  just  so  many  words— on  the  ground 
that  one  of  his  anti-slavery  arguments  implied  a  doctrine  incon- 
sistent with  a  certain  text  of  the  New  Testament  Surely,  I 
said  to  myself,  the  Christian  thus  denounced,  will  be  deeply 
wounded  by  such  misconstruction ;  and  as  he  lives  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  slavery,  as  it  really  does  not  seem  to  be  his  bu«- 
ness,  as  it  neither  picks  his  pocket  nor  breaks  his  1^,  and  he  may, 
therefore,  afford  to  be  cool,  while  his  Southern  brother  lives  in 
the  very  heart  of  it,  and  may,  naturally  enough,  be  a  little  more 
s^isitive  ;  be  will  try  to  soothe  him,  and  win  him,  if  he  can,  to 
recon«der  and  retract  so  grievous  an  objurgation.  No  such 
thing !  To  be  called  an  infidel,  says  he,  by  this  southern  Pres- 
byterian, I  count  a  real  honor !  He  thereupon  proceeds  to  de- 
nounce the  slaveholding  South  as  a  downright  Sodom — ^leaves  a 
pretty  violent  implication  that  his  Presbyterian  antagonist  is  not 
one  of  its  few  righteous,  whoever  else  is — and  without  more  ado 
sends  him  adrift.  Yes,  fellow-citizens,  more  than  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  is  rent  in  twain.  But  if  these  things  are  done 
in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  If  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  not  of  power  sufficient  to  enable  its  avowed  pro- 
fessors to  conduct  this  disputation  of  hatred  with  temper  and 
decorum — ^to  say  nothing  of  charity — ^what  may  we  expect  from 
the  hot  blood  of  men  who  own  not,  nor  comprehend  the  law  of 
love? 

I  have  spoken  what  I  think  of  the  danger  that  threatens  the 
Union.  I  have  done  so  more  at  length  than  I  could  have  wished, 
because  I  know  that  upon  the  depth  of  our  convictions  and  the 
sincerity  of  our  apprehensions  upon  this  subject,  the  views  we 
shall  take  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities,  must  all  depend. 

If  you  concur  with  me  that  there  is  danger,  you  will  concur  with 
me  in  the  second  place  that,  thoughtful  men  have  something  to 
do  to  avert  it;  and  what  |  is  that?  It  is,  not  in  my  judgment, 
fellow-citizens,  by  stereotyped  declamation  on  the  utilities  of  the 
Union  to  South  or  North  that  we  can  avert  the  danger.  It  is  not 
by  shutting  our  eyes  and  ears  to  it  that  we  can  avert  it.  It  is  not 
by  the  foolish  prattle  of  ^<  O !  those  people  off  there  need  the 
Union  more  than  we,  and  will  not  dare  to  quit."  It  is  not  by 
putting  arms  akimbo  here  or  there  and  swearing  that  we  will 
stand  no  more  bullying ;  and  if  any  body  has  a  mind  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  let  him  go  ahead.  Not  thus,  not  thus,  felt  and  acted 
that  generation  of  our  fathers,  who,  out  of  distracted  counsels, 
the  keen  jealousies  of  States,  and  a  decaying  Nationality,  by 
patience  and  temper  as  admirable  as  their  wisdom,  constructed 
Ihe  noble  and  proportioMd  libric  •£  our  Federal  system*  "  O ' 
nm  Mne  other  such  !^' 
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No,  fellow-citizens — ^there  is  something  more  and  other  for  us 
to  do.  And  what  is  that  ?  Among  other  things,  chiefly  this — ^to 
accept  that  whole  body  of  measures  of  compromise,  as  they  are 
called,  by  which  the  Grovemment  has  sought  to  compose  the 
country,  in  the  spirit  of  1787 — and  then,  that  henceforward  every 
man,  according  to  his  measure,  and  in  his  place,  in  his  party,  in 
his  social,  or  his  literary,  or  his  religious  circle,  in  whatever  may 
be  his  sphere  of  influence,  set  himself  to  suppress  the  further 
political  agitation  of  this  whole  subject. 

Of  these  measures  of  compromise,  I  may  say  in  general,  that 
they  give  the  whole  victory  to  neither  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  country,  and  are  therefore  the  fitter  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  adjustment.  I  think  that  under  their  operation  and 
by  the  concurrence  of  other  agencies  it  will  assuredly  come  to 
pass,  that  on  all  that  vast  accession  of  territory  beyond  and  above 
Texas,  no  slave  will  ever  breathe  the  air,  and  I  rejoice  at  that 
They  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  I  re- 
joice at  that.  They  restore  the  fugitive  to  the  master — and  while  I 
mourn  that  there  is  a  slave  who  needs  to  run,  or  a  master  who 
desires  to  pursue,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing this  assembly,  if  I  did  not  declare  that  I  have  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Congress  has  the  Constitutional  power  to 
pass  this  law  just  as  it  is,  and  had  no  doubt  before  I  listened  to  the 
clear  and  powerful  argument  of  Mr.  Curtis  to-night ;  that  it  was 
out  of  all  question  their  duty  to  pass  some  eflectua!  law  on  the 
subject,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man  who  recognizes  a 
single  obligation  of  citizenship,  to  assist,  in  his  spheres,  in  its 
ex^ution. 

/jiccepting,  then,  these  measures  of  Constitutional  compromise, 
in  the  spirit  of  Union,  let  us  set  ourselves  to  suppress  or  mitigate 
the  political  agitation  of  slavery  .>/ 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  submit  that  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  North  are  called  upon  by  every  consideration  of 
patriotism  and  duty  to  strike  this  whole  subject  from  their  respec- 
tive issues.  I  go  for  no  amalgamation  of  parties,  and  for  the 
forming  of  no  new  party.  But  I  admit  the  deepest  solicitude 
that  those  which  now  exist,  preserving  their  actual  organization 
and  general  principles  and  aims — if  so  it  must  be — should  to  this 
extent  coalesce.  Neither  can  act  in  this  behalf  efiectually  alone. 
Honorable  concert  is  indispensable,  and  they  owe  it  to  the  coun- 
try. Have  not  the  eminent  men  of  both  these  great  oi^nizations 
united  on  this  adjustment  ?  Are  they  not  both  primarily  nation- 
al parties  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  their  most  important  and  beautiful 
uses  that  they  extend  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
and   that   they  help  or   ought   to  help  to  hdd   the  extreme 
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North  to  the  extreme  South  by  a  tie  stronger  almost  than  that 
of  mere  patriotism,  by  that  surest  cement  of  friendship,  common 
opinions  on  the  great  concerns  of  the  Republic  ?  You  are  a  De- 
mocrat ;  and  have  you  not  for  thirty-two  years  in  fifty,  united 
with  the  universal  Democratic  party  in  the  choice  of  Southern 
Presidents  ?  Has  it  not  been  your  function  for  even  a  larger 
part  of  the  last  half  century  to  rally  with  the  South  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  General  Administration  ?  Has  it  not  ever  been  your 
boast,  your  merit  as  a  party,  that  you  are  in  an  intense,  and  even 
characteristic  degree,  national  and  unionist  in  your  spirit  and 
politics,  although  you  had  your  origin  in  the  assertion  of  State 
rights ;  that  you  have  contributed  in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  territory  and  the  establishment  of  our  martial 
fame ;  and  that  you  follow  the  flag  on  whatever  field  or  deck  it 
waves  ? — and  will  you  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  victory  in  a 
State,  or  for  any  other  cause,  insert  an  article  in  your  creed  and 
give  a  direction  to  your  tactics  which  shall  detach  you  from  such 
companionship  and  unfit  you  for  such  service  in  all  time  to  come  ? 

You  are  a  Whig — ^I  give  you  my  hand  on  that — and  is  not 
your  party  National  too  ?  Do  you  not  find  your  fastest  allies  at 
the  South  ?  Do  you  not  need  the  vote  of  Louisiana,  of  North 
Carolina,  of  Tennessee,  of  Kentucky,  to  defend  you  from  the 
redundant  capital,  matured  skill,  and  pauper  labor  of  Europe  ? 
Did  you  not  just  now,  with  a  wise  contempt  of  sectional  issues 
and  sectional  noises,  unite  to  call  that  brave,  firm  and  good  Old 
Man  from  his  plantation,  and  seat  him  with  all  the  honors  in  the 
place  of  Washington  ?  Circumstances  have  forced  both  of  these 
parties — the  Northern  and  the  Southern  divisions  of  both — to  sus- 
pend for  a  space,  the  legitimate  objects  of  their  institution.  For 
a  space,  laying  them  aside,  and  resolving  ourselves  into  our  in- 
dividual capacities,  we  have  thought  and  felt  on  nothing  but 
slavery.  Those  circumstances  exist  no  longer — and  shall  we  not 
instantly  revive  the  old  creeds — renew  the  old  ties,  and  by  manly 
and  honorable  concert,  resolve  to  spare  America  that  last  calam- 
ity, the  formation  of  parties  according  to  geographical  lines  ? 

I  maintain,  in  the  second  plaoe^  that  ihe  Conscience  of  this 
community  has  a  duty  to  do,  not  yet  adequately  performed  ;  and 
that  is,  on  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  not  merely  to  call  up  men 
to  the  obedience  of  law — but  on  the  same  grounds  to  discourage 
and  modify  the  further  agitation  of  this  topic  of  slavery,  in  thf 
spirit  in  which, thus  f or y  that  agitation  has  been  conducted./l 
mean  to  say,  that  our  moral  duties,  not  at  all  less  than  our  politi- 
cal interests,  demand  that  we  accept  this  compromise,  and  that 
we  promote  the  peace  it  is  designed  to  restore. 

Fellow-citisens,  was  there  ever  a  development  of  sheer  fanaticism 
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mora  uninstnieted,  or  more  dangerous  than  that  which  teadiee  that 
coQscieBce  pretcr9>es  the  conUnued  political^  or  other  exasperatii^ 
agitation  of  this  subject?  That  it  will  help,  in  the  least  degree 
to  ameliorate  the  ccmdition  of  cme  slave,  or  to  hasten  the  day  of 
his  emancipation,  I  do  not  believe,  and  no  man  can  be  certain 
that  he  knows.  But  the  philanthropist,  so  he  qualifies  himself, 
will  say  that  slavery  is  a  relation  of  wrong,  and  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  effort,  conscience  impels  him  to  keep  up  the  agita- 
tion till  the  wrong,  some  how,  is  ended.  Is  he,  I  answer,  quite 
sure  that  a  conscience  enlightened  to  a  comprehension  and  com- 
parison of  all  its  duties  impels  him  to  do  any  such  thing?  Is  he 
quite  sure  that  that  which  an  Enghsh  oi  French,  or  Grerroan  phil- 
anthropist might  in  conscience  counsel  or  do,  touching  this  mat- 
ter of  Southern  davery,  that  that  also  he,  the  American  philan- 
thropist, may,  in  conscience,  counsel  or  do  ?  Does  it  go  for  no- 
thing in  his  ethics,  that  he  stands,  that  the  whole  mon^ty  of  the 
North  stands,  in  a  totally  different  relation  to  the  community  of 
the  South  from  that  of  the  foreign  propagandist,  and  that  this 
relation  may  possiUy  somewhat — aye,  to  a  vast  extent,  modify  all 
our  duties?  Instead  of  hastily  inferring  that,  because  those 
States  are  Sister  States,  you  are  bound  to  meddle  and  es- 
tate, and  drive  pitch-pine  knots  into  their  flesh  and  set  them  on 
fire,  may  not  the  fact  that  they  are  Sister  States,  be  the  very  rea- 
son why,  though  others  may  do  so,  you  may  not  ?  In  whomso- 
ever else  these  eoterinises  of  an  offensive  and  a^ressive  moral- 
ity are  graceful,  or  safe,  or  right,  are  you  quite  sure  that  m  you 
they  are  either  graceful,  or  sale,  or  ri^t  ? 

I  have  heard  that  a  great  statesman,  living  in  the  North,  but 
living  and  thinking  for  the  country,  has  been  complained  of  tor 
saying  that  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  slavery  in  the  South,  than 
with  slavery  in  Cuba.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  sentiment 
went  far  enough  ?  Have  we  quite  as  much  to  do, — ^I  mean  can 
we  wisely  or  morally  assume  to  do— quite  as  much  with  Southern 
as  with  Cuban  slavery  ?  To  all  the  rest  of  the  worid  we  are 
united  only  by  the  tie  of  philanthropy,  or  universal  benevolence, 
and  our  duties  to  that  extent  flow  from  that  tie.  All  that  such 
philanthropy  prompts  us  to  print,  or  say,  or  do,  touching  slavery 
in  Cuba — ^we  may  print,  say,  or  do, — for  what  I  know  or  care, 
subject,  I  would  recommend  to  the  restraints  of  common  sense, 
and  taking  reasonable  thought  for  our  personal  security.  But  to 
America — to  our  America,  we  are  united  by  another  tie,  and 
may  not  a  principled  patriotism,  on  the  clearest  grounds  of  moral 
obligation,  limit  the  sphere  and  control  the  aspirations,  and  pre- 
scribe the  flights  of  philanthropy  itself? 

In  the  first  plaoe,  jemeneiber,  I  entreat  you,  that  on  considera- 
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tioiis  of  policy  and  wisdom — ^truest  policy,  profoundest  wisdom, 
for  the  greater  good  and  the  higher  glory  of  America — for  the 
good  of  the  master  and  slave,  now  and  for  all  generations — you 
have  entered  with  the  Southern  States  into  the  most  sacred,  and 
awful,  and  tender  of  all  the  relations,  the  relation  of  country ; 
and  therefore,  that  you  have,  expressly  and  by  implication,  laid 
yourselves  under  certain  restraints ;  you  have  pledged  yourselves 
to  a  certain  measure,  and  a  certain  spirit  of  forbearance ;  you 
have  shut  yourselves  out  from  certain  fields  and  highways  of  phil- 
anthropic enterprise — open  to  you  before,  open  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  now ; — but  from  which,  in  order  to  bestow  larger  and 
mightier  blessings  on  man^  in  another  uoaj/y  you  have  agreed  to 
retire. 

Yes,  we  have  entered  with  them  into  the  most  sacred,  salutary, 
and  permanent  of  the  relations  of  social  man.  We  have  united 
with  them  in  that  gr(eat  master  performance  of  human  beings, 
that  one  work  on  which  the  moralists  whom  I  love  concur  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Supreme  Governor  looks  down  with  peculiar  com- 
placency, the  building  of  a  Commonwealth.  Finding  themselves 
side  by  side  with  those  States  some  sixty  years  ago  in  this  new 
world,  thirteen  States  of  us  then  in  all !  thirty-one  to-day — 
touching  one  another  on  a  thousand  points— discerning  perfectly 
that  unless  the  doom  of  man  was  to  be  reversed  for  them,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  become  dearest  friends  or  bitterest  ene- 
mies— so  much  Thucydides  and  the  historians  of  the  beautiful  and 
miserable  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  age  had  taught  them — 
drawn  together,  also  felicitously,  by  a  common  speech  and  blood, 
and  the  memory  of  their  recent  labor  of  glory— our  fathers 
adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  in  alt 
her  forms,  demanded  that  we  should  enter  into  the  grand,  sacred, 
and  tender  relations  of  country.  All  things  demanded  it — the 
love  of  man,  the  hopes  of  liberty — all  things — <*  One  hope,  one 
lot,  one  life,  one  glory."  Hereby,  only,  can  America  bless  her- 
self, and  bless  the  world. 

Consider,  in  the  next  place,  that  to  secure  that  largest  good,  to 
create  and  preserve  a  country,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man  as  far  as  that  grand  and  vast  instrumentality  may 
be  made  to  contribute  to  happiness,  it  became  indispensable  to 
take  upon  themselves,  for  themselves,  and  for  all  the  genemtions 
who  should  follow,  certain  engagements  with  those  to  whom  we 
became  united.  Some  of  these  engagements  were  express. 
Such  is  that  for  the  restoration  of  persons  owing  service  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  a  State,  and  flying  from  it.  That  is  express. 
It  is  written  in  this  Constitution  in  terms.  It  was  inserted  in  it, 
by  what  passed,  sixty  years  ago,  for  the  morality  and  religion  of 
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Massachusetts  and  New  England.  Yes ;  it  was  written  there  by 
men  who  knew  their  Bible,  Old  Testament  and  New,  as  thorough- 
ly, and  reverenced  it  and  its  Divine  Author  and  his  Son,  the  Sa- 
viour and  Redeemer,  as  profoundly  as  we.  Others  of  those  en- 
gagements, and  those  how  vast  and  sacred,  were  implied.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  the  Constitution  did  not  give  to  the  new 
nation  a  particle  of  power  to  intermeddle  by  law  with  slavery 
within  its  States,  and  therefore  it  has  no  such  power.  This  is 
true,  but  not  all  the  truth.  No  man  pretends  we  have  power  to 
intermeddle  by  law.  But  how  much  more  than  this  is  implied  in 
the  sacred  relation  of  country.  It  is  a  marriage  of  more  than 
two,  for  more  than  a  fleeting  natural  life.  ^<  It  is  to  be  looked  on 
with  other  reverence."  It  is  an  engagement,  as  between  the  real 
parties  to  it,  an  engagement  the  most  solemn,  to  love,  honor,  cher- 
ish and  keep  through  all  the  ages  of  a  nation.  It  is  an  engage- 
ment the  most  solemn,  to  cultivate  those  affections  that  shall 
lighten  and  perpetuate  a  tie  which  ought  to  last  so  long.  It  is 
an  engagement  then,  which  limits  the  sphere,  and  controls  the 
enterprises  of  philanthropy  itself.  If  you  discern  that  by  violat- 
ing the  express  pledge  of  the  Constitution,  and  refusing  to  permit 
the  fugitive  to  be  restored ;  by  violating  the  implied  pledges ;  by 
denying  the  Christianity  of  the  holder  of  slaves ;  by  proclaiming 
him  impure,  cruel,  undeserving  of  affection,  trust  and  regard ; 
that  by  this  passionate  and  vehe-  ment  aggression  upon  the  pre- 
judices, institutions  and  investments  of  a  whole  region — that  by 
all  this  you  are  dissolving  the  ties  of  country ;  endangering  its 
disruption  ;  frustrating  the  policy  on  which  our  fathers  created  it ; 
and  bringing  into  jeopardy  the  multiform  and  incalculable  good 
which  it  was  designed  to  secure,  and  would  secure — then,  what 
ever  foreign  philanthropy  might  do,  in  such  a  prospect — your 
philanthropy  is  arrested  and  rebuked  by  a  <<  higher  law."  In 
this  competition  of  affections.  Country — "  omnes  omnium  chari- 
tates  compkctens,^^  the  expression,  the  sum  total  of  all  things 
most  dearly  •  loved,  surely  holds  the  first  place. 

Will  anybody  say,  that  these  engagements  thus  taken,  for 
these  ends,  are  but  covenants  with  hell,  which  there  is  no  morali- 
ty and  no  dignity  in  keeping  ?  From  such  despemte  and  shame- 
less fanaticism — ^if  such  there  is — I  turn  to  the  moral  sentiments 
of  this  assembly.  It  is  not  here — ^it  is  not  in  this  hall — the  blood 
of  Warren  in  the  chair — the  form  of  Washington  before  you — 
that  I  will  defend  the  Constitution  from  the  charge  of  being  a 
compact  of  guilt  I  will  not  here  defend  the  Convention 
which  framed  it,  and  the  Conventions  and  people  which  adopted 
it,  from  the  charge  of  having  bought  this  great  blessing  of  coun- 
try, by  immoral  promises,  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the 
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observance.  Thank  God,  we  yet  hold  that  that  transaction  was 
honest,  that  work  beautiful  and  pure ;  and  those  engagements,  in 
all  their  length,  and  breadth,  and  height,  and  depth,  sacred. 

Yet,  I  will  say  that,  if  to  the  formation  of  such  a  Union,  it  was 
indispensable,  as  we  know  it  was,  to  contract  these  engagements 
expressed  and  implied,  no  covenant  made  by  man  ever  rested  on 
the  basis  of  a  sounder  morality.  They  tell  us  that  although  you 
have  the  strict  right,  according  to  the  writers  on  public  law,  to 
whom  Mr.  Curtis  has  referred,  to  restore  the  fugitive  slave  to  his 
master,  yet  that  the  virtue  of  compassion  commands  you  not  to 
do  so.  But  in  order  to  enable  ourselves  to  do  all  that  good,  and 
avert  all  that  evil — boundless  and  inappreciable  both — ^which  we 
do,  and  avert  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  Union  under  a  common 
government,  may  we  not,  on  the  clearest  moral  principles,  agree 
not  to  exercise  compassion  in  that  particular  way  ?  The  mere 
virtue  of  compassion  would  command  you  to  rescue  any  prisoner. 
But  the  citizen,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  enabled,  and  others  be 
enabled,  to  indulge  a  more  various  and  useful  compassion  in 
other  modes,  agrees  not  to  indulge  it  practically  in  that  mode. 
Is  such  a  stipulation  immoral  ?  No  more  so  is  this  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

They  tell  us  that  slavery  is  so  wicked  a  thing,  that  they  must 
pursue  it,  by  agitation,  to  its  home  in  the  states ;  and  that  if 
there  is  an  implied  engagement  to  abstain  from  doing  so,  it  is  an* 
engagement  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  void 
in  the  forum  of  conscience.  But  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  one 
may  not  morally  bind  himself  to  abstain  from  what  he  thinks  a 
particular  opportunity  of  doing  good?  A  contract  in  general 
restraint  of  philanthropy,  or  any  other  useful  calling,  is  void  ;  but 
a  contract  to  abstain  from  a  specific  sphere  of  exertion,  is  not 
void,  and  may  be  wise  and  right.  To  entitle  himself  to  instruct 
heathen  children  on  week  days,  might  not  a  pious  missionary  en- 
gage not  to  attempt  to  preach  to  their  parents  on  Sunday  ?  To 
win  the  opportunity  of  achieving  the  mighty  good  summed  up  in 
the  pregnant  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  such 
good  as  man  has  not  on  this  earth  been  many  times  permitted  to 
do  or  dream  of,  we  might  well  surrender  the  privilege  of  reviling 
the  masters  of  slaves  with  whom  we  must  "  either  live  or  bare  no 
Ufe." 

Will  the  philanthropist  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  conspicu- 
ous enough,  and  glorious  enough  for  him,  in  thus  refraining  from 
this  agitation,  just  because  our  relations  to  the  South,  under  the 
Constitution,  seem  to  forbid  it  ?  Ay,  indeed !  Is  it  even  so  ? 
Is  his  morality  of  so  ambitious  and  mounting  a  type— that  an 
effort — by  the  extrcise  of  love,  or  kindness,  o**  tolerance,  to  knit 
6 
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Still  closer  the  hearts  of  a  great  people,  and  thus  to  insure  ages  of 
peace— of  progress — of  enjoyment — to  so  vast  a  mass  of  the  fifion- 
ily  of  man — seems  too  trivial  a  feat  ?  O !  how  stupendous  a 
mistake !  What  achievement  of  philanthropy  bears  any  propor- 
tion to  the  pure  and  permanent  glory  of  that  achievment  where- 
by clusters  of  contiguous  states,  perfectly  organized  govern- 
ments in  themselves  every  one,  full  of  eneigy,  conscious  of 
strength,  fall  of  valor,  fond  of  war — instead  of  growing  first  jeal- 
ous, then  hostile — ^like  the  tribes  of  Greece  after  the  Persian  had 
retired — like  the  cities  of  Italy  at  the  dawn  of  the  modern  world — 
are  melted  into  one,  so  that  for  centuries  of  internal  peace,  the 
grand  agencies  of  amelioration  and  advancement  shall  operate 
unimpeded ;  the  rain  and  dew  of  Heaven  descending  on  ground 
better  and  still  better  prepared  to  admit  them;  the  course  of 
time — ^the  Providence  of  God — ^leading  on  that  noiseless  progress 
whose  wheels  shall  turn  not  back,  whose  consummation  shaU  be 
in  the  brightness  of  the  latter  day.  What  achievment  of  man 
may  be  compared  with  this  achievment  ?  For  the  slave,  alone 
what  promises  half  so  much  ?  And  this  is  not  glorious  enough 
for  the  ambition  of  philanthropy ! 

No,  fellow-citizens — ^first  of  men  are  the  builders  of  em[Hres ! 
Here  it  is,  my  friends,  here^ — bright  here — ^in  doing  something  in 
our  day  and  generation  towards  "  forming  a  more  perfect  Union" 
— ^in  doing  something  by  literature,  by  public  speech,  by  sound 
industrial  policy,  by  the  careful  culture  of  fraternal  love  and  re- 
gard, by  the  intercourse  of  business  and  friendship,  by  all  the 
means  within  our  command — ^in  doing  something  to  leave  the 
Union,  when  we  die,  stronger  than  we  found  it, — here — here  is 
the  field  of  our  grandest  duties  and  highest  rewards.  Let  the 
grandeur  of  such  duties — let  the  splendor  of  such  rewards  suffice 
us.  Let  them  reconcile  and  constrain  us  to  turn  from  that 
equivocal  philanthropy,  which  violates  contracts — ^which  tramples 
on  law — ^which  confounds  the  whole  subordination  of  virtues — 
which  counts  it  a  light  thing  that  a  nation  is  rent  asunder,  and 
the  swords  of  brothers  sheathed  in  the  bosoms  of  brothers,  if  thus 
the  chains  of  one  slave  may  be  violently  and  prematurely  broken. 

HON.  DAVID  HENSHAW^S  LETTER. 

Leicester,  Nov.  23,  1850. 
Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  18th,  requesting, 
in  behalf  of  the  Committee  for  making  Arrangements  for  the 
\Union  meeting  to  be  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  the  26th,  that  I  would 
allow  myself  to  be  nominated  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
that  meeting;  in  reply,  I  have  to  observe  that  I  am  not  sure  I  can 
be  present  at  that  t'jne,  but  I  am  so  fully  impressed  with  the  ira- 
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portance  of  the  movement,  so  heartily  interested  in  the  cause, 
that,  if  there,  I  should  most  cheerfully  occupy  any  position  as- 
signed to  me  that  might  tend  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
meeting. 

It  surely  is  time  that  alt  good  and  patriotic  men,  regardless  of 
former  divisions,  step  forward  to  sustain  the  Union,  now  assailed 
by  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  faction,  and  anarchy — a  Union  that  cost 
to  establish  it,  the  blood  and  treasue,  the  anxiety,  toil  and  suffering 
of  the  revolutionary  war — a  Union  that  has  given  to  our  own 
people  peace  and  security,  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  has  afforded 
a  safe  abode  and  a  happy  home  to  immigrants  from  other  lands. 

The  slave  question  is  made  the  wedge  to  divide  us,  the  great 
bone  of  contention.  Groundless  complaints  are  conjured  up  by 
artful,  vigorous,  and  ardent  minds  to  alarm  the  timid,  the  unin- 
formed, and  misinformed,  and  to  impel  them  on  by  fears  to  des- 
troy our  national  compact,  and  even  our  nationaUty,  for  the  vain 
purpose  of  redressing  ideal  wrongs,  and  of  removing  imaginary 
evils,  or  evils,  if  real,  that  do  not  weigh  on  those  who  foment  the 
excitement,  and  in  the  correction  of  which  they  have  no  right  to 
meddle. 

In  examining  this  slave  question,  it  will  be  seen  that  slavery 
was  planted  in  the  American  colonies  by  the  policy  and  power  of 
the  mother  country,  against  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  the 
colonists ;  and  this  condition  of  the  two  races,  the  white  and  the 
black,  the  condition  of  master  and  slave  existed  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  independence,  and  continued  on  the  establishment 
of  our  nationality.  In  forming  the  present  Constitution,  the  pre- 
existing right  of  the  master  to  his  slave  was  recognized  to  secure 
that  right  more  completely,  the  provision  was  inserted  for  the 
surrender  of  slaves  fleeing  to  other  States.  It  was  never  con- 
templated in  the  Constitution  to  invade  the  authority  of  the  States 
to  manage  their  local  affairs,  or  the  right  of  defining  the  powers, 
duties,  obligations,  and  political  condition  of  the  residents  within 
their  borders. 

The  present  generation  in  the  slave  States,  both  white  and 
black,  were  bom  to  this  inheritance.  The  condition  of  master 
and  slave  descended  to  them  from  the  colonial  state,  and  be  the 
system  good  or  evil,  they  are  not  responsible  for  its  existence,  and 
if  responsible  for  its  continuance,  it  is  a  responsibility  to  them- 
selves, not  to  us. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  to  the  master  the  right  of  reclaim- 
ing his  fugitive  slave,  and  imposes  upon  those  to  whom  he  escapes, 
the  duty  of  surrendering  him.  Here  are  plain  Constitutional 
rights  and  duties,  which  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  approved 
by  Washington,  was  intended  to  enforce  and  make  effective,  and 
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which  it  did  enforce  until  within  a  few  years.  When  that  law 
was  rendered  ineffective,  it  matters  little  from  what  cause,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  an  efficient  substitute. 
The  present  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  against  which  so  much  clamor 
has  been  raised,  and  such  rebellious  and  bloody  resistance  has 
been  threatened,  was  designed  for  this  purpose — for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  undisputed  Constitutional  rights,  of  enforcing  well- 
defined  Constitutional  duties ;  and  this  result  will  no  doubt  be 
reached  if  the  law  be  fairly  and  honestly  executed,  and  reached, 
it  is  believed,  without  practically  invading  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  any  one.  At  any  rate,  until  repealed,  it  ought  to  be 
obeyed  and  enforced.  Fearful  indeed,  would  be  the  consequences 
to  our  colored  population,  if  blood  should  be  shed,  as  some  have 
rashly  advised,  in  resistance  to  its  execution. 

If  our  Constitutional  duties  to  give  up  the  slave  be  thus  im- 
perative, is  not  a  sound  and  wise  pohcy  equally  urgent  to  keep 
the  colored  population  from  us  ?  Do  we  want  in  any  way  to  en- 
courage the  immigration  of  the  colored  people  ?  What  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  white  population  of  this  State  of  the  influx 
of  half  a  million  of  negroes,  possessing  all  the  political  rights  of 
the  white  man  ?  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  disastrous,  per- 
haps fatal,  to  one  or  the  other  race ;  for  experience  teaches  that 
the  two  races  cannot  exist  together  on  terms  of  equality — equality 
of  numbers  and  of  rights.  Strife,  if  not  bloodshed,  would  inevit- 
ably follow  such  a  condition  of  our  population,  until  the  superior 
race  obtained  the  mastery.  In  St.  Domingo  and  Liberia,  where 
the  negro  bears  rule,  he  yields  to  the  white  man  no  political 
power. 

The  day-laborer,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  all  men  who  labor — 
the  merchant,  the  capitalist,  all  who  pay  taxes  are  interested  in 
excluding  the  colored  population,  that  labor  may  not  be  degraded 
and  capital  burdened  by  contact  with  an  ignorant,  improvident, 
inferior  race,  with  whom  it  is  politically  and  physicaUy  impossible 
for  the  white  man  to  amalgamate. 

The  clamor  raised  and  the  alarm  intended  to  be  created  against 
what  is  termed  the  slave  power,  and  against  slave  territory,  have 
ever  appeared  to^ne  to  be  quite  useless  for  good.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  our  Government  as  the  <<  slave  power,"  and  no  such 
power  exists  in  any  way,  further  than  a  similarity  of  interests, 
or  a  common  danger,  may  produce  a  concert  of  action  to  protect 
similar  rights.  The  slave  interest,  so  far  as  political  power  is 
concerned,  is  as  intangible  as  that  of  the  landed  interest,  the 
money  interest,  or  the  commercial  interest.  The  &ct  that  in  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  the  slave  population,  on  the  re- 
stricted ratio,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  basis  of  representation, 
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without  poBsessing  itself  political  power,  is  really  in  derogation 
of  slave  power ;  and  is  surely  no  more  obnoxious  to  censure, 
than  that  women,  children,  aliens,  and  paupers  are  ingredients  in 
the  basis  of  representation,  without  the  right  of  voting  themselves. 

Then,  again,  the  effort  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories, 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  seems  to  have  had  more  importance  at* 
tached  to  it  than  it  merits.  We  admit  the  right  in  the  States  of 
the  Union  to  manage  their  local  affairs  in  their  own  way,  to  define 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  their  residents ;  and  why 
not  yield  this  right,  this  common  sense  principle,  to  the  people 
who  settle  the  territories,  to  those  who  are  immediately,  if  not 
exclusively,  interested  in  these  regulations  ?  The  objects  pro- 
posed to  be  attained  by  the  Wilmot  Proviso  are  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  slaves  and  to  improve  their  condition  by  confining 
slavery  to  its  present  geographical  limits.  But  the  present  slave 
territory  is  capable  of  sustaining  ten  times  the  present  slave  popu- 
lation, and  hence  the  proposed  measure  would  have  little  effect, 
for  many  generations  to  come,  in  checking  the  increase  of  slaves  ; 
but  if  it  would  have,  the  question  would  present  its<:lf  as  to  the 
moral  right  of  restraining,  by  legal  regulations,  the  natural  increase 
of  this  branch  of  the  human  family.  And  surely  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  slaves  by  packing 
them  close. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  alleged  cruel  treatment  of  the 
slaves,  to  awaken,  for  political  effect,  the  tenderest  sympathies  of 
the  human  heart ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  cases  of  cruel  oppres- 
sion, but  which  it  is  not  our  right  nor  our  business,  Don  Quixote 
like,  to  attempt  to  relieve.  But  after  all,  here  stands  the  great, 
prominent,  credible  fact,  that  while  other  slaveholding  countries 
could  only  keep  up  their  slave  population  from  the  wear  and 
waste  of  hard  labor  and  ill  usage  by  fresh  and  continued  impor- 
tations from  Africa,  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States, 
during  more  than  forty  years  of  non-importation,  have  increased, 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  some  four-fold,  a  conclu- 
sive proof  that  in  the  main  they  are  well  used. 

Immediate  emancipation,  if  it  could  be  effected,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  master,  the  free  negro  population  remaining  with  the 
white,  it  is  believed  would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  neither  race, 
the  white  or  the  black. 

The  capacity  of  the  negro  race  for  a  high  state  of  improve- 
ment and  civilization  remains  to  be  tested.  The  negro  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  white  race  since  the  bible  times  without 
improving  his  condition,  or  advancing  his  own  country  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.  He  seems  to  have  made  no  progress  in 
Africa  in  ihre%  thousand  years  ;  and  it  is  a  qustion  whether  he 
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has  not  attained  in  servitude  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than 
he  could  have  reached  in  Africa  from  his  innate  resources  alone. 
The  ways  of  Divine  Providence  are  often  inscrutable  to  the 
human  eye,  and  time  may  yet  show  that  this  system  of  slavery 
is  but  a  state  of  probation  and  preparation  of  the  black  race  for 
a  higher  political  and  social  condition — it  may  yet  prove  that  by 
extensively  colonizing  our  colored  population  in  Africa,  that  vast 
region  of  the  globe  may  be  redeemed  from  barbarism,  may 
become  civilized  and  Christianized  ;  and  that  the  amazing,  but 
as  yet  dormant  resources  of  that  great  segment  of  the  earth,  may 
be  brought  to  light,  and  be  developed  for  the  good  of  the  human 
races. 

At  any  rate,  a  high  and  imperative  duty,  a  wise  and  sound 
policy  demand  of  us  the  fulfilment  of  all  our  Constitutional  obliga- 
tions. Every  attempt  to  evade  these  obligations,  to  resist  the 
laws  for  enforcing  them,  should  be  frowned  down,  repressed  by 
the  irresistible  force  of  public  opinion.  The  fair  &bric  of  our 
Government,  our  glorious  Union,  glorious  for  the  good  it  has 
done  and  the  happiness  it  still  promises,  the  hope  of  man  the 
world  over,  must  be  sustained  at  all  hazards  ;  and  for  one,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  this  the  paramount  political  object,  superior  to 
party  ties,  above  local  and  personal  considerations. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

DAVID  HENSHAW. 
Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray,  and  the  Committee. 

REV.  DR.  BLAGDEN'S  LETTER. 

Boston,  Nov.  21th,  1850. 
N.  Hale  and  T.  B.  Curtis,  Esqrs. — 

Gentlemen — I  regret  that  my  absence  at  Cambridge,  yesterday, 
as  one  of  a  Committee  for  examining  a  Class  in  the  University, 
deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

I  did  not  return  until  half  after  four  o'clock.  Otherwise  I 
should  not  have  failed  to  be  present  at  the  place  and  time 
named  on  your  card. 

Every  consideration  of  religion,  and  of  patriotism,  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  regard,  would  have  induced  me,  when  requested,  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  meeting  to  which  you  invited 
me.  Yours^  with  great  respect, 

G.  W.  BLAGDEN. 
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